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| To the Right Honourable 
PHILLIP Lord HaRDWICKE, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great. 


Britain 
My Lord, ; 
S no one has exerciſed 
the Powers of Speech 
with juſter and more univerſal 
applauſe, than yourſelf ; I 
have preſumed to arne the 
following Treatiſe to your 
Lordſhip, its End being to 
inveſtigate the Principles of 
thoſe Powers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 
ſhip 8 Patronage, by being 
connected in ſome degree with 
that politer Literature, which, 
in the moſt important ſcenes 
AA”. of 
=” The above Dedioaticn i is printed as it originally ſtood, 
the Author bang deſirous that what he intended as real Re- 


ſpect to the noble Lord, when living, ſhould now be con- 
ered, as a Teſtimony of * to his Memory. 


DEDICATION. 


of Buſineſs, you have ſtill 
found time to cultivate. With 


regard to myſelf, if what J have 
written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leiſure, obtained 


by living under a mild and free 

Government; to whom for this 
am I more indebted, than to 
your Lordſhip, v whether I con- 
ſider you as a Legiſlator, or 

as a Magiſtrate, the firſt both 


in dignity and reputation? 


Permit me therefore thus pub- 
licly to aſſure your Lordſhip, 
that withthe greateſtgratitude 
and reſpect F 


am, My Lord, 


Your Lordſbip's moſt obliged, 
and moſt obedient bumble 8 


; 2 of Saliſbury, 


Oc. 1, 1751. 


James Harris 
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PREFACE. 


wo chief End, propoſed by the 


Author of this Treatiſe in mak- 
ing it public, has been to excite his 
. to curiofity and inquiry; 
not to teach them himſelf by prolix, 
and formal Lectures, (from the effi 
cacy of which he has little empectatiom 
but to induce them, if poſſible, to be- 
come Teachers to themſelves, by an im- 
partial uſe of their own under Hand- 
ings. He thinks nothing mare abſurd 
ho the common notion of Infreftion, 
as if Science were to be poured. into 
the Mind, like water into a ciſtern, 
that paſſively waits to receive all that 
comes. The growth of Knowledge he 
rather thinks to reſemble the 3 
Fruit; however external cauſes 
may in ſome degree co-operate, it ig 
the internal vigour, and virtue of 

LS 7he 


Pp R E F A C F. 
the tree, that muſt 7452 the Juices te 
their juſt maturity. | 


"Ther then, 1 oe exciting 
men to inquire for themſelves into 


ſubjects worthy of their contemplation, 


this the Author declares to have been 


bis frft and principal motive for 


appearing in print. Next to that, 


as he has always been a lover of 
| Letters, he would willingly approve 
his Audies to the liberal and inge- 


nuous. He has particularly named 
theſe, in diſtinction to others; becauſe, 
as his ſtudies were never proſecuted 


witb the leaſt regard to lucre, ſo they 


are no way calculated for any lucra- 


tive End. The liberal therefore and 
ingenuouss {whom he has mentioned 
already) are thoſe, to whoſe peruſal 
be offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt, 
be may not perhaps befitate 1 za confeſs, 


\ 


Hoc juyat et mel eſt. 


P R E FA CHE. 


For tho he hopes he cannot be charged 
with the fooliſh love of vain Praiſe, 
he has no defire to be thought indif- 
ferent, or nale to honeſt Fame. 


From the influence of theſe ſenti- 
ments, he has endeavoured to treat his 
ſubject with as much order, correct 
neſs, and perſpicuity as in his power; 
and if he has failed, he can ſafely 
ſay (according to the, vulgar phraſe) 
that the failure has been his misfor- 
tune, and not his fault. He ſcorns 
thoſe trite and contemptible methods 
of anticipating pardon for a bad per- 

formance, tbat it was the haſty 
5 e of a few idle hours ; written 

„ ereyy for private amuſement ; 

never reviſed ; publiſhed againſt 

* conſent, at the importunity. of. . 
friends, copies (God knows how / 
© having by ſtealth gotten abroad; 

with other Hale jargon of equal fal/- 
hood and inanity. May we not aff 


foch ha * what they alle e 
A4 © 
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viit 


be true, what has the word: to do 


with them and their come 


As to the Book fur, it can F5 ay 
this in its behalf, that it does not 


merely confine "itſelf to what its title 


promiſes, but expatiates freely into 


whatever is collateral ; aiming on 
every occafion to riſe i in its inquiries, 


and to paſs, as far as poſſible, from 


ſmall matters 10 the great. Mor 
is it formed merely upon ſentiments 


that are now in faſhion, or ſupported 
only by ſuch authorities as are modern. 
Many Authors are quoted, that now- 
a- days are but little fudied; and 


ſome © Mer hpi; whoſe eel names are 


bardly known, 


_ The Pate ted fa antient ot 
( as we bave happened to mention them) 
is not unworthy of our notice. A 


few of then ſurvive in the Libraries 


of the learned, where ſome venerable 


Folio, that till goes by their name, 


oof 


r A f A C k. 


juſt fu Nees 70 give them a lind of 
nominal exiftence. "The reſt baue 


long fallen into a deeper obſcurity, 


their very names, when mentioned, 
affecting us as little, as the names, 


when we read them, of thoſe pat 


nate Heroes, 


Alcandrumque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque, 


Now if an Author, not content 
with the more eminent of antient 
Writers, ſhould venture to bring his 
reader into ſuch company as theſe 


Jaft, among people /in the faſhion- 


able phraſe) that nobody knows 


what uſage, what quarter can he. 
have reaſon to expett ? Should the 


Author of theſe ſpeculations " have 
done this (and it is to be feared he 


has) what method bad he beſt take in 


à circumftance fo critical 9 — Let us 


Ke, him to apologize in the beſt 


manner he can, and in conſequence ' 


of bis, to ſeeg9 as JO 


He 


DE 


=” 


MAB aA EE & GK 
Mp; hopes there will be found a 

pleaſure in the contemplatio 705 an- 

tient ſentiments, as the gat of an- 
tient Architecture, tho in ruins, has 
ſomething venerable. Add to this, 
what from its antiquity is but little 
known, has from that very circum- 


fence the recommendation of novelty; 


fo that here, as in other inſtances, 
Extremes may be ſaid to meet. 


Farther fill, as the Authors, whon 
he has quoted, lived in various ages, 
and in diſtant countries; ſome in the 
full maturity of Grecian and Roman 
Literature; ſome in its declenſion ; 
and others in periods fill more bar- 
barous, and depraved; it may afford 
perhaps ns unpleaſing ſpeculation, to 
fee how the s AME REASON Has at all 
times prevailed; how there is ons. 
Taurk, lite one Sun, that has en- 
lightened human I. nrelligence through 
every age, and ſaved, it from the 


darkneſs both of & Ne and Er. 


FYOre 


A N othing 


V or hing can more ral 70 thy: 
the Mind, than theſe extenſive views 
of Men, and human Knowledge; no- 
thing can more effetually take us off 
from the fooliſh admiration of what 


is immediately before our eyes, and 


help us to a juſter eſtimate both of 


preſent Men, and preſent Litera- 


ture. | 


It is perhaps too b the caſe with 
the multitude in every nation, that as 
they know little beyond themſelves, and 
their own affairs, ſo out 4 this nar- 


row ſphere of knowledge, they think no- 


thing worth knowing: As we Britons 


by our ſituation live divided from the 


25055 world, this perbaps will be 
found to be more remarkably our caſe. 
And hence the reaſon, that our ſtudies 


are uſually ſatisfied in the works of 


our own C' ountrymen ; that in Philo- 
ſepby, in Poetry, in every kind of 
 ſubjeF?, whether ſerious or ludicrous, 
whether ſacred or profane, we think 


per- 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
[ 
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PR E F A C E. 


Perfection with ourſelves, and that it 


is ſuperfluous to ſearch farther. 
The Author of this Treatiſe anal [ 


5 no means detract from the juſt 


honours due 10 zhoſe of his Country- 
men, wha either in the preſent, or 
preceding age, have fo tluftriouſly. 
adorned it. But tho he can with” 
Pleaſure and fincerity join in celebrat- 
ang their. deſerts,. he. would not have 
the. admiratian. of theſe, or , any 

other few, 10 paſs thro blind 3 
Into. a contempt. 1 all others. Mere 


F „ 1 


0 is, event. would follow; 3 4 x a 


learned: men, without any fault of 
their own, would contribute in a man- 
ner 10 the extinctios of Letters. 


"4 like evil. 70 that of admiring 


only the authors. of our 0W7, age, is 


that of admiring only the authors of 
one particular Science. There is in- 


at. in this laſt Prejudice ſomeths ing 
+ HPecu- 


PREFACE 


peculiarly unfortunate, and that is, 


the more excellent the Science, the 


more likely it 1 be found to erden 
zhis ect. 


There are few Sciences more in- 
| rrinflct ly valuable, than MarHE- 
MATICS. I is hard indeed to ſays 


to which they have more contributed, 


whether to _ Utilities of Life, or to 
the ſublimeſ} parts of Science. They 
are the nobleſt Praxis of Locic, or 
UNIVERSAL REASONING. IL ig thro 
them we may perceive, how the ſtated 
Forms of Syllogiſm are exemplified in 
one Subject, namely the Predicament 


of Quantity. By marking the force 


of theſe Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of ourſelves elſewhere. May 


wet 


Farther flill—by viewing the Mixp, 


during its proceſs in theſe ſyllogiſtic 
employments, we may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is; 
0 Mp, like other Powers, can 


be 


PREPA C E. 


be only lnoum from its Operations. 
Whoever therefore will Audy Mathe- 


matics in this view, will become not 
only by Mathematics à more expert 
Logician, and by Logic à more ra- 
tional Mathematician, but a wiſer 
Philoſopher, and an acuter Reaſoner, 


in all the poſſible ſubjects either of | 


ſcience or acliberation. 


But * n inflead of 
being applied to this excellent purpoſe, 
| are uſed not to exemplify Logic, but 
* to ſupply its place; no wonder if 
Logic paſs into contempt, and i, 
5 SER inſtead of furthering 
=_ become in faf an obſtacle. 
For when men, knowing nothing of 
that Reaſoning which is univerſal, 
come to attach themſelves for years 
to a ſingle Species, a ſpecies wholly 
involved in Lines and N 8 
only; they grow inſenſibly to believe 
theſe laſt as inſeparable from all Rea- 
foning, as the poor Indians thought 
every 


P R E F A C E. 


every Borſeman to be inſe N from 
his horſe. 


And thus we ſee the A nay the 
neceſſity of enlarging our literary 


views, eff even Knowledge itſelf. 


ſhould obfiruf? its own growth, and 
Perform in ſome meaſure the part of 
7gnorance and TO 


Such then is the Abolog * 1 „ by 
the Author of this Treatiſe, for the 


multiplicity of antient quotations, 


with which he has filled his Book, If 


he can excite in his readers a proper 


hirit of curioſity ; if be can held in 
the leaſt degree to enlarge the bounds 


| of Science; to revive the decaying 
taſte of antient Literature; to leſſen 
the bigotted contempt of every thing 
not modern; and to aſſert to Authors 
of every age their juſt portion of 
efteem ; if he can in the leaſt degree 
contribute to theſe ends, he hopes it 


may be allowed, that he has done a 
an. 


1 


xvi P R E F A C 8. 


* 


ſervice 70 mankind, Shauld this fer- 
vice be a reaſon for his Work to ſur- 
vive, he has confeſt already, it would 
be no unpleaſing event. Should the 
contrary happen, he muſt acquieſce 
in its fate, and let it peaceably paſs 
to thoſe deſtined regions, whither the 
productions of modern Wit are uy 


day paſſt "gs 
——In vicum vendentem chus 
et odores. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


"The Reader is defired to take notice, that 

as often as the author quotes V: I. p. &c. 
1 refers to Three Treatiſes publiſhed firſt i in 

ene n . Eee: in the vor 745. N 
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Cha pter I. Hiroductien.  Defign of the 
whole. page I 


Chap. II. Concerning the | Analyzing of 
Speech into its  fmalleft Parte. 

„ 
Chap. III. ede the ID” Species of 
e fmalle eft Parts. p. 23 
_ IV. Concerning Subſtantives, properly 
ſo called. p. 37 
Chap. V. Concerning Subſtantives of the 
„ Secondary Order. p- 63 
| Chap. VI. Concerning Attributives, and ſinſt 
cCuncerning Verbs. p. 87 
Chap. VII. Concerning Time and Tenſes. 
"+". 
Chap. VIII. Concerning Modes. p. 140 
3 IX. Concerning Verbe, as to their 
Species and other remaming 
Properties. p- 173 
M8 Chap. 
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| Page 80, Note, line 14, for uworslnor, read vireraxitzoy, 
328, I. 3 from the bottom, for ogyaray, read ogyarr, 
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A NEW EDITION, IN FIVE yoLUMES oeravdy 
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The WORKS of JAMES HARRIS, Eſq. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
 Defign of the Whole. | 

EF Men by nature had been framed 

for Solitude, they had never felt an 


— 


Impulſe to converſe one with an- 


Ch. I. 
— 


other: And if, like lower Animals, they | 


had been by nature irrational, they could 


not have recognized the proper Subjects 5 


of Diſcourſe. Since SPEECH then is the 
joint Energie of our beſt and nobleſt Fa- 
culties 917 (that is to . our Rea- 

= | B J 3 MT 


— —__— 


( See V. 1. p. al See allo Note xv. | 
M . r 
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Þ Ch. I. fon and our ſecial Aﬀedtion J being withal 
| 1 our peculiar Ornament and Diſtinction, as 


Men; thoſe Inquiries may ſurely be deemed 
intereſting as well as liberal, which either 
ſearch how SPEECH may be naturally re- 
ſolved ; or how, when reſolved, it may 
be a gain combed. 


| Her a 1 feld for ſpeculating opens 
before us. We may either behold 8SpRRCH, 
as divided into is conſtituent Parts, as a 
Statue may be divided info its ſeveral - 
Limbs ; or elſe, as refolved into its Matter 
and Form, as the ſame Statue may be re- 
folved into- its Marble and Figure. 


Tuksx different Analyfngt or Reſolu- 
tions conſtitute what we call (4). PLL o- 


SOPHICAL, 'of UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 
| WHEN 


1 by T2 LEES 2 # ICE — L 44 


(5) Gatto eee ef ut hs 
fit literaria, alia philoſophica, &c.. Bacon, de Augm. 
Scient. VI. 1. And ſoon after he adds—Ferumtamen 
hac ipſd re moniti, cogitatione complexi ſumus Grammati- 
cam quandam, que non analogiam verborum ad invicem, 
fed- aralogram inter — vey . rationem TP in- 
gurt. 9 4 


Book THE First; © 


— 


Wren we have viewed grrkch thus 
tnalyſed;, we may then conſider it; as 
compounded. Ard here in the firſt place 
we may contemplate that (c) Syntheſes, 
which by combining ſimple Terms produces 
a Truth; then by conibining two Truths 


Ch. I. 


produces a third; and thus others, and 


othets, in continued Demonſtration; till 
we are led, as by a road; into the regions 
of ScttNct: 


Now this is that ſuperior and moſt ex- 


cellent Synthefis, which alone applies itſelf 


to our Intellit or Reaſon, and which to 


B 2 ; conduct 


05 E ell ſay dh N xale Piidguis Gi 
TAXA en 1 4 BTE K Anbg 2 BTE weudes £511* 


o:0v A gone, axe”, ręixti, 0 thoſe words 
which are ſpoken without Cunnection, there is no one 


- either true or falſe; as for inſtance, Man, white, 


runneth; conguerethi Cat. C. 4: So again in the be- 
ginning of his Treatiſe De Interpretations, Te, Yep 
rubin » didit E 91 T0 eudeg T6 29 T0 dAnbis. 
True and Falſe are ſeen in Compoſition and Diviſion. 
Compoſition makes affirmative Truth, Diviſion makes 
negative, yet both alike bring Terms together, and fo 
far therefore may be called ſynthetical, 


* * 


4 N 


Ch. I. conduct according to Rule, 3 
88 the Art of Loc id. 


Ar rrR this we may turn to thoſe 
00 inferior Mg re are which are pro- 
ductive - 


— _—_ 


— 


(4) Sees | in his Comment on the Treatiſe 
Tee: Eppnveias, p. 53, gives the following Extract 
from Theophraſtus, which is here inſerted at length, as 
well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becauſe i it is 
not (1 believe) elſewhere extant. 

Airlie yap Zong rd A ext tus, (xab' d agi, 

5 9125000@- Sigg.) rug Te IPO E TO TE 

AKPOHMMENOTE, ois ee ri, 7 
mroz TA IIPATMATA, orie zr 0 Abyuy Wer 

C wporiduras rug axpouptvuer, Wee Ev By r - 

cu du Tyv IPOE TOYE AK POATAE xala- 
wivoylas womlixn prilopuen, dier ie er eulais ix 

| youu: ra e ra blonden. A ja] TE xo, 

0 dednut⁰jũuG, rabr WHpprovins CUALTAIKEN HA- 


| Amore, Wye dic TETW H TEV TETOS rj v, elo 
Capnviicng, Hundre &, 0 ra dA ide, ers TE pa 
XpoAoyicg, % ; Praxuroyies, PAL ralf drr wa- 
gaAajubareyiren, of o TE Tov erf or, kx 
xz wpde vu H xiibobeſſa e Tis d ye IIPOL 
TA IIPATMATA Tz Atys CXioews 0 pA οο 
wponyupaivg I rHmelai, T6; rt Mνονο dν,ñ , 
| 9 ae WW 
| % 


Book. THE FIRST. 


5 


ductive of the Pathetic, nd the Plea- Ch. I. 
ſant in all their kinds. Theſe latter ComjW 


poſitions | 


CIS 


ing twofold (as the Philoſopher Theophraſtus hath 
ſettled it) one to the HEARERS, to whom it explains 


| ſomething, and one to the Tulxos, concerning which 


the Speaker propeſes to perſuade his Hearers : With 


reſpect to the firſt Relation, that which regards the 
HEARERS, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus: 


it becomes the buſineſs of theſe two, to ſelect the moſt 
reſpectable Words, and not theſe that are common and 
of vulgar uſe, and to connect ſuch Words harmoniouſſy 
one with another, ſo as thro' theſe things and their 


conſequences, ſuch as Perſpicuity, Delicacy, and the 
other Forins of Eloquence, together with Coptouſneſs and 


 Brevity, all employed in their proper ſeaſon, to lead 
the Hearer, and ſtrike him, and hold him vanquiſhed by 
the power of Perſuaſion. On the contrary, as to the 
Relation of Speech to 'T mINGs, here the Philoſopher 
will be found to have a principal employ, as well in 
refuting the Falſe, as in demonſtrating the True. 
Sanctius ſpeaks elegantly on the ſame Subject. 
Creavit Deus hominem rationis participem; cui, quia 


Sociabilem eſſe voluit, magno pro munere dedit Ser- 


monem. Sermoni autem perficiendo tres opifices adbi- 
buit. Prima off Grammatica, que ab oratione ſolæ- 
c mos & barbariſmos expellit ; ſecunda Dialectica, 
guæ in Sermonis veritate verſatur; tertia Rhetorica, 
gue ornatum Sermonis tantum exguirit. Min. 1. 1, 
„ FE | 

B 3 


2 70 Ang Exoltants. The Relation of Speech 5 


6 


HE RM Es. 


Ch. I. poſitions aſpire not to the Intellect, but 8 
being addreſſed to the Inagination, the 
 Aﬀedtions, and the Senſe, become from 

their different heightnings either Rur- | 


TORIC or POETRY, 


Nor nad we neceſſarily 1 view theſe 


Arts diſtinctly and apart; we may ob- 


ſerve, if we pleaſe, how perfectly they 
co- incide. GRAMMAR is equally requi- 
ſite to every one of the reſt. And though 
Lo61c may indeed ſubſiſt without RRE 
TORIC or POETRY, yet ſo neceſſary ta 
theſe laſt is a ſound and correct Loc1 c, 
that without it, they are no better than 
warbling Trifles. 


Now all theſe Inquiries (as we have 
faid already) and ſuch others ariſing from 
them as are of till ſublimer Contempla- 
tion, (of which in the Sequel there may 


: be poſſibly not a few) may with juſtice be 
deemed Inquiries both intereſting and 


liberal, 
* 


— 


AT: 
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5 Ar preſent we. ſhall poſtpone the whole 
ſynthetical Part, (that is to ſay, Logic and 
Rhetoric} and confine ourſelves to the 
analytical, that is to ſay, UNIVERSAL 


Ch. 1. 


GRAMMAR. In this we ſhall follow 
the Order, that we have above laid down, 


firſt dividing SPEECH, as a WHOLE, into 
its consTITUENT PARTS; then reſolving 
it, as a COMPOSITE, into its MATTER 
and Form; two Methods of Analyſis 
very different in their kind, and which 


lead to a variety of very different Specu- 


lations. 


SHOULD any one object, that in the 
courſe of our Inquiry we ſometimes de- 
1cend to things, which appear trivial and 
low; let him look upon the effects, to 
which thoſe things contribute, then from 


the Dignity of the Conſequences, let him 


honour the Principles. 


THe following Story may not impro- 
fer be here inſerted. « When the Fame 
| IF 4 ; c« of 


— 


H E R ME s. 
© of Heraclitus was celebrated throu oh. . 


out Greece, there were certain perſons, 


* that had a curioſity to ſee fo great a 


« Man, They came, and, as it happen- 


* ed, found him warming himſelf in a 
* Kitchen, The meanneſs of the place 


_ occaſioned them to ſtop ; upon which 


c the Philoſopher thus accoſted them 
ENTER (ſays he) BOLDLY, FOR HERE 
e TOO THERE ARE GODS (e).“ 


A 
* 


Wx ſhall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Preſence; ſo there is no kind of Subject, 
having its foundation in Nature, that is 


below the Dignity of a 2 philoſophical In- 


_ 


1 4 


—— 


0059 See Ariſta, de Paris ae 4 1 wy 


CHAP. 


\ 


 Boox TRE FirsT, 
CHAP 1 


Concerning the Anahyfing of Speech into its 
fall ft Parts, 5 


HOSE things which are e fr rſt to Na- Ch. II. 
rure, are not firſt to Man. Nature 


begins from Cauſes, and thence deſcends 
to Effect. Human Perceptions firſt open 
upon Effects, and thence by flow degrees 
| aſcend to Cauſes. Oſten had Mankind 
ſeen the Sun in Eclipſe, before they knew 
its Cauſe to be the Moon's Interpoſition ; 
much oftner had they ſeen thoſe unceaſing 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Day and Night, before they knew the 
Cas. to be the n s double Motion (a). 


Even | 


(a) This Diſtinction of firft ta Man, and firſt to 
N was greatly regarded in the Peri patetic Phi- 
loſophy. See Ariſt. Phyſ. Auſcult. I. 1. c. 1. Themiſ- 
tius's Comment on the ſame, Paſter. Analyt. I. 1. 
g. 2. De Anima, I. 2. c. 2, It leads us, when pro- 
perly regarded, to a very important Diſtinction be- 


10 HERMES. | 
Ch. II. Even i in Matters of Art and human Crea- 
— tion, if we except 2 few Artiſts and cri- 


vr” ” TY ” _ — 


* „ 9 * wt 


tween Intellig igence Divine and Intelligence Human. 
Gop may be ſaid to view the Firſt, as firſt ; and the 
| Laſt, as laſt ; that is, he views Eyecis thro' Cauſes in 
7 their natural Order. Max views the Laſt, as firſt; 
3 and the Firſt, as laſt; that is, he views Cauſes thro? 
4 | Effects, in an inverſe Order. And hence the, 
[1 : Meaning of that Paſſage in Ari Maart. Goreg 745 : 
| | rd Tav TY ale pb To e: E 70 _ 
| and pipe, &Tw OY T5 nic ripag xis 6 0 Nag pg 
1 ra vn pte gavrewrele Tevlov. As are the Eyes of 
Bats to the Light of the Day, foi is Man s Intelligence 
zo thoſe Objects, that are by Nature the brighteſt and 
anoft conſpicuous of alt Things. Metaph. J. 2. c. 1. See 
alſo 1. 7. c. 4. and Ethic. Ni icom. l. I. c, Þ Ammanins, 
reaſoning in the ſame way, ſays very pertinently to 
the Subject of this Treatiſe — 1 77 alba 
Tivy Woes £x 70 drtAegHhο 70 gurhtro & ml T& &= 
| MAYS EP 2 ae 3 14 yap bir fan. 
Aoy s ,j? = N Oro 7 »y 6 Tas 
8 eee . AGyevy — 2 Dorfen e, Toh 
S d GVGAUTO els Gv0jac fte, 9 TRUTH ary 
 ovAMAaCas, taxtiva eig col eta, BxiTr Human Na- 5 
ture may be well contented to advance from the more 
imperfect and complex to the more ſimple and perfect; 
for the complex Subjects are more familiar to us, and 
better known. Thus therefore it is that even a Child 


Enmus how to yer a Sentence together, and Jay, Socrates 
wualketh; 


* 
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tical Obſervers, the reſt look no py Ch. II. 


than to the Practice and mere Mort, 


- knowin g nothing of thoſe Principles, on 
which the whole depends. 


Tuvs in SPEECH for example—All 
men, even the loweſt, can ſpeak their 
Mother-Ton gue. Yet how many of this 
multitude can neither write, nor even 
read ? How many of thoſe, who are thus' 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which reſpects the Genius of their 
own Language? How few then muſt be 
| thoſe, who know GRAMMAR UNIVER= 

SAL; that Grammar, which without re- 
garding the ſeveral Idioms of particular 
Languages, only reſpedts theſe rn 
2 are 2 5 to them all? 


Ts our preſent Deſign to inquire 


about this Grammar ; in doing which we 
ſball 


— 


1 


walketh; but how to 2 this Sentence into a Noun 
and Verb, and theſe again into Hllables, and Syllables 
into Letters or Elements, here hg is at a 22 Am. in 
Com. de Frædic. P- os Ups 


_” 


it 


12 


Ch. II. 


HE REIdMES 
ſhall follow the Order conſonant to human 


Perception, as being for that reaſon the 


more - eaſy 1 to be underſtood. Torr ol 


V 


Wx ſhall begia 8 rt from a 


Period or Sentence, that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all; and 


thence paſs, if poſſible, to thoſe its pri- 
mary Parts, which, however eſſential, 
are only obvious to a few. 


Wir reſpect therefore to the dif- 


ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 


ſo ignorant, as if we addreſs him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when tis 
we af/ert, and when we queſtion ; when 'tis 
we command, and when we pray or wiſh 7 


For exam alk, when u we read i in Shake 


Jpeare *, 


The Man, that hath no es in himfelf; 
And i rs not mov'd with e of 4851 

ſounds, 
I fit for Tregſons— = 
| Or 


. . 
. - . ; 1 8 
5 
TP — 
— p 
— 4 * y —— 
— 


* Merchant of Venice. 


Book THE FIRS r. 
Or 1 in Milton *, 


O Friendi, I gear the tread of nimble 
feet, 
Haſting this way— © 
tis obvious that theſe are afſertrve Sen- 
zences, one founded upon JO the 
other upon Senſation. 


17 þ 


Wen the Witch in Macbeth ſays to 


her Companions, 


When ſhall we three mect again 

In thunder, lightning, and in rain ? 
this tis evident i is an interrogative Sen- 
lence. 


- 


23 


Ch. II. 
ein 


Wut EN Macbeth fg to the Choſt of 


Banquo, 
Hence, horrible ee 5 
Unreal Moct'ry hence !- 


he ſpeaks an imperatrve Sentence, founded 


upon the paſſion of hatred. 


WHEN 


* P. L. IV. 866. 


$ 


hs — « p _—_— — ITT - - 
— - 1 — — 
— — 


— 


— - — 
—— — : 
— — — r ] ˙ mtg >. nt en. <P CO —— 
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Ch. W 


HERMES. 


Wurx Milton ſays i in the character E 
his Allegro, 


Haſte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 


Jeſt and youthful Follity, 


he too ſpeaks an imperative Sentence, tho' 
founded on the paſſion, not of hatred but 
of love. 


Wan i in the 8 of the Pura⸗ 


iſe Loft we read the following addreſs, 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that do ft prefer 
Before all temples th" be 2 heart, and 


pure, 


Infirud me, for thou los fi 


this is not to be called an 3 
Sentence, tho perhaps it bear the ſame 


Form, but rather (if I may uſe the Word) 
tis a e precatroe or 1 9255 


War then ſhall we toy ? Are Senden 
ces to be quoted in this manner without 


ceaſing, all differing from each other in 


— 
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their ſtamp and character? Are they no Ch. II. 
way reducible to certain definite Claſſes ? n 


If not, they can be no objects of rational 
comprehenſion. Let us however try. 


*T1s a phraſe often applied to a man, 
when ſpeaking, that he ſpeaks his MIND ; 
as much as to ſay, that his Speech or Diſ- 
courſe is 4 publiſhing of ſome Energie or 
Motion of his Soul. So it indeed is in every 
one that ſpeaks, excepting alone the Diſ- 
ſembler or Hypocrite ; and he too, as far 
as poſſible, affects the appearance, 


Now the PowERs oF THE so (over 
and above the meer + nutritive) may be 
included all of them in thoſe of PRR- 
CEPTION, and thoſe of VoLITI0N. By 
the Powers of P&RCEPT10N, I mean the - | 
Senſes and the Intellect; by the Powers of | | 

VoLITIORN, I mean, in an extended ſenſe, 
not only the Will, but the ſeveral Paſſions | 
and Appetites ; in ſhort, all that moves to | 
Action, whether rational or irrational. rs | 
$25 eee ee _— 
155 + Vid. Ariſtot. de An. II. 4. 5 
| 


= HERMES. 


Ch. I. Ir then the leadir ing Powery 'f the Soul 
; be theſe two, 'tis plain that every Speech 
or Sentence, as far as it exhibits the Soul, 


muſt of courſe reſpect, one or other of 
. e co des ON | 

- Is we aſſert, then is it a Sentence which 
reſpects the Powers of PeRCEPTION. For 
what indeed is to ert, if we conſider the 
examples above alleged, but 70 publiſh 
ſome Perception either of the _ or 
the Intellect ? T2 


AGaiN i, if we interrogate, if we com- 
mand, if we pray, or if we wiſh, (which 
in terms of Art is to ſpeak Sentences in- 
terrogatrve, imperative, precative, or op- 
tative what do we but publiſh ſo many 
different VoL1TIons?—PFor who is it that 
queſtions ? He that has a Dejire to be in- 
formed. Who is it that commands ? He 
that has 4 Will, which he would have 
obey d. What are thoſe Beings, who 
either we or Pray ? "ORs who feel 
certain 


Book THE FIRST. 
certain wants either for themſelves, or 
others, 


Ir then the Sou/'s leading Powers be the 
#709 above mentioned, and it be true that 
all Speech is a publication of theſe Powers, 
it will follow that E VERY SENTENCE 
WILL BE EITHER A SENTENCE or As- 


SERTION, OR A SENTENCE or VoLI- 


17 


Ch. II. = 


* 
r 


TION. And thus, by referring all of 


them to one of theſe two claſſes, have 
we found an expedient to reduce their 
infinitude (3). "ONES 
THE 


F\ 


ett 
— od _— 


() Pilior Is ri rg buyns Ths nperigas df 
ix ien durd tig, Tas pov YIWFIXGS, THS di COTINGSy 


rag »% ogexlinas Myopivas* (Myw Ht yrorixas , 


xa” a5 yivurxogury Inaey THY dvr, odo vev, dice 


volar, dar, pavraciar x» diebe gpexlixas Ny 
xal' ag prryopeia ray d, I rd , o 


doxuvyrur, o A Aly, gaht, Jvp0y, 23 2 kri- 
hoiar) ra MEN rirlage edn T8 Adys (ra Tags Toy 
Toparriy) ard Tay zend, orders tox 
rat rs ux dc, # 88 aur xa auth tvepy2ons, GAAR 
| wes iregev &ToTevoaby; (Tov n does 
| woes T0 7 2 5 Ths beikeos) 2 rei Ab HD 3 avis 


c ___ Gnrgong 


HERMES. 


Tux Extenſions of Speech are quite 


◻ indefinite, as may be ſeen if we compare 


the 


* 


Cnrions, xabdlreß £71 Tu IT EMATI kor 2 
EPATHMATIKOY nin, Vr, 1 e 
0 f WEaYhay I roi als ixeivs TUX£1v nb, webe 
ov 0 N, det £1 Tz KAHTIEOT, # Twos 
wk ul & wake 1 rAurns, 1 ws wagen kel 
006 emi rs EYXHE, 7 dg waga > xiporG>, we i Tg 
xupics xaxpirs IIPOETAZENSE: er AE xd 
AnOANTIKON ar rd. ene, 0 261 rer 
zart Th rug YEvopaiung Ev NH ages 70 weay- 
: ud r- & nb, n Pavopivus, dio _ TzTo t- 
X0v t54v &Anteics 1 weudus, rw d HAAwy nde The 
Meaning of the above paſſage being implied in the 
Text, we take its tranſlation from the Latin Interpre- 
ter. Dicendum igitur eft, cum anima nofira duplicem 
potęſlatem habeat, Cognitionis, & vitæ, que etiam appe- 
titianis ac enpeditetit appellatur, quæ vero copnitionts 975 
vis 7ſt, qua res ſmgulas « ognoſcumus, 1 ut. mens, Cogitatio, 
opinio, phantaſia, ſenſus : appetitus vere facultas eſt, qua 
bona, vel que ſunt, vel que videntur, toncupiſcimus, ut 
ſunt voluntas, conſilium, ira, cupiditas : quatuor brationis 
ſpecies, præter enunciantem, a purtibur animi r proficiſcun- 


tur, que concupiſcunt ; non cum animus ipſe per ſe agit, 
ed cum ad alium ſe convertit, gui ei ad conſeguendum id 

quod cupit, conducere poſſe videatur.z, atque etiam vel ra- 
. tionem ab eo exguirit, ut in — guam Percunctan- 
: tem, 
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the Eneid to an Epigram of Martial. But Ch. II. 


the /ongeſt Extenſion, with which Gram. 
mar has to do, is the Extenſion here 
conſidered, that is to ſay, a SENTENCE. 
The greater Extenſions: (ſuch as Syllo- 


giſms, Paragraphs; Sections, and complete 
Works) belong not to Grammar, but to 
Arts of higher order ; not to mention that 
all of them are but Sentences repeated. 


Now a SENTENCE (c) may be ſketch'd 
in the following deſcription—a compound 
CE» Quantity 


* — 


tem, aut Interrogantem vocant; vel rem: feque rem, 


vel cum ipſum conſequi cupit, quicum loquitur, ut in op- 
tante oratione, vel aliguam ejus aftionem : atque in hde, 
vel ut a præſtantiore, ut in Deprecatione; vel ut ab in- 
feriore, ut in es, qui proprie Juſſus nominatur. Sola 
autem Enuncians a cognoſcendi facultate proficiſcitur : 


hecque nunciat rerum cognitionemy-que in nobis eft, aut 


veram, cut ſimulatam. Ttaque Hzc ſola verum falſum- 


que Captt : præterea vero nulla. Ammon. in Libr. de 


nnn 


(c) aue; 4 cn . onnarrixn, 55 b 


pen. xa aura onαανei The Ariſt. FOO c. 20. : 


See alſo. de 8 c. 4. 
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"HERMES. 


Ch. II. Quantity of Sound ſignificant, of which cer- 
1 Parts are W e «jo fign * 


F 


Tuus * I ſay [the Sun Seth] not 


only the wwhole quantity of ſound has a 


meaning, but certain Parts alſo, ſuch as 
Sun] and | pans | 


Bur what ſhall we 5 Have theſe 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner ſignificant, and ſo may the pro- 
greſs be purſued to infinite ? Can we ſup- 


_ poſe all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 


ſible, and to include within itſelf other 
Meanings without end? If this be abſurd, 
then muſt we neceſſarily admit, that there 
is ſuch a thing as a Sound fignificant, of 
cohich no Part is of itſelf ſignificant. And 
this is what we call the proper character 
of a (d) Wokxp. IE: 1 though the 

| Words 


1 


a lit. Jet. ao 


8 0 
—_— — 
» . 


+ 
* bo N 


(4) O on N — 15 5e adi 81 ub Kurd 
Trper ING, De Poetic. c. 20. De Interpret. c. 2 


& 3. Pr . S Definition of a Word om 2.) is as 
follows 


. 


— 


Book THE FIRST. 


Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 
the other. 


Ir therefore AL L SPEECH, whether in 
proſe or verſe, every Whole, every Sec- 


tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 
imply a certain Meaning, dioi/ible into 
other Meanings, but WorDs imply a 


Meaning, ' which is not fo diviſible: it fol- 


lows that Wok ps v be the ſinalleft parts 


of ſpeech, in as much as nothing leſs has 
any Meaning at ali. 


C 3 oo 


bx = —_«-Al 


follows — Di#1o eft pars minima orationis conſtructæ, id 
eft, in ordine compoſite. Pars autem, quantum ad totum 
intelligendum, id eſt, ad totius ſenſus intellactum. Hoc 
autem idea dictum eft, neguis conetur vires in duas partes 
dividere, hoc ęſt, in vi & res; non enim ad totum inteili- 
gendum hac fit diviſio. To Prifcan we way; add Thee- 
dore Gaza. —At1s 0%, Ai axe tare curraf 
Avys. Introd. Gram. I. 4. Plato ſhewed them this 
_ charaQteriſtic We a Word — See Cratylus, p. 385. Edit. 
Berr. 


21 
Words [Sun] and [ /hineth] have each a Ch. II. 
Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mean]. 
ing in any of their Parts, neither in the 


* # % * 


> 


. THUS SWwEL 


Ch. II. Jo know therefore the ſpecies of Wordt, 

OT muſt needs contribute 20 the knowledge 7 
Speech, as it implies a g of its 
198 Parts. 


— 


THIS therefore muſt become our next i 
OT. | 


Bodx/Taz” FIIIr. 


” — 
9 * 
. * 


We CHAP. n. 


een the ale of wards the je fall 0 


Parts of Speech. 


ET us firſt ſearch for” the Shecies Ch.IIT. 
of Words among thoſe Parts gf. OR 


Speech, commonly received by Gram- 
marians. For example, in one of the 
paſſages above cited. — 


Tie Man, that bach no mufic in himſalf, 


And is not mov'd with concord of ſiveet 
. Jounds, 5 | 
Is it for treafons— 


ft Here the Word [The] is an 1 — 


[Man] [No] [Mufc] [Concord] [Sweet] ' 
[Sounds] [ Fit] [Treaſons] are all Nouns, 


ſome Subftantroe, and ſome Aadjective 


[That] and [Himſelf ] are Pos. 


[Harb] and [#5] are VEeRBs — [moved] a 
PARTICIPLE — [Net] an ADVERB — 
[And] a Con JUNCTION — [i] [coith] 
C 4 and 


* 


24 H E R M E 8. 
Ch. II. and [Por] are PrEPosITIONS. In one 
H ſentence we hayeall thoſe Parts of Speech, 
which the Greek Grammarians are found 
to acknowledge. The Latin. only dif- 
fer in having no Article, and in ſeparat- : 
ing the INTERJECTION, as a Part of it- 
_ ſelf, which the Greeks include among Te 
Species of Adverbs, ras 


Wu ar then ſhall we determine? why 
are there not more Species of Words ? 
' , _ why many? or if neither more nor 
Nr, why theſe and pot others P 


To reſolve, if poſſible, theſe 3 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and ſee what diffe- 
rences we can diſcover in its Parts. For 

example, the fame Sentence above, | 


Te Man that hath no Mouſer, „ Kc. 


oxx Difference ſoon occurs, that ſome 
Words are variable, and others variable, | 

Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
Man and Men; ; 3 into Have, Hoſt, 
* * 
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Had, &c. Sweet into Sweeter and Sweet= Ch JI I; a 
ft ; Fit into Fitter and Fitteſt, On the ——— 


contrary, the Words The, In, And, and 
ſome others, remain as they are, and can 
not be eltered. . 


AND yet it may be queſtioned, how far 
this Difference is eſſential. For in the firſt 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly called neceſſary, becauſe only ſome 
Languages have them, and others have. 
them not. Thus the Gree#s have the dual 
Variation, which is unknown both to the 
Moderns, and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjec- 
tives by the triple Variation of Gender, 
Caſe, and Number; whereas the Engh/b 
never vary them in any of thoſe ways, but 
thro all kinds of Concord preſerve them 
ſtill the ſame. Nay even thoſe very Va- 
rjations, which. appear moſt neceſſary, 
may have their places ſupplied by other 
methods; ſome by Auxiliars, as when 
for Bras or e we lay, of Brutus, to 

; Brutus; 3 


-” HERMES. 
Ch. III. Brutus; ſome by meer Pg Poſition, as when for 
Co Brutum amavit - Caſſius, we ay, Caffius 

hu Brutus. For here the Accuſative, 
which in Latin is known any where from. 
its Variation, is in Enghſh only known 
from its Poſition or place. 5 


Ir then the Diſtinction of Variable and 
Invariable will not anſwer our purpoſe; 
let us look farther for ſome other more 
effential. 15 20 


Suprosr ain we ſhould difolve 7 5 
Sentence above cited, and view its ſeveral 
Parts as they ſtand ſeparate and detach- 
ed. Some tis plain fill preſerve a Mean 
mg (ſuch as Man, Mufic, Sweet, &c.) 
others on the contrary immediately loſe it 
(ſuch as, And, The, With, &c.) Not 
that theſe laſt have no meaning at all, 

but in fact they never ms it 'but whe 
itt PRIOR or + e act Nackt 


Now it ſhould 1 gal this Diſtine- | 


tion, if _ was eſſential. For all 


J boa gry. 


% 
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Words are ſigniicant, or elſe they would Ch. III. 


not be Words; and if every thing not 26- - 
felute, is of courſe relative, then will all 
Words be ſignificant either 46/lutely or 
relative. 


Wir reſpect therefore ts this Diſ- 
tinction, the firſt ſort of Words may be 

call'd Agnificant by themſelves ; the latter 
may be call'd fgnificant by relation ; or if 
we like it better, the firſt fort may be 
call'd Principals, the latter Acceſſories. 
The firſt are like thoſe ſtones in the baſis 
of an Arch, which are able to ſupport 


| themſelves, even when the Arch is de- 


| ſtroyed ; the latter are like thoſe ſtones 
in its Summit or Curve, which can no 
longer ſtand, than while the whole ſub- 
ſiſts (e). 


1 1 


— 
7 


(s) Abollmius of Alexandria (one of the acuteſt 
Authors that ever wrote on the ſubject of Grammar) 
illuſtrates the different power of Words, bythe different 
power of Letters. Im, oy rio. ray goixtiur 
ra fir ici purijtrra, & u invra gv ανοοντνð' 
Os = 


6 THis 


ch. In. $ Turs Diſtinction being admitted, we 
— chus purſue our 8 ee All things 
1. 1 her 


rd & ovpPurny Are dv H ii u XR ỹ 
ru £xXQwvnTiv. rd GuTOY TEOMOV M ẽ,UjEu4e xa l 

roy AF as peu Yap avlov, rere ru r Qwniv= 

roy p nrai be xabdnie it; rd ν, ru, b uro, 

EVTWYV hav, mippnpalruy' &. 9, Got TYAN, 
C Ev2jhivs0t TH ParAOTc, 8 Juvameve xaT id, par 

rae nel res tr r en, 707 Apbpor, Tay 

Gyvdio pan” TH YEp TUANTR GE, TW jhopien TUTTHAGINE. 

In the ſame manner, as of the Elements or Letters, fome 

are Vnwels, which of themſelves complete a Sound; others 

are Conſonants, which without the help of Lowels have no 
5 expreſs Vocality; ſo likewiſe may we conceive as to the na- 
1 ture of Words. Some of them, like Vawels, are of them- 
| felves expreſſive, as is the caſe of Verbs, Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, and Adverbs ; others, like Cynſonants, wait for 
their Vawels, being unable to become expreſſive by their 
own proper ſtrength, as is the caſe of Prepoſitions, Arti- 
cles, and Conjunttions for theſe parts of Speech are al- 
ways Cynſigniſicant, that is, are only. ſignificant, when aſ< 
foctatgd to ſomething elſe. Apollon. de Syntaxi. L. r. 
c. 3 Jtaque quibuſdam phileſophis placuit Nomen & 
VERBUM SOLAS ESSE PARTES OrarTIonis ; 3 cætera 
vero, ADMINICULA vel JUNCTURAS earum : quomods 
nawium partes ſunt tabula & trabes, catera autem (id ff, 


ceray Hippo, & clavi & 2 milia ) wincula & conglutina- 
tones 
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whatever either exiſt as the Energies, or Ch. III. 
. Aﬀettions, of ſome other thing, or without 


being the Energies or Affections of ſome 
other thing. If they exiſt as the Energies 
or Afﬀedions of ſomething elſe, then are 
they called ATTRIBUTEs, Thus 70 
think is the attribute of a Man; t be 
white, of a Swan; 10 fly, of an Eagle; 


to be four-footed, of a Horſe. If they 


exiſt not after this manner, then are they 
call'd SUBSTANCEs *. Thus Man, 
Swan, Eagle, and Horſe, are none of 
them Artributes, but all Subſtances, 
becauſe however they may exiſt in Time 
and Place, yet neither of theſe, nor of 
any thing elſe, do they exiſt as Oy 
or * 


- AND 


* kd * 2 E . — * n 2 


tongs partium navis (hoc ft, tabularum & trabium) 
non partes navis dicuntur. Priſe. L. XI. 913. 


8 3 


 ® SUBSTANCES. ] Thus Ariſtotle, Nuv pv Z &y EY 


Hgyras, Ti wor irie 1 cia, ors T6 , xaff ùvν,ã 


ivy, AA x4 5 14 . Metaph. Z. 8 
p. 106. Ed. Sylb. * 


Ch. III. And thus all things whatſoever, being 
— either (J) Subftances or Attributes, it ſol- 
lows of courſe chat all Words, which are 

Axgniſicant as Principals, muſt needs be 

ſignificant of either the one or the other. 
If they are fignificant of Subſtances, they 
are call'd Subtantives ; if of Attributes, 
they are call'd Attributives. So that ALL 
Worps whatever, fignificant as Princi- 
Pat, are either SOBSTANTIVES or AT- 


ö TRIBUTIVES. 


AGAIN, as to Words, which are oy | 
ügnificant as Acceſſories, they acquire 4 
Signification either From being aſſociated 
fo one Word, or elſe to many. If to one 
Word alone, then as they can do no more 
than in ſome manner fine or determine, 
they may juſtly for that reaſon be called 


— 


1 3 1 
- % N 
* 


2 — 


2 7 0 This diviſion of things in into 0 ö 1h ance and Ari 

bute ſeems to have been admitted by Philoſophers of all 

| Sets and Ages. See Categon c. 2. Mitaphyſ. L. 
VII. c. t. De „ 
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 DBFINITIvVES:. If 10 many "Words at Ch. III. 
once, then as they ſerve to no other purW 
poſe than to connect, they are called for 
that reaſon * the name of Connzo- 
c Oh 5 


AND thus it is that all Wok ps what- 
ever are either Principals or Acceſſories; 
or under other Names, either. jgnificant 
rom themſelves, or fignificant by relation. 

yi —If gn; a tbemſelves, they are 
either Subſtantives or Attributives; if 
 fignificant - by "relation, they are either 
Definitrves or Connefrves. So that un- 
der one of theſe four Species, SuB- 
S TAN TIVES, ATTRIBUTIVES, Derini- 
TIVESs, and -CONNECTIVES, are ALL 
'WorDs, nen agferext, in @ manner 
inch. 5171 


| 
"iv any ne theſe Nunes FRE new 8 
Ausl. we may introduce others more | 
uſual, by calling the Sub/fantrves, Nouns ; 
the Attributives, VER . the Dgſinitives, 
n 
[ 


N 3 2 | 


HERMES, 


Ch. III. Ax ricrxs; and the nn Con- 


ww— JUNCTIONSs 


Suov'p it by aſk'd, what then becomes 
of Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepofitions, and 
Interjections; the anſwer is, either they 
muſt be found included within the Spe- 
cies above- mentioned, or elſe muſt be 
admitted for ſo many Species Low them- 
, ſelves. | 


8 Tarr were various opinions in an- 


cient days, as to the number of theſe Parts, 


-or Elements of OI 


Plato in his * Sophiſt mentions 8 
two, the Noun and the Verb. Ariſtotle 
mentions no more, where he treats of 
+ Prepoſitions. Not that thoſe acute Phi- 
loſophers were ignorant of the other Parts, 


but they ſpoke with reference to Logic or 


* N 9 
8 a 8 Fas 2 * 


Tom. I. p. 261. Edit. Ser. 
De Interpr. c. 2 & 3. 


"0 
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Dialettic (g), conſidering the Eilkate of Ch III. 


Speech as contained in theſe two, becauſe 
| theſe alone combined make a perfect aſſer- 
tive Sentence, which none of the reſt 


without them are able to effect. Hence 


therefore Ariftotle in his * treatiſe Poe- 
try (where he was to lay down the ele- 
ments 


— 


(g) 1 igitur orationis Junt. ſecundum Dialeics 
duæ, Nomen & VERBUM; quia he ſolæ etiam per 


ſe conjuntte plenam faciunt orationem; alias autem partes 


ovhealnyopnpara, hoc oft, conſignificantia appellabant. 
Priſcian. I. 2. p. 574. Edit. Putſchii, Exiſtit hic gua- 
dam queſtio, cur duo tantum, Nomen & VERBUM, 
Je ( Ariftoteles ſe.) determinare promittat, cum plures par- 
tes orationis efſe videantur. Quibus hoc dicendum eſt; 
tantum Ariſtotelem hoc libro diffiniſſe, quantum illi ad id, 
quod inſtituerat tractare, ſuffecit. Trattat namque de 
-ſimplici enuntiativa oratione, que ſcilicet hujuſmodi eft, ut 


junctis tantum Verbis et Nominibus componatur.— Quare | 


ſuper fluum ft huerere, cur alias queque, que videntur 
orationis partes, non propoſuerit, qui non iotius Jimpliciter 
oratienis, ſed tantum rfomplicts orationis inſtituit elementa 
partiri, Boetius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 


Apollonius from the above principles 2 calls the | 


Noun and VERB, T& tu prota ien Te dn, 
The moſt animated parts of Speech. De Syntaxi, I. 1. 
c. 3. p. 24. See alſo Plutarch. Quæſt. Platon. p. 2008 


* Poet, Cap. 20. 


D 


. Woe A?Nüd 88 


. 
” * 
" * 
. EO ! ̃ꝗ »] . . . oe — 
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Ch. III. 


— 


HE RM E . 
ments of a more variegated ſpeech) adds 


the Article and Conjunction to the Noun 


and Verb, and ſo adopts the ſame Parts, 
with thoſe eſtabliſhed in this Treatiſe. 


To Aristotle's authority (if indeed better 


cluded, as a Species. 


can be required) may be added that alſo 
of the elder Stoics ace 


TEE latter BEEN inftead of four Parts 


.made five, by dividing the Noun into the 


Appellative and Proper. Others increaſed 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun ; the Participle and Ad- 


verb from the Verb; and the Prepoſition 


from the Conjunction. The Latin Gram- 
marians went farther, and detached h 
Interjefion from the Adverb, within 
which by the Greeks it was. always in- 


WE 


(5) For this we have the authority of Dionyſius of 


Halicarnaſſus, De Struct. Orat. See. 2. whom Quin- 


tilian follows, Inſt. I. 1. c. 4. Diogenes Laertins and 


Priſcian make them always to have admitted five 


Parts. See Priſcian, as before, and Laertius, Lib. 
VII. Segm. 57. 


4 
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Wx are told indeed by (i) Dionyſus of Ch. III. 
 Halicarnaſſus and Quintilian, that Ariſo - 
tle, with Theodectes, and the more early 
writers, held but three Parts of ſpeech, 
the Noun, the Verb, and the Conjunction. 
This, it muſt be owned, accords with 
the oriental Tongues, whoſe Grammars 
(we are (4) told) admit no other. But 
as to Ariftotle, we have his own authori- 
ty to aſſert the contrary, who not only 
enumerates the four Species which we 
have adopted, but afcertains them each 
by a proper Definition E. Fo 

D 2: ö To 


2 


F 


(7) See he — quoted | in the note immediate] 7 
preceding. 


(+) Antiguiſſima eorum eft plate qui tres claſſes fa- 

ciunt. Eſtque hæc Arabum queque ſententia—Hebrei 
quogue (qui, cum Arabes Grammaticam ſcribere diſine- 
rent, artem eam demum ſcribere cœperunt, quod ante 
annos contigit circiter quadringentss) Hebræi, inguam, 
bac in re ſecuti ſunt magiftros ſuos Arabes.— Immo vero 
trium claſſium numerum aliæ etiam Orientis lingua 
retinent. Dubium, utrum ed in re Orientales i mitati 
ſunt antiquos Grecorum, an hi potius ſecuti ſunt Orien- 
talium exemplum. Utut eſt, etiam veteres Græcos tres 
tantum partes agnoviſſe, non ſolum autor ęſt Dionyſius, 
&c. Voſſ. de Analog. l. 1. c. 1. See allo Sant??? 
Minerv. I. I. c. 2. 


* SUP. p. 34+ 
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Ch. III. To conclude the Subject of the fol- 
—— lowing Chapters will be a diſtin and ſe- 
| parate conſideration of the Noun, the 
VERB, the ARTICEE, and the Cox juxc- 

TION ; which four, the better (as we 

| apprehend) to expreſs their reſpective 
natures, we chuſe to call SuBsTAn- 

TIVES, ATTRIBUTIVES, DEFINITIVES, 

and CONNECTIVES. | 
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CHAP. IV. 


C nen Subftantives, properly 2 called. 


Ussranrivxe are all thoſe . Ch. IV. 
Words, which are figniſicant of Sub- 
3 conſidored as Subſtances. 


Tus firſt ſort of Subſtances are the 
NATURAL, ſuch. as Animal, Vegetable, 
n Oak, . | 


THERE are other Subſtances of our own 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not 
natural to natural Materials, we create 

ſuch Subſtances, as Houſe, WP Watch, 
* Sc. | 


As Alx, by a more refined operation of 
our Mind alone, we abſtract any Attribute 
from its neceſſary ſubject, and conſider it 
apart, deyoid of its dependence. For 

D 3 example, 


38 


f 

if 
T6 
ifs 
it 
17 
ö 


* 


_= — Ps res 29s 
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Ch. IV. example, from Body we abſtract 70 Ply ; 
—TY from Surface, the being V Bite; from Soul, 


the being T. . 


AND Hows it is we convert even Attri- 


; but es into Subſtances, denoting them on 


this occaſion by proper Sub/antrves, ſuch 
as Fhght, Whiteneſs, Temperance ; or. elſe 
by others more general, ſuch as Motion, 
Colour, Virtue. Theſe we call AB- 
STRACT:. -SUBSTANCES ; ; the ſecond ſort 


we call ARTIFICIAL. 


Now all thoſe ſeveral. Subllances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 


dividuals. For example, i in natural Sub- 
ſtances, Animal is a Genus Man, a Spe- 
cies; Alexander, an Individual. In ar- 
. zficial Subſtances, Edißce is a Genus; 


Palace, a Species; the Vatican, an In- 


dividual. In a&firaff Subſtances, Mo- 
tion is a Genus; Flight, a Species; ; 
this F light or that F 9 are Indivi- 


Guals- 
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As therefore every 600 Genvs may be Ch. IV. 


found a0 hole and intire in each one of its — 


Species; (for thus Man, Horſe, and Dog, 
are each of them diſtinctly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every SPECIES may 
be found whole and intire in each one of itt 
Individuals; (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon, are each of them. completely 
and diſtinctly 2 Man hence it is, that 
every Genus, tho Oxx, is multiplied into 
Many ; and every Speczes, tho ONE, is 
_ alſo multiplied into Many, by reference 
to thoſe beinge, which are their proper ſub< 
 ordinates. Since then n9 individual has 
any ſuch ſubordinates, it can never in ſtrict- 
neſs be conſidered as Many, and ſo is 
truly an INDIVIDUAL as well in Nature 
as in Name. 


(a) This is what Plato "DES to have expreſſed i ina 
manner ſomewhat myſterious, when he talks of pic 
ifa dic Tonwy, iyos EX458 KEENE he,. win 
 Diarerapirny - WOAAGS, ETHOAS HAATNUY, ud 
prices Eben weprtrxopivas. Sophiſt. p. 253. Edit. 


Serrani, For the common definition of Genus and 


Species, ſee the Iſagoge or Introduction of Porphyry 
to Ariftath's Logic, ; 


2 4&4 Ws 


————— EET = —_ 
— 


— — U 7“7“‚: CCS 
— 
en ct - - —v 


Ch. V. 
* following the nature and genius of T; Binge, 


H E RME S. 


 FRoM theſe Principles it is, that JFords 


fach Subſtantives admit of NUMBER as 
denote” Genera or Species, while thoſe, 


/which denote (3) Individuals, in ſtrict- 


neſs admit it not. | 
| | ST BESIDES 


—_— . 


** * * 


6 ”- 


(4) Yet PER — have nie ot 
Number, from the caufes following. In the firſt place 
the Individuals of the human race are ſo large a multi- 
tude, even in the ſmalleſt nation, that it would be 
difficult to inyent a new Name for every new- born 
Individual. Hence then inſtead of one only being 
call'd Marcus, and one only Antonius, it happens that 
many are called Marcus and many called Antonius; 
and thus *tis the Romans had their Plurals, Marci and 
Antonii, as we in later days have our Mars and our 
Anthonies. Now the Plurals of this fort may be well 
called accidental, becauſe it is merely by chance that 
the Names coincide. | | 

There ſeems more reaſon for ſuch Plurals, as the 
Ptolemies, Scipios, Catos, or (to inſtance in modern 
names) the Howards, Pelbams, and Montagues ; be- 


| cauſe a Race or Family is like a ſmaller ſort of Species; 


ſo that the family Name extends to the Kindred, as the | 
1 ecihic Name extends to the Individuals. 

A third cauſe which contributed to make proper 
Names become Plural, was the high Character or Emi- 
rence of ſome one Individual, whoſe Name became af- 
terwards a kind of common Appellative, to denote all 

| | thoſe, 
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BESI DES Number, another character- Ch. IV. 


| iltic, viſible in Subſtances, is that of Sex. 
Every Subſtance is either Male or Female; 
or both Male and Female; or neither one 


nor the other. So that with reſpect to 


Sees and their Negation, all Subſtances 
concerveable are comprehended under this 
'fourfold conſideration. 

Now the exiſtence. of Hermaphrodites 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 


£78 Sehe 


—— 9 * 2 — = * 
. 


thoſe, who had pretenſions to merit in the ſame way. 


Thus every great Critic was call'd an Ariſtarchus; 
everygreat Warrior, an Alexander; every great Hong 
455 a Helen, &c. 

A DANIEL come to Fudgment ! yea a DANIEL, 
_ cries Shylock in the Play, when he would M6 the 
wiſdom of the young Lawyer. 

90 Aartial - in that well known verſe, 

Sint MA CENATES, uon deerunt, Flacce, ene 


So Lugilius, 
AIDTIAIHOT- montes, AETHYN.E omnes, aſperi 
ATHONES. 


| 4004 GAEQONTEEZ, » 7 AETKAAIQNEE, Lucian 


in Timon. T. . 2 108. 


— 
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Ch. IV. guage, only regarding thoſe diſtinctions 
— which are more obvious, conſiders Words 
denoting Subſtances to be either Mascu- 
LINE, FEMININE, or NEUTER ®.. 

As to our own Species, and all thoſe 
animal Species, which have reference to 
common Life, or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their ſize, form, colour; 
Sc. are eminently diſtinguiſbed, moſt Lan- 
guages have different Subſtantives, to de- 

note the Male and the Female. But as to 
thoſe animak Species, which either /e/ 

Frequently occur, or of which one Sex is 
teſs apparently diſtinguiſhed from the other, 
in thefe a ſingle Subſtantive commonly 


ſerves for both Sexes. 


- — on. 


— 4. 8 


\ 


After this manner they are diſtinguiſhed by Ariſlo- 
te. Tov ovopdrar e Age, vd d NM, md I 
peraty. Poet. cap. 21. Protagoras before him had 
eſtabliſhed the ſame Diſtinction, cAling them @ppeve, 
Susa, M oxivn. Ariſtot. Rhet. L. III. c. 5. Where 
mark what were afterwards called ad re, or Neu- 
ters, were by theſe called xc peratv gn. 
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+ In the Eng/yh Tongue it ſeems a ge- Ch. IV. 
neral rule (except only when infringed by 


a figure of Speech) that no Subſtantive is 
Maſculine, but what denotes a Male ani- 
mal Subſtance ; none Feminine, but what 
denotes a Female animal Subſtance ; and 


that where the Subſtance has no Sex, the 


Saban ue is always Neuter. 


Bur tis not ſo in Greek, Latin, and 


many of the modern Tongues. Theſe all 


of them have Words, ſome maſculine, 
ſome feminine (and thoſe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 
ſtances, where Sex. never had exiſtence. 
To give one inſtance for many. MIND 
1s ſurely neither male, nor female ; yet 
is NOT, in Greek, maſculine, and MENS, 
in Latin, feminine. 
IN 


+ Nam quicguid per Naturam Sexui non adſignatur, 
neutrum haberi oporteret, ſed id Ars, &c. Conſent. 
apud Putſch. p. 2023, 2024. | 
The whole Paſſage from Genera Hominum, que 10 
turalia Junt, &c. is worth peruſing. 


| * 


„ && Þ/ 8: 


Ch. IV. In ſome Words theſe diſtinctions ſeem 
5 owing to nothing elſe, than to the mere 
caſual ſtructure of the Word itſelf: It is 

of ſuch a Gender, from having ſuch a 
Termination; or from belonging perhaps 

to ſuch a Declenſion. In others we may 
imagine a more ſubtle kind of reaſoning, 

a reaſoning which diſcerns, even in things 

without Sex, a diſtant analogy to that great 
NATURAL DISTINCTION, which (ac- 
cording to Milton) animates the World . 


In this view we may cohceive ſuch 
SUBSTANTIVES to have been conſidered 
as MASCULINE, which were © conſpicu- 
* ous for the Attributes of imparting or 
« communicating ; or which were by na- 
ture active, ſtrong, and efficacious, and 
« that indiſcriminately whether to good 
or to ill; or which had claim to Emi- 


„ nence, either laudable or otherwiſe. 
| „5 


7 2 


t Mr. Linnæus, the celebrated Botaniſt, has traced 
the Diflinfion of Sexes throughout the whole Vege- 
table World, and made it the Baſis of his Botanic 
Method, | 


— — — = - 
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THE FEMININE on the contrary were Ch. IV. 


* ſuch, as were conſpicuous for the At- 
« tributes either of receiving, of con- 


« taining, or of producing and bringing 
40 forth; or which had more of the paſ- 
c ii ve i in their nature, than of the active; 


— — 


« or which were peculiarly beautiful 


« and amiable ; or which had reſpect to 


C1 


A 


ſuch Excefles, as were rather Femi- 
« nine, than Maſculine.” 


by 


Upon theſe Principles the two greater 


Luminaries were conſidered, one as Maſ- 
culine, the other as F eminine ; the SUN 


(H, Sol} as Maſculine, from com- 
| municating Light, which was native and 


original, as well as from the vigorous 


warmth and efficacy of his Rays; the 


Moo (Tea, Luna} as Feminine, from 
being the Receptadle only of another's 
Light, and from thining with rays more 
delicate and Toft, 


THUs 


n. . 


H E RM E s. 


Tus Milton, 


Firſt in 118 Eaft the glorious. 1 Was PE | 


Regent of Day, and all th' Horizon round 


Inxveſted with bright rays ; Jocund to run 


His Jongitude thro' Heav'n's high road : 
the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before HIM danc'd, 


Shedding feet influence. Leſs bright the . 


Moon 
But oppoſtte, in level d Weſt was ſet, 
His mirrour, with full face borrow g HER 
Tight 85 | 
From 81M ; for other light $1s wveded none. 
P. L. VII. 370. 


By Virgil they were conſidered as Bro- | 
ther and Siſter, which ſtill preſerves the 
fame diſtinction. „ 


Nec K KAT RIS radiit obnoxia rp LUNA. 
. 396. . 


Tu SK Vor ETRRER is in Greeꝶ and La- 
tin Maſculine, as being the ſource of thoſe 
ſhgwers, which impregnate the Earth. 

* | e 
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* The EARTH on the contrary is univer- Ch. IV. 


fally Feminine, from being the grand Re- 


ceiver, the grand Container, but above all 
from being the Mother (either mediately 
or immediately) of every ſublunary Sub- 
ſtance, whether animal or vegatable. 


Tus Virgil, 
Tum PATER OMNIPOTENS fercundis im- 
 bribus F\THER 


ConJucis 12 gremium LATE Aeon 


& omnes +” Pl 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corp ore fatus. 
| G. II. 3ag. 
Tus Shakeſpear, 55 
Coon Morne, Thou 
"= hoſe Womb unmeaſurable, and infinite 
Breaſt 
Teems and feeds all—Tim. of bene. F 


So Milton, 
Whatever Earth, ALL= BEARING Mo- 
9 5 THER, yields. P. L.. 


. Senecz Nat. Quæſt. III. 14. 5 
_ T Tlapprrop yi xaige—Grec. Anth. p. 287. 
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Ch. IV. 
— — 


H E RM E s. 


So — 
Non jam AT ER alit Tribe, 22 
miniſtrat (c). En. XI. 71. | 


AMONG artificial Subſtances the Sup 
(Nabe, Navis, is feminine, as being ſo 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Proviſions, 
Goods, Cc. Hence Sailors, ſpeaking of 


: their Veſſel, ſay always, sHE rides at 


4 anchor,” „ SHE 2s under fail.” 


A City (Iles, Civitas and a Coux- 
TRY, (IIxrpig, Patria) are feminine alſo, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 


Receivers, and farther by being as it were 


the Mothers and Nurſes of ther mere 


: Inhabitants. 


: TH US 


\ - 


- 


* _ Mu EY "WY" © ae” IT DE 1 — 44 


* 

(c) - 4, e To A Thy THE Quo, ws. OHAY 
x, MHTEPA vepiC20w* OTPANON d x, HAION, 
> E t Th 1 GAAWV TOY TO18TWV, WS DPENQNTAY * 


AT EPA 3 Arift, de Gener. Aim. 
I. C. 2. 
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Tuvs Virgil. 
Sale, MAGNA PARENS FRUGUM, Se- 
turnia Tellus, 
MAGNA Virum—— Geor. I. 173. 
So, in that Heroic Epigram on thoſe 
brave Greeks, who fell at Cherones, 


Tala & Hare . cho ri TIEG# U 


fur 
N 


Their PARENT County in HER 2 


holds 
7 heir wearied bodies,—* * 


e Aa which Thou ſceſt, no other deem 


Than great and glorious Rome, Quzzn of 


the Earth. Par. Reg. L. IV. 


As to the Octan, tho from its being 
the Recerver of al Rivers, as well as the 
Container 


£ ; 
K —— 
_ „ 2 
— F > * asf n 
- * - P . 1. 


* Demolk, in Orat. de Corona. 
r 5 
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Ch. Iv. 
yd 


—— — — 2 — pans 


— 


— — 


PC —2—6— — ———ðÜ 


r ⁰ •³qd ͤémd . > >» rt rn bo Alt res — — 


_—— 


* n 
Ch. IV. Container and Produdreſs of ſo many Ve- 
> getables and Animals, it might juſtly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine; yet 
its deep Voice and boiſterous Nature have, in 
ſpight of theſe reaſons, prevailed to make 
it Male. Indeed the very ſound of Homer's 

— obey. "Qxeavoio, © 

would ſuggeſt to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subject was in- 
compatible with female delicacy and ſoft- 
neſs. | . 


Tins (Xpou6-) from bis mighty Efficacy 


upon every thing around us, is by the Greeks 

and Engliſb juſtly conſidered as Maſcu- 
line. Thus in that elegant diſtich, aer 
by a decrepis old Man, 


* 0 7 XS. 6. bete e, Keb * gk, 
| "Amavra d eG. dc berẽgega „ 2" 

Me Times hath bent, that ſorry Artiſt, u E 
That ſurely makes, <obate'er be handles, 


worſe. ; 


n 4 at 1 . _— — — ————— — A 


—_—_—_— 


* A a Ke IP Ivilav raver: a 
Græc. Anth. Pe _ | 
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80 too Shakeſpear, bean 8 likewiſe of 
| Tim .. 

Orl. Whom doth nE gallyp withal'? © 

Roſ. With a * to the gallows.— 

As you 858 it. 

Tur Greet bile or Air, _ Ben 
Engh 72 DzATH, ſeem from the ſame ir- 
refiſtible Power to have been conſidered 
as Maſculine. Even the Vulgar with us 
are ſo accuſtomed. to this notion, that a 
FEMALE DEATH they would. trout -98 
ridiculous 544 ). 


\ Taxs. a for enim of the maſeu- 
* Death. | 


Ee . 


CI * . 1 ** * . . 


(0 Wel 3 did Ai how in his Paradiſe 2 755 
not only adopt DEATH as a Perſon, but conſider him 


as Maſculine: in which he was ſo far from introducing | 


a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gender not 
feupported by Cuſlam, that perhaps he had as much the 
Sanction of national Opinion for his Maſculine Death, 
as the-anclent Poets had for many of their Deities. 


* 


Ch. IV. 
— 


32 


Ch. IV. 


N 


8 upon the Elegics of his 


Friend Heraclitus— 


At 2 E ec! Au Sore, now 0 mTavrwy. 
Agde re "Aion; & £% ET xtiee Baker, yl 


et thy ſweet warbling ſtrains 
Still live immortal, nor on them ſhall DEATH 
H1s Bend 98 5. 7 We of a 


IN the Alceſtis of Puridider, OavarO. 


er DEATH is one of the Perſons of the 


drama; the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo; 


and towards its end, there is a fight be- 


tween Him and Hercules, in which Her- 
cules is conqueror, and reſcues Aleeftis 


from his hands. 


Ir is well known too, that SLEEP and 
DzeAaTH are made Brothers by Homer. 


It was to this old Gorgras elegantly allo 2 


ed, when. at the extremity of a long life 
he lay ſlumbering on his Death- bed. A 


2 mie aſked him, How be 4d? 


* SLEEP 


| Bbdk THE FIRST. 53 
« SLEEP (replied the old Man) * Y Ch.IV. 


« * upon delivering me over to the care Li — 
"= * BROTHER (e).“ : | 


wo Shakeftear, ſpeaking of Life, 
merely Thou art Death's Fool; 
For HIN Thou labour t by thy fight to, | 


ſhun, * \ 
Aud mw run'ſt . IM till. 


Meaſ. for Neal. 


80 Milton 5 


Dire was the 22 g. deep the Sraans; ; 
| Deſpair 
Tended the fick, buſieſt from couch to ouch; 
And over them triumphant DEATH His 
„ „ 
 » $book ; but deiay d to fgribe 
| P. L. XI. 489 (f). 


8 * > - 2 2 - * 


le) "Hin ws O TINOx dex tra wagaνᷣ v 
beichat T AAEA I. Stob. Ecl. p. 600. 
(F) Suppoſe in any one of theſe WR we in; 
troduce a female Death ; _ we read, : 85 
3 And 


HERMES. 


3 


chav. Tu fupreme 8 TION Deus, 
: Dieu, &c.) is in all languages Maſculine,” 


Vith fon pe as Male for example 


in as much as the maſculine Sex is the 
ſuperior and more excellent; and as He 


is the Creator of all, the Father of Gods 


and Men. Sometimes indeed we meet 
with ſuch words as Te Ilpwrov, To Ociev, 
Numen, DEI - (which laſt we Engliſh 
join to a neuter, ſaying Deity itſelf} 
ſometimes I ſay we meet with theſe 
Neuters. The reaſon in theſe inſtances 
ſeems to be, that as Gop is prior to all 
things, both in dignity and in time, 


this Priority is better characterized and 


expreſt by a Negation, than by any of 
thoſe DiſtinCtions which are co-ordinate 


is 


» 


. 
* 


And over them triumphant Death HER dart 
Shook, &c. | 


What a falling of! ! How are the neryes and ſtrength 
of the e whole Sentiment Wer ! - 
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is d with Female, Right wich 
Left, . Sc. C). * SY pm. £7 : 


* 4 -2 


FR : Vin ron (Agert, | Virtus) as well as | 
moſt of its Species, are all Feminine, per- 


haps from their Beauty and amiable Ap- 
pearance, which are not without effect 
even upon the moſt n and corrupt. 

E 4 —abaſh'd 


(E) Thus 1 ſpeaking on the fame SubjeRt 
—TO IPQNTON Aiyopev, ip © pn dt Tay 0a 
paulonoying Tagadcuruy nu Tas Fronoyices £T6Afenoe 
Tis 7] @pperwrov, N Fuanzeery (lege Pnavrermn) dia 


{oppioiv Pigery* »y TETO f τοοε To jaty Yap dp= 


| fer v She av5oger* 73 (lege rc) d HATE 


AITANE AITIQI ovguxey 3d. WANG.  oray 
a#ereixas TON GEON ovepd Comer, [wor] 28 


erke 1 Yoos TS d ptαν] WEOTHMUNTES, Aro 


æù ro Tegoayogrvouery, PRIMUM dicimus, quod nemo 
etiam eorum, qui theologiam nobis fabularum integumentis 


ob volutam tradiderunt, vel maris vel famine ſpecie 


fingere auſus ęſt: idque merito: conjugatum enim 
mari famininum eff. CAUSE autem omnino ABSO- 
LUTZ AC SIMPLICI nihil eft conjugatum. Immo vero 
cum DEUM maſculino genere appellamus, ita ipſum no- 
einamus, genus præſtantius ſubmiſſo atque humili præ- 


ferentes. Ammon. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 30. b.— 
1 Yap Wwarrioy TY 5 Iledrw #0iv. Ariſtot. 3 A. | 


p. 210, . 


E 
Ch. IV. 
N 


ch. Iv. 


* 


ad the Devil food, - 
And felt how awful Goodneſs ir, and ſaw 
ViRkTUE in her Shape how lovely J | Jaw, 
, and of 885 
Cer P. L. Iv. 846. 


Tunis balig allowed, Vice (cal) be- 


comes Feminine of courſe,” as being, in 


the ougoyia, or Co-ordination of thin 5 
Virtue's natural Oppoſite (5). 


Tux Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 


Changes of FoxTuNE would appear but 


awkwardly under a Character that was 
Male: but taken together they make a 
e de ei 


1 
— 


— I 


(5) They a are both 3 as Females ho Kent» 
Phon, in the celebrated Story of Hercules, taken from 
Prodicus. See Memorab. L. II. c. 1. As to the 
cucoix ia here mentioned, thus rarn . Pythagoras 5 
Samius ait omnium rerum initia efſt bina: ut finitum & 
infinitum, bonum & malum, vitam & mortem, diem & 
noftem, De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alſo Arif. Me- 
taph. L. I. c. 5. and Eccle efraflicus, * Iii. ver. 24. 
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very natural Female, which has no ſinall Ch.IV. 
reſemblance to the Coquette of a modern 

Comedy, beſtowing, withdrawing, and 5 
' ſhifting her favours, as different Beaus | 
ſucceed to her "oy graces. 


Bonds) incertos bomores, 
Nunc mibi, nunc alit benigna. Hor. 


_ War the Fur1es were made Female, 
is not ſo eaſy to explain, unleſs it be that 
female Paſſions of all kinds were conſi- 
dered as ſuſceptible of greater exceſs, than fo: 
male Paſſions; and that the Furies were 
to be repreſented, as Things ſuperlatively 
outrageous. 


Talibus Aledo diftis exarfit in irat. 
At Fuveni oranti gar tremor — 
| Artus: N 
Diriguere ocul: : fot Erinnys þ f bat 25. 
Aric, 


Tantaque fe facies aperit : tum a 
torguens 


Lumina 


H E RM E s. 


. Lumina cunctantem & quarentem. 1 


pFlwVura 

Repulit, & geminos erexit crinitus an- 

2% , | 

1 erberaque pune, 2 fs 80 

didit ore: 

Ex ! * victa ſitu, &c.. ; | 
£7 ENTS n. VII. 455 — 


Hz, 


— 


(i) The Words above mentioned, Time, Death, 
Fortune, Virtue, &c. in Greet, Latin, French, and moſt 
modern Languages, though they are diverſified with 
Genders in the manner deſcribed, yet never vary the 
Gender which they have once acquired, except in a 
few inſtances, where the Gender is doubtful, We 


cannot ſay 4 «dh or 6 agdh, bc Virtus or bie 


Virius, la Vertu or le Vertu, and ſo of the reſt. But 
it is otherwiſe in Engliſb. We in our own language 
ſay, Virtue is its own Reward, or Virtue is her own 
Reward; Time maintains its wonted 2 or r Time 
maintains his wonted Pace. 


There i is a adele a in this 8 as it 
enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diſtinc- 
tion between the ſevere or Logical Stile, and the orna- 


mental or Rhetorical. For thus when we ſpeak of the 
above Word, and of all others naturally. devoid of 


1 | Sex, 


1 
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_ Hex, that would ſee more on this Sub- Ch. IV. 


59 


ject, may conſult Ammonius the Peripate -- 


1 tic, 


4 . q 

th. At * r A 

* 6 — bl — * = , — a wt Py : * 9 — 
on ® . * 


Sex, as Neuters, we ſpeak of them as they are, and as 


becomes a logical Inquiry. When we give them Sex, 
by making them Maſculine or Feminine, they are 


from thenceforth' perſonified; are a kind of intelligent 
Brings, and become, as ſuch, the proper: ornaments | 


either of Rhetoric or of TY 


Thus Mi lon, 


— 22. Thunder, 
IWWing'd with red light'ning and impetuous _ 
Perhaps hath ſpent Is. ſhafts —— P. Loſt. I. 174. 


*. 


* he Poets "RD ER juſt before called the Hail, and 


Thunder, God's Miniſters of Vengeance, and ſo perſo- 


nified them, had he afterwards aid its Shafts for his 


Shafts, would have deſtroyed his own Image, and * 


proached withal ſo much nearer te Proſe. 
The following Paſſage i is from the ſame Poem. 


Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 


His red right hand P. L. II. 174. 


In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either 
to Her's or Ita, by immediately referring us to God 


bug, the Avenger. 


1 cal A 


66. - HE R M E 8. 
E Iv. tic, in his Commentary on the T reatiſe 
r= de Interpretatione, where the Subject is 
treated at large with reſpect to the Greek 
Tongue. We ſhall only obſerve, that as 
all ſuch Speculations are at beſt but Con- 


e they ſhould therelare be receiy- 
ed 


0 
— 
« 


** 


* 9 — 
— 2 


1 ſhall only give one inſtance more, and quit this 
Subject. 


At his command 1h 3 Hills 'retir'd 

Each to His place: they heard his voice and went 

Obſequious e Heav'n Hs wonted face rene d, 

And with freſh flourets Hill and Valley ſmil d. 
„ 


Ser alſo ver. 54, 55, of the ſame W 


Als all things are perſonified ; the Hills 1 the | 
Valleys ſmile, and the Face of Heaven is renewed. + 
Suppoſe then the Poet had been neceſſitated by the 
laws of his Language to have ſaid— Each Hill retir*d 
to ITS Place— Heaven renew'd 1Ts wonted face— 
how profaic and lifeleſs would theſe Neuters have ap- 
peared; how detrimental to the Proſopopeia, which he 
was aiming to eſtabliſh ! In this therefore he was 
happy, that the Language, in which he wrote, im- 
poſed no ſuch neceflity ; and he was too wiſe a Writer, 

to impoſe it on himſelf. It were to be wiſhed, his 
Correctors 2 been as wiſe on their parts, | 
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ed with candour, rather than ſcrutinized Ch.IV. 
with rigour. Varro's words on a Sub- 
ject near akin, are for their aptneſs and 
elegance well worth attending. Nor 
mediocres enim tenebre in ſilud, ubi hae 
captanda ;- neque ed, quo pervenire volu= 
mus, ſemite trite ; neque non in tramiti- 
bus quedam objetta, 2 euntem retinere 


poſſunt *. 


To conclude this Chapter. We may 

collect from what has been ſaid, that 

both NUMBER and GENDER appertain to | 

Won ps, becauſe in the firſt place they 

appertain to THiNGs; that is to lay, 6. 

cauſe > Subſtances are Many, and have either 

Sex, or no Sex; therefore Subſtantrves have 

Number, and are Maſculine, Feminine, ar 

Neuter. There is however this differ- 

ence between the two Attributes: NuM- 

BER in ſtrictneſs deſcends no lower, than 
4/5 wool 


. De Ling. Lat. | 58 IV. 


S mass 


. IV. to the laſt Rank of Species (4): GxenDeR 
on the contrary ſtops not here, but de- 
ſcends to every Individual, however di- 
verſified. And ſo much for SuBSsTAN- 
TIVES, PROPERLY S@ CALLED. | 


@ The reaſon why Ninber 2 goes no l 
t it does not naturally appertain to Individuals z 
the cauſe of which ſee before, p. 39. | 


* 
- 
*. k 
— 
— 
- — — - 
As * 
* 
, . 
. *% CY wy - * - CTY 
* 
8 


: o , 
— 0 — -- . Lag -- —— —— — — * 692925 — 2 — — an e.o —ꝓ—v— 4.» 
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CHA P. „ 


ct K e of the . 


I o Hock quite different from any already 
mentioned, and whoſe Nature may be ex 
plained in x the following manner. 


Benn * Object 0 praſents itſelf to 
the Senſes or the Intellect, is either then 
perceived for the fr} time, or elſe is re- 
cognized as having been. perceived be- 
Fore. In the. former caſe it is called an 
Object ve are warts, A the. firſt 
3 or N (9); ; in the lat- 

5 ter 


(a) See Apoll. de Syntaxi, I. 1. c. 16. p. 49. J- 2. 
c. 3. p. 103. Thus Priſcian —Intergſi autem inter 
demonflrationem & relationem hoc 5 quod demanſtratia, 
69 redantay Prima 8 ftendit; 


Wis 


E are now to proceed toaSecon= Ch. V. 
DARYRace of SuBSTANTIVE Ss, 


H E RME s. 


Ch. V. ter it is called an Object v ike vud- 
Co, of the ſecond inowledge or . | 


m—_ EAST 


Now as all Converſation paſſes between 
Particulars or Individuals, theſe will often 
happen to be reciprocally Objects ic - 
Thyg Yves, that is to ſay, fill that inflant 
unacquainted with each ocber. What then 


s to be done? How ſhall the Speaker ad- 


drefs the other, when he knows not his 
Name ?. or how explain himſelf by his 
own Name, of which the other is wholly 
ignorant? Nouns, as they have been de- 
ſcribed, cannot anſwer the purpoſe. The 
firſt expedient upon this occaſion ſeems 
to have been AciZs, that is, Pointing, or 


Indication by the Finger or Hand, ſome 


traces of which are ſtill to be obſerved, as 
a part of that Action, which naturally at- 


tends our r ſpeaking. But the Authors of 


Lan guage ; 


2 5 


_ . . 8 Lo ** * "bet = er 


Quis fecit ? Ego: : relatio vero Seren ERS 
nem hh ignificaty ut, Is, de quo Hs dixi. Lb. XIE 
1 936. Eait. ä eg 
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Language were not content with this. Ch. V. 
They invented a race of Words to ſupply VY 
ibis Pointing; which Words , as they al 
ways flood for Subſtantives or Nouns, were 
characterized by the Name of 'Avrwmpias, 
or PRonouns (3). Theſe alſo they diſ- 
| tipguiſhed into three ſeveral ſorts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Firſt, the Second, 
and the Third Perſon, with a view to cer- 
tain diſtinctions, which may be * 
as follows. 


5 


Svrrosꝝ the Parties converſing to be 


wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either fide known, and 
<; era 8 


(3) 'Exeivo Z Sy "AvTWVUpicz, TO A AEIZEQNE 
I avagopas 'ANTONOMAZOMENON. Apoll. 
de Synt. L. II. c. 5. p. 106. Priſcian feems to con- 
ſider them ſo peculiarly deſtined to the expreſſion of 
Individuals, that he does not ſay they ſupply the place 
of any Noun, but that of the proper Name only. And 
this undoubtedly was their original, and ſtill is their 
true and natural uſe. PRONOMEN eff pars orationts, 
gue pro nomine proprio uniuſcujuſque accipitur. Priſe. 


| * r 


Ch. V. 


ERM F S. 


the Subje&t of the Converſation to be 230 
Speaker himſelf. Here, to ſupply the 


place of Pointing by a Word of equal 


Power, they furniſhed the Speaker with 


the Pronoun, I. I write, I ſa ſay, I de ere, 
Ke. and as the Speaker is always princi- 
pal with reſpect to his own diſcourfe, 


this they called for that reaſon the Pro- 


aoun of the Firſt Perſon. 


Ac Alx, ſuppoſe the Subject of the 
Converſation to be the Party adurgſt. 


Here for ſimilar reaſons they invented 
the Pronoun, Tov. Thou writeſt, Thou 


avalkeſt, &c. and as the Party addreſt is 
next in dignity to the Speaker, or at leaſt 


comes next with reference to the diſ- 
courſe; this Pronoun they therefore call- 


ed the Pronoun of the Second Perſon. 


| LASTLY, ſuppoſe the Subject of Con- 
verſation neither the Speaker, nor the 


5 Party addreſt, but ſome 7. hird Object, dif- 
rent from both. Here they provided an- 


other Pronoun. Hz, Skx, or IT, which 
2 PO 5 in 


Book TRR FIRST. 
in diſtinction to the two former was call 
ne the Pronoun of the Third Perſon. 


Ap thus it was that Pronouns came 


* JI 


1 


to be diſtinguiſhed by their hs 


Pers SONS (c). 
As 


— 


— 
+» Y 


9 


00 The Deſcription of the different 3 here 


given is taken from Priſcian, who took it from Apollo» 
mus. Perſona Pronominum ſunt tres; prima, ſecunda, 


tertia. Prima eff, cum ia, gue loguitur, de ſe pronun- 
tiat; Secunda, cum de ed iat, ad quam directo 


ſermone loquitur; Tertia, cum de ed, quæ nec loqui- 


tur, nec ad ſe directum accipit Sermonem. L. XII. 
P- 940. Theodore Gaza gives the ſame Diſtinctions. 
ITearov (wecownon ſc.) & wigs favls peat u 
. Fevlegou, 5 @ Weel 18, wgos oy 0 N e Tgirov, © wept 


trips, Gaz. Gram. L. IV. p. 1 52. 


This account of Perſons is far . to the 
common one, which makes the Firſt the Speater; the 
Second, the Party addręſt; and the Third, the Subject. 
For tho' the Firſt and Second be as commonly de- 

ſcribed, one the Speaker, the other the Party addreſt; 
yet till they become ſubje&s of the diſcourſe, they have 
no exiſtence. Again as to the Third Perſon's being 
4 gala, this is a character, which it ſhares in common 

, 2 „ 


* 
6 
68 : 


ch. v. 


As to NUMBER, the Pronqun of each 


Perſon has it: (I) _ hey plural (we), 


e 


- 


— —— 


with both the other Perſons, and which can never 
therefore be called-a peculiarity of its own. To ex- 
plain by an inſtance or two. When Eneas begins the 
narrative of his adventures, the ſecond Perſon imme- 
diately appears, becauſe he makes Dido, whem he ad- 


dreſſes, the immediate ſubject of his Diſcourſe. 


22 Regina, jubes, renovare dolorem. 


From hence forward fer 1500 Verſes (tho? ſhe be all 
that time the party addreſt) we hear nothing farther 
of this Second Perſon, a variety of other Subjects fill- 
ing up the Narrative. 


In the mean time the Firſt Perſon may be ſeen | 
every where, becauſe the Speaker every where is him- 
ſelf the Subject. They were mo Events, as he 


| _ himſelf, 


i ipſe miſerrima vids 
Et quorum pars magna fui 


Not that the Second Perſon does not often occur in 
the courſe of this Narrative; but then it is always by 
a Figure of 'Speech, when thoſe, who by their ab- * 
ſence are in fact ſo many Third Perſons, are converted 

| | into 


— 
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| becauſe there may be many Speakers at Ch. V. 
once of the ſame Sentiment; as well as 


one, who, including, himſelf, ſpeaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Trov) has the 
plural (vou), becauſe a Speech may 
be ſpoken to many, as well as to one. 
(He) has the plural (TRY), becauſe 
the Subject of diſcourſe i is often -many at 
once, 


Bur tho all theſe Pronouns have Num- 
ber, it does not appear either in Greek, or 
- Latin, or any modern Language, that 
thoſe of the firſt and ſecond Perſon carry 
the diſtinctions of SE = The reaſon ſeems 

e to 


— 


. 3 
* 9 * 


| Into Second Perſons by being introduced as preſent. 
The real Second Perſon ¶ Dido) is never once hinted. 


15 Thus far as to Virgil. But when we read Euclid, 
5 we find neither Hirſt Perſon, nor Second, in any Part 
of the whole Work. The reaſon is, that neither 
Speaker nor Party addreſt (in which light we may al- 
ways view the Writer and his Reader) can poſſibly 
become the subject of pure Mathematios, nor indeed 
. can any thing elfe, except abſtract Quantity, which 

neither ſpeaks itſelf, nor is . to by 1 


5 
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Ch. v. to be, that che Speaker and Hearer being a 
. generally preſent to each other, it would 


have been ſuperfluous to have marked a 
diſtinction by Art, which from Nature 


and eyen Dreſs was commonly (d) appa- 


rent on both ſides. But this does not 
hold with reſpect to the third Perſon, , of 


| whoſe Character and Diſtinctions, (in- 


cluding Sex among the reſt) we often 


| know no more, than what we learn from 


the diſcourſe. And hence it is that in 
moſt Languages the third Perſon has its 
Genaers, and that even Engliſh (which al- 


lows its Adjectives no Genders at all) 
has in this Pronoun the triple (e) diſtinc- 
tion of He, She, and IT. 


Hexes 


73 = 8 3 


0 d) Demonſi ratio ipſa FS genus SY Prifcian: 
I. XII. p. ae See 10 de e L. II. E + 


Pt 109. 


FEEL” 


—.— in 5 it away. Laure for example we 
| ſhould read in hiſtory, theſe LB * bim 


C 
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i deſirey him —and that we were to be informed the 
[He], which is here thrice repeated, ſtood each time 
for ſomething different, that is to ſay, for a Man, for 
A Woman, and for a City, whoſe Names were Alex- 
ander, Thats, and Perſe alis, Taking the Pronoun in 
this manner, diveſted of its Genders, how would it 
appear, which was deſtroyed ; which- was the de- 
ſtroyer; and which the cauſe, that moved to the de- 
ſtruction? But there are not ſuch doubts, when we 
hear the Genders diſtinguiſhed ; when inſtead of the 
ambiguous Sentence, He cauſed him to deſtroy him, 


ve are told with the proper diſtinctions, that ux 


 Fauſed HIM to deſtroy IT, Then we know with 
certainty, what before we could not : that the Pro- 
moter was the Woman; that her Inſtrument was the 
Hero; and that the Subject of their Cruelty was the 


unfortunate City, | 


= EF Bueritur tamen cur prima quidem ran & 
fecunda ſingula Pronomina habeant, tertiam vero ſex 
diverſe indicent uoces? Ad quad reſpondendum ef?, quod 
prima quidem & ſecunda Perſona ideo non egent diverſis 
vocibut, guad ſemper præſentes inter ſe ſunt, & demon- 
flrative ; tertia vera Perſona modo demonſtrativa «ft, 


ut, Hic, Iſte; modo relativa, ut 1s, Igſe, &c. Priſciag, 


L. XII P» 933. 


e tog we fo ha n 8 Ch. v. 
ie Prougun (F) to each Perſon, an } — 


Y 
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Ch. V. to the Firſt, and a Thau to the Second, are 


ny 


_— 


my 


abundantly fufficient to all the purpoſes 
of Speech. But it is not ſo with reſpect. 
to the Third Perſon. The various rela- 


tions of the various. Objects exhibited by 


this (I mean relations of near and diſtant, 
preſent and abſent, fame and different, 
definite and indefinite, &c.} made it ne- 


45 ceſlary that here there ſhould not be one, 


but many Pronouns, ſuch as He, This, 


7 vat, Other, 1 Some, K | 


Ir wait be confeſſed aue, ie an 
theſe Words do not always. appear as 
Pronouns, When they ſtand by them- 


ſelves, and repreſent ſome Noun, (as 


when we ſay, THIS zs Virtue, or Fen TAG, 


Give me THAT) then are they Pronouns. 


But when they. are affociated to ſome 


Noun (as when we ſay, Tais Habit is 


Virtue or Jeng, TruaT Man de- 


frauded me) then as they fupply not the 
| place of a Noun, but only ſerve to. aſcer- 
tain one, they fall rather into the Species 

of Definitives « or Articles. THR there is 


Indeed 


* 
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indeed a near relation between Pronouns Ch. V. 
and Articles, the old Grammarians have * 
all acknowledged, and ſome words it has 
been doubtful to which Claſs to refer. 
The beſt rule to diſtinguiſh them is this 
he genuine PRONOUN always flands 
by #/e/f, aſſuming the Power of a Noun, 
and ſupplying its place—The genuine 
ARTICLE never ſtands by itſelf, but 
appears at all times aſſociated to ſome- 
thing elſe, requiring a Noun for its ſup- 
port, as much as Attributives or (s) N 
Jecuves. | 


DOPE | 


— 
* 


6— 


1 g) Ts Atte. 8 ovouclO”, x 1 Ailurufiia 
ail sh Tur ArTICLE Hands wirn a 
Noun; but THE PRONOUN flands rox a Noun. 


o ; Apoll. HEL ex 4 p- 22. Ala 7 T& delea, Ths 
| 4 * Ta nale ow ar ava, tis 18 
dͤrore ray avrwwpiar jprraminln. Now Arti- 


cles themſelves, when they quit- their Connefion with 9 | | 
Mun, 705 into ſuch eee as Is N ayer the | 9 
occaſion. Ibid. Again Oras rd Aębęor p67 ft 6v6= 

: far wagahafebdvnra-, Tononlas q ovvrakiv 66 
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As to the.. Caaleſcence of theſe Pro. | 


' nouns, it By: as follows. — The Firſt or 


| dend 


WWW * 7 7 2 
2 5 4 — 


3. 


4 - 4 2 
— r V 
" - - . — 4 


tr nv wendlediumeſes, 6 t WATNG e tig Sis | 
vt pdanuphacersts eye 2x Eylspopecvou ler or- 
bat duvclfiti ur! av0naTO©? wagraygln. l ben 
the Ar ticle is a umed without the Noun, and has (as we 
explained before ) the ſame Synta%, which the Neun Hat; 
it muſt of abjolute neceſſity be admitted for a Pronoun, 
becauſe it appears without a Noun, and pet is in power 
effumed for ens. Ejuſd. L. II. c. 8. p. 113. Tz Et: $5 
ps 96. Inter Pronomina & Articulos hac intereſt, guod 
Pronemina ea putantur, ques, cum ola ſint, vicem no- 
minis complent, ut QUIS, ILLE, ISTZ Articuli vera 
cum Pronominibus, aut Naminibus, aut Participiis ads 
Junguntur. Donat. Gram, p. 1753, 


Priſcian, ſpeaking of the Stoics, ſays as follows: 
Ax ricuris autem PRONOMINA connumerantes, PI- 


NIT0s ea ARTICULOS appellabant; ipſos autem Ar- ; 
riculos 'quibus nos carenius, INFINITOS ARTICULOS 
dicebant, Vel, ut alii dicunt, Articulis connumerubant 


' Pronominibus, & ARTICULARIA eas PRONOMINA 


-vecabant, &c, Priſ. L. I. p. 574. Varro, ſpeaking 


of Duiſque and Hic, calls them both ARTICLEs, the 


firſt indefinite, the ſecond definite. De Ling. Lat. 
J. 11. See alſo L. IX. p. 132, Foſfius inJeed in 
his Analogia (L. I. g. 1.) oppoſes this Doctrine, be- 


cauſe Hic has not che ſame power with the Greek Ar- 


ticle, 


— — 
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Second will, either of them, by them- Ch. V 


ſelves coaleſce with the Third, but not 
with each other. For example, it is 
good ſenſe, as well as good Grammar, to 
fay in any Language—I am HR Tou 


ART HE but we cannot fay—I- AN 


Tou- nor Thou ART I, The reaſon 
is, there is no abſurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Subject alſo of the Diſcourſe, as 


when we ſay, I am He; or for the Perſin | 


addręſt; as when we ſay, Thou art He, 
But for the ſame Perſon, in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, to be at once the Speaker, 
and the Party addreſt, this is impoſſible ; 
and ſo therefore is the Coaleſcence of the 
Firſt and Second Perſon. 


AND now perhaps we have ſeen enough 
of Rum to perceive how they differ 
from 


— - 1 


2 * 


— 


ticle, 6. But he did not enough attend to the antient 
Writers on this Subject, who conſidered all Words, 


as ARTICLES, Which being aſſociated to Nouns (and 


not landing in their place) ſerved in any manner to 
#ſcertain, and determine their Signification. 
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from other Subſtantives. The others are 


Primary, theſe are their Subſtitutes; a 
kind of ſecondary Race, which were ta- 


ken in aid, when for reaſons already (5) 
mentioned the others could not be uſed. 
It is moreover by means of theſe, and of 
Articles, which are nearly allied to them, 


that 


r 


(5) See theſe reaſons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, of which reaſons the principal one is, that & no 
« Noun, properly ſo called, implies its own Preſence. 
« Tt is therefore to aſcertain ſuch Preſence, that the 


' & Pronoun is taken in aid; and hence it is it becomes 


& equivalent to del is, that is, to Pointing or Indication 


« by the Finger.” It is worth * in that . | 


of Perſius, 


Sed pulchrum eft Dic1To e, & dicier, | 
Hic EST. | of AO 


how the die, and the Proneun are int; duced 9888 
ther, and made to co-operate to the ſame end. 


Sometimes by virtue of Aer the Pronoun of the 
third Perſon ſtands for the fir M. — 


4 


Quad | 7 militibus parces, erit ic quoque an, f | 


| That i is, J alſo will be a Soldier. 


Tibul, L. IL El. 6. v. 7. See Palpins. 
It 


\ 
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4s to the three orders of Pronouns al- 
ready mentioned, they may be called Pre- 
SPqlitive, as may indeed all Subſtantives, 


becauſe they are capable of introducing 


or leading a Sentence, without having 
reference to any thing previous. But be- 
ſides thoſe there is ANoTHER PRON OD 


A 


Sis may be obſerved too, that even in Epiſtolary 


Correſpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 
where, the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 

ance, there is a ſort of implied Preſence, which they 
are ſuppoſed to indicate, though the parties are in fact 
at ever ſo great a diſtance, And hence the riſe of 
that diſtinction in Apollonius, rag putv Tv Gtwv £6 £6986 
dt (Zu, Tac d 7s vs, that ſome Indications are ocite 
lar, and ſome are mental. De Syntaxi, L. II. c. 3. 


p. reg. 


(in 


"© 
that LANGUAGE, tho“ in itſelf as Ch. v. 
« ſignificant of general Ideas, is brought — 
* down to denote that infinitude of Par- 

t ticulars, which are for ever ariſing, and 
* ceaſing to be. But more of this here- 
after in a proper place, 
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Ch. V. (in Greek 9 00. os (z)s 3 in Latin, Nui; in 
wy Engliſh, Who, Which, That } a Pronoun 
having a character peculiar to itſelf, the 


nature of which may be ns as- 
follows. 


SuPPost I was to ſay LIGHT 4 4 
Body, Li6nT moves with great celerity.— 
ny | Theſe 


, 
. 
9 —rð = — E 
„ . % + "ne 5 7. g 0 


(i) The Greeks, it muſt be confeſt, call this Pro- 


noun vor &ebeov, the ſubjunFive Article. Vet, 


as it ſhould ſeem, this is but an improper Appellation, 
Apollonius, when he compares it to the Tgoraxixov 
or true prepoſitive Article, not only confeſſes it to dif- 


fer, as being expreſt by a different Word, and having 
a different place in every Sentence; but in Syntax he 


adds, it is wholly different. De Syntax. L. L. e. 43. 
p. 91. Theodere Gaza acknowledges the ſame, and 


therefore add be dn 9 4 xi &v Un Zebeov 


Tavli——for theſe reaſons this (meaning the Subjunc- 
tive) cannot properly be an Article. And juſt before 


he ſays, xvgiws ye puny d T0 ,L 


however properly ſpeaking it is the Prepaſitive is the 
Article, Gram. Introd. L. IV. The Latins there« 
fore have undoubtedly. done better in Tanging it with . 

the Pronouns. | 
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* 
Theſe would apparently be two diſtin Ch. V. 


BSentences. Suppoſe, inſtead of the Se 


cond, Li6ar, I were to place the prepo- 


ſitive Pronoun, IT, and ſay LIGHT wi 4 


B ody; 3 IT moves with great celerity—the 
Sentences would ſtill be diſtin& and two. 


But if I add 4 Connective (as for Example 
an AND) ſaying— LIGHT 7s a Body, AND 
it moves with great celerity I then by 
Connection make the two into one, as 
by cementing many . I make one 


Wall. 


Now it is in the united Powers of a Con- 


neclive, and another Pronoun, that we may 
ſee the force, and character of the Pro- 
| noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
in the place of Ax ir, we ſubſtitute 
THAT, or WHICH, ſaying LIGHT 7 4 
Body, WHICH moves with great celerity 
—the Sentence ſtill retains its Unity and 


Perfectian, and becomes if poſſible more 


compact than before. We may with juſt 


reaſon therefore call this Pronoun the 


SUBJUNCTIVE, becauſe it cannot (like 


the 


„ _ HERMES.- 


Ch. V. the Prepoſitive) introduce an N 5 
| > Sentence, but only ſerves fo alan one to 
ſome other, which is fun. (0. 


Tux 


( Hence we ſee why the Pronoun here mention- 

| ed is always neceſſarily the Part of ſome complex Sen- 

F tence, which Sentence contains, either expreſt or un- 
derſtood, tuo rn and two Nominatives. 


Thus in 3 Verſe of HM 
om metuens vivit, liber mihi n non erit unquam. 


Ile non erit liber—is one 3 3 qui metuens uivit 
Eis another. Ille and Qui are the two Nominatives 3 
Erit and Vion, the n and ſo in all other 


8 inſtances. 


The following paſſage from Apollonius ( hens 
ſome what corrupt in more places than one) will ſerve 
to ſhew, whence the above' Speculations are taken. 

T vrorxhuoy Leite Erl 7 1010 Serra, ovvde- 
deute di Thg ee e TW . d _— * 
 fvreubuv d AC 8 in bac r Thv Twv dvo 
ere, cue (A ruv &v TO pies, 0 Thy I 
ard rc debe) bree Wan waętirtre Tw KAI cur- 
diopys  Kowey His (lege TO KAI yap un H) 


* 


Boot Turk FIRST. 


Tur Application of this Sun juvc- 
TIVE, like the other Pronouns, is univerſal. 
| e 


4 . k 
as. 1” | _ A. * 


trapedpCavs 70 ovopuc +0 Weoxtipevov, EYATAIROY 
d Erepov Adyov Wavrus = reg n ππ t ε,Ww aut, 
0 Aro 1d, ITAPETENETO O IPAMMATIKOE, 
| OZ AIEAEZATO, duvape Tov curov anoTeeAtr TE 
' (forf. v9) O TPAMMATIKOE ITAPETENETO, 
KAI AIEAEZATO. The ſubjun#ive Article, (that 
ts, the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb of 
its .ouwn, and yet is connected withal to the antecedent 
Noun. Hence it can never. ſerve to cenſtitute a ſimple 
Sentence, by reaſon of the Syntax of the two Verbs, Imean 
that which reſpetts the Noun or Antecedent, and that 
which reſpects the Article or Relative. The ſame too fol- 
lows as to the Conjunction, AND. This Copulative aſ= 
fumes the Antecedent Noun, which is capable of being ap- 
plied to many Subjects, and by connecting to it a new Sena 
tence, of neceſſity aſſumes a new Verb alſo. And hence 
it is that the Wards—the Grammarian came, WHO 
diſcourſed— form in power nearly the ſame ſentence, as 
if we were to ſay—the Grammarian came, AND diſ=- 
courſed; Apoll de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 43. p. 92. See 


alſo an ingenious French Treatiſe, called Grammaire | 
nes & _raifonnie, gs IX, | 


The PIER in walt Structure of this Sub; — 
te to have well repreſented its compound Nature of 
part Pronoun; and part Connective, in forming their 

VVV 
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It may be the Subſtitute of all kinds of 
Subſtantives, natural, artificial, or abſtract ; 
as well as general, ſpecial, or particular. 
We may ſay, the Animal, Which, &c. the 
Man, Whom, &c. the Ship, Which, &c. 
Alexander, Who, &c. Bucephalus, That, 
&c. Virtue, Which, &c. &c. 


Nav, it may even be the Subſtitute of 
all the other Pronouns,” and is of courſe 
therefore expreſſive of all three Perſons. 


| Thus we ſay, I, WHO now read, have near 
finiſhed this Chapter; Thou, wo now 


readeſt ; Hx, who now readeth, &c. &c. 


AND thus is THIS SUBJUNCTIVE truly 


a Pronoun from its Subſtitution, there be- 


; ing 


Qui and QUu1Is from QUE and Is, or (if we go with 


Scaliger to the Greek) from KAI and O , KAI and 
O. Seal. de. Cam. Ling. Lat. c. 127. | 


Homt alſo expreſſes the Force of this Subjunftive, 
Pronoun or Article, by help of the Prepoſitive and a 
Coynnective, exactly conſonant to the Theory here efta- 


| Hliſhed, See Jliad, A. ver. 270, 553. N. 577. IE 
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ing no Subſtantive exiſting, in whoſe Ch. V. 
place it may not ſtand. At the ſane 


time, it is efentially diftinguiſhed from the 


other Pronouns, by this peculiar, that it 


is not only 4 Sub/zitute, but withal a Con- 


nective (I). 
- AND 


— 


(1) Before we quit this Subject, it may not be im- 
proper to remark, that in the Greek and Latin Tongues 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to ſay, the Firſt 
and Second Perſon, the Ego and the Tu, are * in 
the very Form of the Verb itſelf (yedpy, yeaprus; 
ſeribo, ſeribis and are for that reaſon never expreſt, 
unleſs it be to mark a . ſuch as in 
Virgil, 

Nos patriam fugimas) ; Tv, Tityre, lentus in umbrd 
Formoſam reſonare deces, &c. 
This however is true with reſpe& only to | the Caſus 
rectus, or Nominative of theſe Pronouns, but not with 


reſpect to their oblique Cafes, which muſt always be 
added, becauſe tho? we ſee the Eco in Ano, and the 


To in Anas, we ſee not the T's or Mx II 
Anant. 

Vet even theſe * Caſe appear in a different 
manner, according as they mark, ContradiſtinQion, 


or not. If they contradiſtinguiſh, then are they coms 


monly placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 
leaſt before the Verb, or leading Subſtantive. 
Wy Thus 


* 


— — — — — . —— — Ate oe 
* 


£ 
; 
* 
N 
7 
F 
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AND now to conclude what we haye 


aid concerning Subſtantives. All Sus- 


STANTIVES 


Thus //; gil 


L ud Theſea, magnum | 
| Quid memorem Alciden? Et ui genus ab Jove ſummo. 
Thus Hamer, | | | 
*TMIN pity $801 do  — 3 5 
Hatda d MOI avcare 6 IA. A. ; 


where the Tum and the Mot ſtand, as contradiſtin- | 
guiſhed, and both have precedence of their reſpective 


Verbs, the Tui even leading the whole Sentence. 


In other inſtances, theſe Proriouns commonly take their 


place behind the Verb, as may be ſeen in examples 


every where obvious. The Greek Language went 


firther ſtill, When the oblique Caſe of theſe Pronouns 
happened to contradiſtinguiſh, they aſſumed a peculiar 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 


obo ro or Pronouns uprightly accented. When 


they-marked no ſuch oppoſition, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, but even gave it their 


Accent, and (as it were) inclined themſelves upon it. 


And hence they acquired the name of EyxaiTixai,. 
that is, Leaning or Inclining Pronouns, The Greeks 
too had in the firſt perſon Ez, 'Exoi, Ext for Con- 
tradi Ninctives, and MZ, Mol, M for Enclitics. And 
hence i it was that Apollonius contended, that in the paſ- 


lage above quoted from the firſt 11 0 we ſhould read 


Wld 
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5 are either Primary, or Se- Ch. V. 
condary, that is to ſay, according to a Lan. 


guage more familiar and known, are ei- 
ther Nouns or PRoNouns. The Nouxs 


denote Subſtances, and thoſe either Na- 
tural, Artificial, or Abſtract u. They 
moreover denote Things either General 
or Special, or Particular. The PRo- 


NOUNS, their Subſtitutes, are either Pre- 


pofetrue, or Subjunctive. THE PREPOSI- 
TIVE is diſtinguiſhed into three Orders, 
called the Fir, the Second, and the Third 


Perſon. Tü SUBJUNCTIVE includes 


Gy... 


| waida f *EMOI, for waidz d MOT, on account of 


the Contradiſtinction, which there occurs between the 
Grecians and Chryſes.. See Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. 
. 3 N 20: II. c. 2. f. 102, 103. 


This Diverſity between the Contradiſtinctive Pro- 


nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
Engliſh Tongue. When we ſay, Give me Content, 
the ¶ Me) in this caſe is a perfect Enclitic. But when 
we ſay, Give Mi Content, Give Him his thouſands, the 


(Me) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ſtand 


in oppoſition, aſſume an Accent of their own, and ſo 
| become the true oeforovepiva, 


a * See . 1 3h 3 


86 ERM ES. 


Ch, v. the powers of all thoſe three, having 
— ſuperadded, as of its own, the n 
force of a Connectiue. 7 


Having done with SUBSTANTIVE, 
we now proceed to ATTRIBUTIVES: | 
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CH A P. VI. 


| Concerning Attributtves. 


TTRIBUTIVES are all thoſe princi- Ch. VI. 
pal Words, that denote Attributes, 


conſidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 
ple are the Words, Black, White, Great, 
Little, Wiſe, Eloquent, V. riteth, Ir rote, 
Writing, Kc. (a). | 


How- 


(a) In the above liſt of Words are included what 


Grammarians called AdjeAives, Verbs, and Participles, 
in as much as all of them equally denote the Attributes 


_ of Subſtance, Hence it is, that as they are all from 
their very nature the Predicates in a Propoſition (being 
all predicated of ſame Subject or Subſtance, Snow is 
white, Cicero writeth, &c.) hence I ſay the Appella- 


tion PHMA or Vers is employed by Logicians in an 
extended Senſe to denote them all. Thus Ammonius ex- 
plaining the reaſon, why Ariſtotle in his Tract de In- 
terpretatione calls xtuxòg a Verb, tells us acav pwyny, 


X&THWYOp2pevoy Gpov iy πτντ rut Woizoav, PHMA 


Xaaziol as, that every Sound articulate, that forms the 
Oo 4” . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


36: 
Fl 
5 N 


Ch. VI. 
. every other poſſible Attribute, whatever a 


, 


HowR VRR, previouſly to theſe, and ta 


thing may be, whether black or white, 


ſquare or round, wiſe or eloquent, writ- 


ing or thinking, it muſt jr/? of neceſſity 
kxxfs r, before it can poſſibly be any thing 
elſe. For ExX1STENCE may be conſidered 
as an univerſal Genus, to which all things 


of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 


The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of all others, as being 
efſential to the very being of every Pro- 
poſition, i in which they may ſtill be found, 
either expreſt, or by implication ; expreſt, | 
as when, we ſay, The Sun 18 bright ; by 
Im- 


Ss” bh 4 \ 7 ” * * * — 
. Py 


Pirate in.a Propoſition, is called a Ven, p. 24. 
Edit. Ven. Pri ſera” s obſervation, though made on 
another occaſion, is very pertinent to the preſent. 
Men Declinatio, ſed proprietas excutienda eft ſignifca- 
tionts. L. II. p. 576. And in another place he 
ſays non ſemilitudo declinationis omnimodo conjungit 
wel at ifeernit partes orationis inter he, fed vis 100 Dh A gn. 


en L. XIII. p. 970. 


* 


— 
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implication, as when we ſay, The Sun Ch. VI. 
riſes, which i; when reſolved, The 
dun 18 e O. b 424 e f 


* 


'T HE oVerks; B. Orowerbs Bavowetdy 
BB, Fit, o rage. egi, TEXEL,/ vive, are are 
all of them uſed to expreſs this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 
Verba Subſtantiva, Verbs Subſtantive, but 
the Greeks Piuare Tags rd, Verbs of 
Exiſtence, a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Subſtance. 
The principal of thoſe Verbs, and which 
we ſhall particularly here conſider, i is the 
Verb, er wy I | 1 | 

Sins all n is 0 abi. 
lute or qualified—a#b/o/ute, as when we 
ſay, B 1s; quahjied, as when we fay, B 
iS AN ANIMAL; BIS BLACK, Is ROUND; 


Wirz 


8 Y bs. Aff. A. * 


00 See Meaphyſ, A. ot. L. V. c. 7. Edit. Da-Pall. 


Ch. Vl. 


Wirn ben to this + diene, the 
Verb (1s) can by itſelf expreſs abſolute 
Exiſtence, but never the qualiſied, with- 


out ſubjoining the particular Form, be- 
' cauſe the Forms of Exiſtence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 

be not expreſt, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, that 


when (1s) only ſerves to ſubjoin ſome 
ſuch Form, it has little more force, than 
that of a mere Aſſertion. It is under the 
ſame character, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by expreſſing 
that Aſſertion, which is one of their Eſ- 
ſentials. Thus, as was obſerved juſt be- 
fore, Riſeth means, 18 rifng; 3 N. riteth, 
Is Writing. 


A AN- As to EXISTENCE in gene- 
ral, it is either mutable, or immutalle; mu- 
table, as in the Objes of Senſation ; im- 
mutable, as in the Objects of Intellection 
and Science. Now mutable Objects exiſt 


all in t and admit the ſeveral Dif- 
| 4 tinctions 
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tinctions, but rather ſtand oppoſed to 1 
ä W ene 


AND kinks two Ant Significations 


of the ſubſtantive Verb (1s) according 


as it denotes mutable, or immutable Be- 


2 


ing, 


For example, if we ſay, This Orange 
is ripe, (1s) meaneth, that it exiſteth jo 
now at this preſent, in oppoſition to pap 


time, when it was green, and to future. 


time, when it will be rotten. 


Bur if we fay, The Diameter of the 


Square is incommenſurable with its fide, we 
do not intend by (1s) that it is incom- 
menſurable now, having been formerly 
commenſurable, or being to become ſo 
hereafter ; on the contrary we intend that 
Perfection of Exiſtence, to which Time 
and its Dijſtinctios are utterly unknown. 
| Ii is under the ſame meaning we employ 


this 
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tinctions of preſent, paſt, and fa Ch. vl. 
But immutable Objects know no ſuch Dif- w— 


U 
N 
ö 
1 


—— ——— . — — — 


— 
— — — 


— — 
Cong 


HERMES: 


Ch VI. this Verb, when we ſay, TruTH 1s, 
dor, Gop. 1s. The oppoſition 1s not of 


Time. preſent to other Times, but of neceſ= 


ſary Exiftence to all temporary Exiſtence 


whatever (c). And ſo much for Verbs 
of Exiſtence, Eaſt called Verbs ad 
ſtantive. | £0 3a 


Wr are now to deſcend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, ſuch as b/ack 
and white, . to write, ro ſpeak, ta walk, 
&c. among which, when compared and 
oppoſed to each other, one of the moſt 
eminent diſtinctions appears..to be, this. 


: __ by being joined to-a proper, Sub- 


ſtantive 


— 


* | * . 


(c) Cum enim dicimus, DEus EST, non eum dicimus 
,NUNC ESSE, ſed tantum IN SUBSTANTIA ESSE, ut 
Hoc ad immutabilitatem potius ſubſtantiæ, guam ad tempus 
aliqued referatur. Si autem dicimus, DIES EST, ad nul- 

lam diei ſubſtantiam pertinet, niſi tantum ad temporis con- 


| flitutionem ; hoc enim, quod ſignificat, tale eff, tanquam 


ſi dicamus, NUNC EST. Quare cum dicimus ESSE, ut 


of Jubflanttam deſignemus, ſimpliciter EST addimus ; cum 


vero ita ut aliquid prefens ſignificetur, ſecundum Tempus. 
Boeth. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 307. See alſo Plat, 
Tim. p. 37) 38. Edit. Serrani. 
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ſtantive make without farther help à per- Ch. VI. 


ect aſſertive Sentence; while the reſt, 
tho' otherwiſe perfect, are in this reſpect 
deficient. : 


hd 


{4 
& 


EP 44 


To explain by an example. When 
we ſay, Cicero eloquent, Cicero wiſe, theſe 


are imperfect Sentences, though they de- 
note a Subſtance and an Attribute. The 


reaſon is, that they want an Aſfertion, to 
ſhew that ſuch Attribute appertains to 
ſuch Subſtance. We muſt therefore call 


in the help of an Aſſertion elſewhere, an 


(1s) or a (was) to complete the Sentence, 


ſaying Cicero 18 WW! ze, Cicero WAS elo- 


quent, On the contrary, when we fay, 
Cicero writeth,, Cicero walketh, in in- 
ſtances like theſe there is no ſuch occa- 
fion, becauſe the Words /writeth and 
{walketh) imply in their own Form not 
an Attribute only, but an Aſſertion like- 


wiſe. Hence it is they may. be reſolved, 


the one into Js. and Writmg, the other 
into 4 and Walking. 


CY 


a A 
* 


Nov 


| 
| 

| 

| 

' 

i 


— gn > en 
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Ch. VI. 
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 Nowall thoſe Attributives, which have 


this complex Power of denoting both an 


Attribute and an Aſſertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call VæR BS. If we reſolve this complex 
Power into its diſtinct Parts, and take the 
Attribute alone without the Aſſertion, 


then have we ParTicCiPLEs. All other 


Attributives, beſides the two Species be- 
fore, are included together in the general 
Name of ApJtcTIvEs. 


AND thus it is, that AL L ATTRIBU- 
TIVES are either VERBS, PARFICIPLES, 
or ADJECTIVES: | 


Besipts the Diſtinctions abovemen- 
tioned, there are others, which deſerve 
notice. Some Attributes have their Eſ- 
fence in Motion ; ſuch are to walk, to fly, 
to firike, to live. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion; ſuch are to flop, to 
reſt, to ceaſe, to die. And laſtly, others 


have it in ſubjects, which have nothing to 


Py 
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40 with either Motion or its Privation'; Ch. V I. 


ſuch are the Attributes of, Great and Lit- 


tle, White and Black, Wiſe and Fooliſb, 


and in a word the ſeveral Quantities and 


Qualities of all Things. Now theſe laſt 
are ADJECTIVES; thoſe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 
VeRBs or PARTICIPLES. e 
ASS this Circumſtance leads to a 
farther Diſtinction, which may be ex- 
plained as follows. That a/l Motion 7s in 
Time, and therefore, wherever it exiſts, 
implies Time as its concomitant, is evi- 
dent to all, and requires no proving. But 
beſides this, all Reft or Privation of Mo- 
tion implies Time likewiſe. For how can 
a thing be. faid to reſt or ſtop, by being 


in one Place for one Inſtant only? — ſo too 
is that thing, which moves with the 


_ greateſt velocity. + To ſtop therefore or 


reſt, is to be in one Place for more than one 
I nſtant, 


3 Thus Proclus in the Beginning of his Treatiſe 5 
concerning Motion. Heepsv ic 70 TgeTEpev dt 
i Ti GUTY rn du, g dur, rd ip 


T 
— C ̃ . —mi 
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Ch.VI. 
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1 nſtant; that is to ſay, during an Extenſion 
between two Inftants,'and this of courſe 
gives us the Idea of TIME. As therefore 
Motions and their Privation imply Time as 
their concomitant, ſo VER BS, which de- 
note them, come to denote TIME alſo (4 ). 
And hence the origin and uſe of TENsEs, 
* which are ſo many different forms, aſ- 
e ſigned to each Verb, to ſhew, without 


* altering its principal meaning, the va- 


* 


* rious TIMES in which ſuch meaning 
may exiſt.” Thus Scribit, Scripſit, 
Scripſerat, and Scribet, denote all equally 
the Attribute, To Write, while the dif- 
ference between them, is, that they de- 
note Writing in different Times. 

8 . SHOULD 


(4) The antient Authors of Dialectic or Logic 
have well deſcribed this Property. The following is 
part of their Definition of a Verb p oe gi 76 - 
Tp00Tnþparvoy Xeovery a Verb is ſomething, which ſig- 
nifies Time OVER AND ABOVE (for ſuch is the force of 
the Prepoſition, IIæbs.) If. it ſhould be aſked, over 


and above what? It may bg anſwered, over and above 


its principal Signification, which is to denote fome” 
moving and energizing Attribute. See Arifl. de In- 
terpret. c. 3. together with his Commentators * 


nius and Boethius, 
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SHOULD it be aſked, whether Time it- Ch.VI. 
ſelf may not become upon occaſion the EY 


Verb's principal Signification ; it is an- 
| ſwered, No. And this appears, becauſe 
the ſame Time may be denoted by differ- 
ent verbs (as in the words, writeth and 
| peaketh and different Times by the ſame 
Verb (as in the words, ariteth and wrote) 

neither of which could happen, yere 
Time any thing more, than a mere Conco- 
mitant. Add to this, that when words 
denote Time, not collaterally, but prin- 
cipally, they ceaſe to be verbs, and be- 


come either adjectives, or ſubſtantives. 


Of the adjective kind are Timely, I. early, 
Dayly, Hourly, &c. of the ſubſtantive kind 
are Time, Year, Day, Hour, Ke. 


Tux moſt 5 diviſion of TIME is 
into Preſent, Paſt, and Future, nor is any 
language complete, whoſe verbs have 
not TENnsts, to mark theſe diſtinctions. 
But we may go ſtill farther. Time paſt . 


and future are both infinitely extended. 
. Hence 
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Ch. VI. Hence it is that in univerſal Time paſt we 
—r—_ may aſſume many particular Times paſt, 


\-© 


and in univerſal Time Future, many parti- 

cular Times future, ſome more, ſome leſs 
remote, and correſponding to each other 
under different relations. Even preſent 
Time itſelf is not exempt from theſe dif- 
ferences, and as neceſſarily implies /ome 
degree of Extenſion, as does 9 given 
line, however minute. 


HERE then we are to ſeek for the 
reaſon, which firſt introduced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tenſes. It was not 
it ſeems enough to denote indefinitely (or 
by Aoriſts) mere Preſent, Paſt, or Fu- 


ture, but it was neceſſary on many occa- 


ſions to define with more preciſion, what 
kind of Paſt, Preſent, or Future. And 
hence the multiplicity of Futures, Pro- 
terits, and even Preſent Tenſes, with 
which all languages arexfound to abound, 
and without which it would be difficult 
to aſcertain « our Ideas. g 


; 8 | _ How- 


* 
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HowRvER as the knowledge of Ch. VI. 
TEsEs depends on the Theory of 
TIME, and this is a ſubject of no mean 
ſpeculation, we ſhall reſerve it by itſelf 


for the following chapter, 


i 
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CHAP. VI. 


Concerning Time, and Tenſes, 


lay lg and SPACE have this in com- 


mon, that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous, and as ſuch they 
both of them imply Extenſion. Thus be- 
tween London and Saliſbury there is the 
Extenſion of Spare, and between Yeſterday 
and To-morrow, the Extenſion of Time. 


But in this they differ, that all the parts 
of Space exiſt at once and together, while 


flioſe of Time only exiſt in Tranſition or 
Sucegſion (a). Hence then we may gain 
ſome Idea of TIME,” by conſidering it 

under 


() See Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIII. To which 
we may add, what is ſaid by Ammonius—6u9t yag-6 


; 7 e e c 
x JAG» cpa mai, A 1 NATE ul 18 


NYN* © yap To yiveo!as x, gbriperdai rd river N. 
Tinu doth not ſubſiſt the whole at once, but only in & 
ingle Now or Ix STN for it bath its Exiſtence in 
becaming and in wer #3: o be. Amm. in Predicam-- 
p. 82. b. 8 : 
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properties of Tranſition go, Time is dif 
ferent from Space; but as to thoſe of 
Extenfion and Continunty, oy perfect l y 
comcide, 

Lar us take, for example, ſuch a part 
of Space, as a Line. In eyery given LINE 
we may aſſume any where a Point, and 
therefore in every given Line there may 
be aſſumed infinite Paints. So in every 
given TiME we may aſſume any where 

2 Now or Inſtant, and therefore in every 
given Time there may be aſſumed infinite 
Nows or Inſtants. 


FARTHER ſtill—A Point is the Bound 
of every finite Line; and a Now or Ix- 
' STANT, of every finite Time. But altho! 
they are Bounds, they are neither of them 
Parts, neither the Point of any Line, nor 
the Now or Inſtant of any Time. If this 
appear ſtrange, we may remember, that 
the parts of any thing extended are necęſ 

; 3-2 
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under the notion of a tranſient Continuity. C. VII. 
Hence alſo, as far as the affections and 


HERMES. 


c. vn. farily extended alſo, it being eſſential to 
S—— their character, that they ſhould meaſurt 


their Whole. But if a Point or Now were 
extended, each of them would contain 
within itſelf mfinite other Points, and in- 
fintte other Nows (for theſe may be aſſum- 
ed infinitely within the minuteſt Exten- 
fion) and this, it is evident, would be ab- 
ſurd and im poſſible, 


Tusk aſſertions therefore being ad- 
mitted, and both Points and Nows being 
taken as Bounds, but not as Parts (), it 
will 


TY a4. 8 {LIE a. AE 


n 


(5) 2 ori 89t Lier: To NTN Ts Xgove, 
berie 80" a . rug Y, as ds Youppan 
do rng pies popice, It is evident that A Now or 
Inſtant is no more a part of Time, than POINTS are 
of a Line. The parts indeed of one Line are two other 
Lines, Natur. Auſc. L. IV. c. 17. And not 1 
before To gi NIN 8 pig” n TE yay To 
uię O', ru ynueba. der To dN 3% Twv purer” 6 d 
| _XPONOE 8 dont ovyxciohas iK T NYN. 4 

Now is no Part of Time; for a Part is able to meas 

ſure ts N hole, and the Whole is neceſſarily made up of 
its Parts; but TIME doth not appear to * made up of 
OPS. ibid, c. 14. 
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will follow, that in the ſame manner as C. VII, 
the ſame Point may be the End of one Line, > 


and the Beginning of another, ſo the ſame 


Now or Inſtant may be the End of one 


Time, and the Beginning of another. Let us 
ſuppoſe for example, the Lines, AB, BC. 
p B 


4 | | 3 
I ay that the Point B is the End of the 


* Line AB, and the Beginning of the Line, 


BC. In the ſame manner let us ſuppoſe 
AB, BC to repreſent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Infant. In ſuch cafe 
I fay that the Iaſtant B is the End of the 
Time A B, and the Beginning of the 
Time B C. I fay likewiſe of theſe two 


Times, that with. reſpect to the Now or 


Inflant, which they include, the firſt of 
them is neceſſarily PAsT TIME, as being 
previous to it; the other is neceſſarily F u- 
TVRE, as being ſubſequent. As therefore 


HR:4::. _ , qQanr 
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—— Time, and without being Time, is Time's 


Bound ; the Bound of Completion to the 
Paſt, and the Bound of Commencement to 
the Future: from hence we may conceive 
its nature or end, which is to be the Me- 
dium of Continuity between the Paſt and the 
Future, ſo as to render Time, thro all its 


Parts, one e Intire and CITE Whele (e). 


FROM the above ſpeculations, there | 
follow ſome concluſions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 
been attentively conſidered. In the firſt 
place there cannot (trictly r peaking) be 


any... 


* * — 


(c) Te 95 NTN sg. n. Xgove, GomeP b 
On. novices ya. Tov xgover, Toy raf hbert⸗ 2 
3 2 Ng ee xe 81 irs vag Tz pet 


en, TE d rener. A Now or Inſtant is (as was 


ſaid before) the Continuity or holding together of Time ; 
for it makes Time continuous, the paſt and the Future, 
and is in general its boundary, as being the beginning of 
one Time and the ending of another. Natur. Auſcult. 
L. IV. c. 19. Turi e in this place means not Con- 
tinuity, as ſtanding for Extenſion, but rather that Junc- 
tion or Holding 8 by which Extenſion is im- 
parted to hey _ 1 97 


OY 
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any fach Thing as Ti ime preſent. For if all C. VII. 


Time be tranſieni as well as continuous, i 


cannot like a Line be preſent all toge- 
ther, but part will neceſſarily be gone, 
and part be coming, If therefore any 
portion of its continuity were to be preſent 
at once, it would fo far quit its tranſient 
nature, and be Time no longer. But if no 


portion of its continuity can be thus pre- 


ſent, how can Time poſhbly be preſent, to 
5 which ſuch um, is eſſential? 


FARTHER than this—IF there be no 
ſuch thing as Time Preſent, there can be #9 


Senſation of Time by any one of the ſenſes. 


For ALL SENSATION 7s of the * Preſent on- 


Y, the Paſt being preſerved not by Senſe but 


by Memory, and the Future being antici- 
pated by Prudence only and wiſe Forefight. 


Bor if 20 Portion of Time be the ob- 


ject of any Senſation ; farther, if the Pre- 


ſent 


2 


— 


— 


8 Tavri yap (ale hie ſe. ) Gure 79 bubu, dure 
To ine e ο⏑ι T0 Sides a pines 
| I ”y 5 A. 4 
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ſent never exiſt ; if the Paſt be no more; 


if the Future be not as yet; and if theſe 


are all the parts, out of which TIME is 
compounded : how ſtrange and ſhadovry 
a Being do we find it? How nearly ap- 
proaching to a perfect Non-entity (4)? 
Let us try however, ſince the ſenſes fail 
us, if we have not faculties of higher 
power, to ſeize this fleeting Being. 


Tur World has been likened to a va- 
riety of Things, but it appears to reſem- 


ble no one more, than ſome moving ſpec- 


tacle 


(d ) Or. us Z a7 Bat 8x ki, 3 Lis 2 Au- 
Teas, tx Twy Of rig ev ù ronIiu et To αν yup avls 
eiyove, „ BY ii" To os UNA, *% Ar t5iv* tx d 
rar 5 6 drtο, e % d, E)! Re 
Cuſxerrai® To d' i un ovTwy ovixeipevor, aduvaroy 
e de Eeit xatixev wort Boing. That therefore Time 
exi/ts not at all, or at leaft has but a faint and obſcure 
exiſtence, one may ſuſpect from hence. A part of it has 
been, and is no more; a part of it is coming, and is not as 
yet; and aut of theſe is made that infinite Time, which 
is ever to be aſſumed flill farther and farther. Now 
that which is made up of nothing but Non-entittes, it 
ſhould ſeem was impaſſible ever to participate of Entity. 


Natural. Auſc. L. IV. c. 14. See alſo Philop. M. S. 


Com. in Nicomach. p. 10. 


Boon Tür Piney, iy 


By tacle (ſuch as a proceſſion or A triumph) C. VII. 

| that abounds in every part with ſplen did 
objects, ſome of which are ſtill departing, 
as faſt as others make their appearance. 
The Senſes look on, while the ſight paſſes, 
perceiving as much as is humediately pre- 

ſent, which they report with tolerable accu- 

racy to the Soul's ſuperior powers. Hav- 
ing done this, they have done their duty, 
being cancerned with nothing, fave what 
is preſent and inſtantaneous. But to the 
Memory, to the Imagination, and above all 
to the Intellect, the ſeveral Notos or Inflants f 
are not loſt, as to the Senſes, but are pre- 
ſerved and made objects of fleady compre- 
henſion, however in their own nature they 
may be tran/itory and paſſing. Now it is 
« from contemplating two or more of theſe 
« Inftants under one view, together with 
« that Interval of Continuity, which ſub- 

e ſifts between them, that we acquire in- 
* ſenfibly the Idea of TIME (e). For ex- 

e : 


(e) Tere papir yeyovivas yeevor, orav 7% wedrios 
2 v5ips i Ty xwnoe aiohnow Aubuptr, Ogi 


* 
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ample: The Sun r uſes ; ; this I remember; 
it riſes again; this too I remember. Theſe 
Events are not together ; there 1 is an Ex- 

7 5 | tent con 


a 


„ 2 P 7 _ — X * —_— 


r To G@AAo 2 GAAo vToAabeiv aura, M petals mr 
gurav treeoy* dra Yap TH dg ITEM T5 αν yoo. 
ag . d ETY 1 * T& NTN, To pey weöregor, 
To d d deer, TOTE 2 rare Ocuptrr tivas KPONON. 
It is then we ſay there has been TIME, when we can 
acquire a Senſation of prior and ſubſequent in Motion. 


But we diſtinguiſh and ſettle theſe two, by conſidering one 
firft, then the other, together with an interval between 


"them different from both. For as often as we conceive 


the Extremes to be di ifferent from the Mean, and the Soul 
talks of two Nows, one prior and the other ſu, nent, 
then it is we ſay there is TIM E, and this it is we call 
'T1mE. Natural. Auſcult. L. IV. c. 16. Themiſtius's 
Comment upon this paſſage is to the ſame purpoſe. 
Ora ue 0 v8; Evapuryohris 78 NIN, 0 xs etre, 
Tregos i ty To Thþigays ToTE 2, Xgover hos 
en, uo Twy duo NYN GerChperery d uno 
Ted vod * BTW Atytiv Y, dri woc ig S V- 
rexdid e wow, | N axxaidexc, 040-85 &. YEappTs 
T1Xvaiay duo ouptiors aroTeuropeC”. For when the 
Mind, remembering the Now, which it talked of yeſter- 
day, talks again of another Now to-day, then it is it 
immediately has an idea of TIE, terminated by theſe 
two Notos, as by two Boundaries; and thus it is enabled 
zo ſay, that the Duantity is of green, or of ſixteen hours, 
as if it were to ſever a Cubit's length from an infinite 
Line yy Paints, Themiſt. Op. edit, Aldi, b. 45. b. 
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zenſion between them — not however of C. VII. 
Space, for we may ſuppoſe the place ol. 


riſing the ſame, or at leaſt to exhibit no 
ſenſible difference. Yet ſtill we recog- 
nize ſome Extenſion between them. Now 
what is this Extenſion, but a natural Day? 
And what is that, but pure Tine? It is 
after the ſame manner, by. recognizing 
two new Moons, and the Extenſion be- 
tween theſe : two vernal Equinoxes, and 
the Extenſion between theſe ; that we 
gain Ideas of other Times, ſuch as Months 
and Nears, which are all ſo many Inter- 
vals, deſcribed as above; that is to ſay, 
paſſing Intervals of Continuity between two 
W viewed together. 


AnD thus it is THE MIND acquires the 
Idea of TIE. But this Time it muſt be 
remembered is PAS T TIE ON Lv, which 
is always the, i Species, that occurs to 
the human intellect. How then do we 
acquire the Idea of TIux FuTURE? The 
anſwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. 
Should it be dm ſtill farther, Aud 

* N what 


2 
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C. VII. ha; is Anticipation? We an wer, that in 
tis caſe it is a kind of reaſoning by ana- 
logy from ſimilar to ſimilar; from ſucceſ- 


HERMES. 


ſions of events, that are paſt already; to 
ſimilar ſucceſſions, that are preſumed 

hereafter. For example; J obſerve as far 
back as my memory can carry me, how 

every day has been ſucceeded by a night; 
that night, by another day ; that day, by 
another night; and ſo downwards in or- 
der to the Day that is now. Hence then. 
I anticipate a ſimilar ſucceſſion from the pre- 
ſent Day, and thus gain the Idea of days 
and nights in futurity. After the ſame 
manner, by attending to the periodical re- 
turns of New and Full Moons; of Springs, 


bo Summers, Autumns and Winters, all of 
which in Time paſt I find neyer to have 


failed, I anticipate a hike orderly and diver- 
ified ſucceſſion, which makes Months, and 
. and Years, in Te future. 


WI go farther than this, and not only 
thus anticipate in theſe natural Periods, 
but even in matters of human and civil. 

w cConacern. 
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concern. For example: Having obſerved C. vil. 
in many paſt inſtances how health had — 
ſucceeded to exerciſe, and ſickneſs to ſloth; 


we anticipate future health to thoſe, who, 
being now ſickly, uſe exerciſe ; and future 

ſickneſs to thoſe, who, being now healthy, 
are ſlothful. It is a variety of ſuch obſer- 


vations, all reſpecting one ſubject, which 


when ſyſtematized by juſt reaſoning, and 
made habitual by due practice, form the 
character of a Maſter-Artiſt, or Man of 
practical Wiſdom. If they reſpect the 
human body (as above) they form the 
Pzhyſician; if matters military, the Gene- 

ral; if matters national, the Stateſman; 


if matters of private life, the Moraliſt; and 
the ſame in other ſubjects. All theſe ſe- 


veral characters in their reſpective ways 


may be ſaid to poſſeſs a kind of prophetic 


diſcernment, which not only preſents them 


the barren preſpect of futurity (a proſpect 


not kid from the meaneſt of men) but 
ſhews withal thoſe events, which are 
likely to attend it, and thus enables them 


to act with ſuperior certainty and recti- 


. And hence jt is, that (if we except 


\ : | 3 thoſe, 
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1 6 VII. thoſe; who have had diviner affiſtancs) 
— we may juſtly ſay; as was ſaid of old, 

He's the beſt Prophet, who conjectures 


well () 


Font 


8 


(J) Marei P Zerfos, 8515 rake XX&AWSo 
So Milton. 25 5 
Till old Ex perjence 45 attain 1 
To femething like Prophetic Strain. | 
Et facile exiſtimari poteſt, Prudentiam eſſe qlodants 
mods  Divinationem. , | 
Corn. Nep. in n Vit. Attici. 
There i is nothing a appears ſo clearly an object of the 
Mixp or I&TRLIECT only, as the Meets does, ſince 
we can find no place for its exiftence any where elſe. 
Not but the ſame, if we conſider, is equally true of the 
Pg. For tho” it may have once had another kind of 
being, when (according to common Phraſe) it attually 


 2as, yet was it then ſomething Preſent; and not ſome- 


thing Paßt. As Paſt; it has no exiſtence but i in THE 
Mixp or Memory, ſince had it in fact any other, it 


could not properly be called Paſt. It was this intimate 


connection between TIME, and the Soul, that made 
fome Philoſophers doubt, whether if there was no Soul, 
there could be any Time, ſince Time * to have its 
Being in no other region. Id reęor ò n Bong UA 
un Gv s xe vos, Eon THEY d Fic, X. Te A. Natur. 
Auſcult. L. IV. c. 20. Themiſtius, who comments 
the above paſſage, expreſſes himſelf more poſitively. 


Ei Toivuy dg Atyera rere ag punrey 0 T0 aplps- 


pe, To fu To Ke, ond d än 1 T6 de k- 
royiig, rab ra EY BX d VTOF RN, fn bros Ts aglun- 
CovTog 
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| pears, that knowledge of - the Puture 


comes from knowledge of the Paſt ; as 
does knowledge of the Paſt from know- 
ledge of the Preſent, ſo that their Order 


to us is that of PRESENT, PAST, and 
FuTURE. 


Or theſe Species of 8 that . 
the Preſent i is the loweſt, not only as firſt 


in Perception, but as far the more exten . 
five, being arp common to all anti- . 


N as Ker as they poſſeſs Senf. 


Knowledge of the Paſt comes next, 
which is ſuperior to the former, as being 


. confined to thoſe animals, that have Me- 


wy as well as Senſes. Knowledge of the 
Puture 


7 


— I 4 , 
, % SY — 
. ” ” - ut” * 
— 1 . 
— 


* 


royrog HH durd ut HH kvep , paveedy Ws of i 
ay 0 Xelos, tin, un Zong uxng. Them. p. 48, 
Edit. Aldi. Vid. etiam ejuſd. Comm. in Lib. FR Any 
Ie: 94. 


1 x 4 
* 3 2 
X 2 
. 


Mo 


4 Yo. — : 


From what has been reaſoned i it ap- 0. Vn, 


w 
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C. VII. Fature comes laſt, as being PAPER from 


T the other two, and which is for that rea- 


Ariſt 


An. II. 3. ſon the moſt excellent as well as the moſt 


P · 28. 


rare, ſince Nature in her ſuperadditions 


riſes from worſe always to better, and is 


never found to fink from better down t6_ 
worſe *. = ps 

AND now having ſeen, how We ac- 
quire the knowledge of Time paſt, and 
Time future; which is firſt in perception, 


which firſt in dignity; which more com- 


mon, which more rare ; Iet us compare 
them both to the preſent Now or Inſtant, 


and examine what relations they maintain 


towards it. TD, 


Ix the firſt place there may be Times 
both pat and future, in which the preſent 
New has no exiſtence, as for example in 
Ye efterday, and To-morrow. 


AGAIN, 


. . - — . 
— * * 2 ”—_— A . 


— LES 
— — 3 


4 8 
| 


i Ses below, Note (7) of this Chapter, 
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Ao Ax, the preſent Now may ſo far be- C. VII. 
long to Time of either ſort, as to be the 


End of the paſt, and the Beginning of the 


future; but it cannot be included ww:#4:7: 


the limits of either. For if it were poſſible, 


let us ſuppoſe C the preſent Nor included 


FRE Eo 


within the limits of the paſt Time AD. 
In ſuch caſe CD, part of the paſt Time 


AD, will be ſubſequent to C the preſent 


Now, and fo of courſe be future. But 
by the Hypotheſis it is paſt, and ſo will be 


both Paſt and Future at once, which is 
abſurd. In the ſame manner we prove 


that C cannot be included within the li- 
mits of a future Time, ſuch as BE. 


WHrar then ſhall we ſay of ſuch Timer, | 


as this Day, this Month, this Year, this 


12 cen- 
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c. vn. Century, all which include within them 
tze preſent Now ? They cannot be paſt 
Times of future, from what has been prov- 

ed; and preſent Time bas no exiſtence, as 

has been proved likewiſe . Or ſhall we 

allow them to be preſent, rom the preſent 

Now, which exiſts within them; fo that 

from the preſence of that we call theſe 

alſo preſent, tho' the ſhorteſt among them 

has infinite parts always abſent ? If ſo, and 

in conformity to,,cuſtom we allow ſuch 

Times preſent, as preſent Days, Months, 

Years, and Centuries, each mult of necefſi- 

ty be a compound of the Paſt and the Future, 
divided from each other by ſome preſent. 
Now orInſtant,and ſointly called PRESENT, 

while that Now remains within them. Let us 
ſuppoſe for example the Time XY, which 


„ VVV 
FAT — E 35 


let 


2 Sup. p. 104, | 
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let us call a Day, or a Century; and let C. vII. 
the preſent Now or Inflant exiſt at A. S 
I fay, in as much as A exiſts within 
XY, that therefore XA 1s Time paſt, 

and AY Time future, and the whole 

XA, AY, Time preſent, The ſame 
holds, if we ſuppoſe the preſent Now to 

exut at B. or C, or D. e E, or any 
where before V. When the preſent Now 

_ exiſts at V, then is the whole XY Time 

paſt, and ſtill more ſo, when the Now 
gets to g, or onwards. In like manner 
before the Preſent Now entered X, as 
for example when it was at / then was 

the whole XY Time future; it was the 
ſame, when the preſent Now was at 

X. When it had paſt that, then XY 
became Time preſent. And thus it is that 

TI XE is PRESENT, while paſſing, in its 
PRESENT Now or INSTANT. It is the 
fame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere paſſing over a Plane, and being 

for that reaſon preſent to it, is only pre- 

{ent to that Plane in a Single Point at once, 

14 while 
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while during the whole progreſſion its 
parts abſent are finite (g). 


From what has been ſaid, we may 
perceive that ALL TIME, of every deno- 
mination, 


_ 
—_ 
* ww 


(2) PLAcE, according to the antients, was either 
mediate, or immediate. I am (for example) in Europe, 
becauſeI am in England; in England, becauſe in Wilt- 


5 Hire; in Wiltſhire, becauſe in Saliſbury; in Saliſdury, 


becauſe in my own houſe; in my own houſe, becauſe in 


my fludy. Thus far MEDIATE PLACE. And what is 
my IMMEDIATE PLACE? It is the internal Bound of 


that containing Body (whatever it be) which co-incides 


with'the external Bound of my own Body. Ts e- 
Tos wigac, xc d f 70 EHM, E Now as 
this immediate Place is included within the limits of all 
the former Places, it is from this relation that thoſe ne- 
liate Places alſo are called each of them my Place, tho? 
the leaſt among them ſo far exceed my magnitude. To 
apply this to TiME. The Preſent Century is preſent in 
the preſent Tear; that, in the preſent Month ; that, in 
the preſent Day; that, in the preſent Hour; that, in the 


' preſent Minute, It is thus by circumſcription within 


circumſcription that we arrive at THAT REAL AND 
INDIVISIBLE INSTANT, which by being itſelf the very 
Eſſence f the Preſent diffuſes PRESENCE throughout 

all 


— 
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ſo, then whenever we ſuppoſe à definite 
Time, even though it be a Time preſent, it 
muſt needs have a Beginning, a Middle, 


and an End. And ſo much for T1ME, 


Now from the above doctrine of TI ME, 
we propoſe by way of Hypotheſis the fol- 
lowing Theorie of TzxsEs. 


* 


Taz TENS Es are uſed to mark Preſent, 


Paſt, and Future Time, either indefinitely 


F4 With 


2 


all even the TL” of Times, which are found to in- 
clude it within their reſpective limits. Nicephorus Blem- 


mides ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe. "Everws Ji 
xebos giv 6 20 bedr wagaανnL:fV og TW xvęio 
NYN* £0v05 Aeg, tx Wapehnauloros xy NA reg 


cuts, 5 di T1v eos T0 xvgius NTN yeilviaow, | 


NTN AzyGpevos 5 avis. PRESENT TIME there- 


fare is that which adjoins to the REAL Now or In- 
STANT on either ſide, being a limited Time made up of 


Paſt and Future, and from its vicinity to that REAL 
Now ſaid to be Now alſ itſelf. Exil. puouens Kt. . 
See alfo Arift, Phyſic. L. VI. c. 2, 3, &c 
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mination, is diviſible and extended. But if C. VII. 
— 
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©; AL 3 without! reference to any Beginning, Mid- 


” gle, or End; or elſe 45 ſehnitelh, i In reference 


to ſuch diſtunctions. = 


ws 


Ir ind; finitely, then have we THREE 
Tensts, an Aoriſt of the Preſent, an 


Aoriſt of the Paſt, and an Aoriſt of the 


F uture. If de efenitely, then have we three | 
Tenſes to mark the Beginnings of theſe 
three Times; three, to denote their Mid- 


ales; and three to dende their Ends ; ; fo 


all NNE. 6 


Tux theoe firſt of theſe Tenſes we 
call the Inceptive Preſent, the Inceptive 
Paſt, and the Inceptive Future. The 
three next, the Middle Preſent, the Mid- 


dle Paſt, and the Middle Future. And 
the three laſt, the Completive Preſent, 
me Com pletive Vaſt, and * Inv 


F uture. : 


Ann thus it is, that the Tx NS Es in their 
Faber number appear to be TWELVE ; 
| three 
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tbree to denote Time abſolute, and nine to "i VII. 
denote it under its reſpeBtive da Mainctions. 5 
Aoriſt of the Preſent, 

ger. Scribo. I write. | 

Aoriſt of the Paſt, 
yalla. Seriph.. I wrote. 

= Aoriſt of the Future. 
rea. Scribam. I hall write, 


” 9 


— W 


PW 
| 


Inceptive Preſent. 


MO yodpew. Scripturus ſum, I am . 
| going to write. | 
Middle or extended Preſent. 
f = UY Xe vga. Scribo or $ cribens 
ſum. I am writing. 
5 Completive Preſent. 
0 ypape. Seriph. 1 have written, 


— — — — MAS 2 - ud > —— — 


 Inceptive Paſt. 


Ehud edges.” Soripturus eram. 4 
Was beginning to write. 


Middle 
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Middle or extended Paſt. 
Eyęapor or ETUYy.avov Yeapuy. Seribebam. 
I was writing. 
Completive Paſt. 
Eyeypapus. | S cripſeram. I had done f 


writing. 


» 
3 [ 
(1 
g b 
i} 

! 
| i 

[ 
_ 

» 
4 


Inceptive Future.. 


Me, yeapew. Scripturus ero. 1 


ſhall be beginning to write. 


Middle or extended Future. 


Eo. vector. Scribens ero. 1 ſhall 
be writing. 1 


Completive Future. 


Tou eee. Scrip/ers. I ſhall 


have done writing. 


* — 


IT: is not to be expected that the above 
Hypotheſis ſhould be juſtified through all 


Inſtances in every language, It fares with 


Tenſes, 
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15 Tenſes, as with other affections of ſpeech e 
be the Language upon the whole ever ſo 


perfect, much muſt be left, in deſiance of 
all analogy, to the harſh laws of mere 


authority and chance. 


IT may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be diſcovered in 
favour of this ſyſtem, either in languages 
themſelves, or in thoſe authors who have 
written upon this part of Grammar, or 

laſtly in the nature and reaſon of things. 


In the firſt place, as to AoRISTS. 
Aoriſts are uſually by Grammarians re- 


| ferred to the Paſt ; ſuch are ho, I went ; 


erzoov, I fell, &c. We ſeldom hear of 
them in 2h Future, and more rarely ſtill 
in the Preſent. Yet it ſeems agreeable 
to reaſon, that wherever Time is ſignified 
without any farther circumſcription, than 
that of Simple preſent, paſt, or future, the 
Tenſe is AN AORIST, 


Tuus 


4 e. vil. Tus Milton, + 
; — 


Millions of ſpiritual | creatures WA LK the 
ar; 

Unſeen, both when we wake, and whe 
we ſleep. =” — . V. 2%. 


Here the verb (WALK) means not that 

they were walking at that inſtant only, 

when Adam ſpoke, but copigiog indefinitely, 

take any inſtant whatever. So when the 
- fame author calls Hypocriſy, 


the only Evil, that WALKS 
Invifible, except to God alone, 


the Verb (WAL Ks) hath the like aoriſtical 
or indefinite application. The ſame may 

"be ſaid in general of all Sentences of the 
Gromologic kind, ſuch as | 


Ad bade PROPERAT, cito ny 
judicat. 
Avarus, mſi cum moritur, nil redte 

FACIT, Sc | 


ALL 
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Al theſe Tenſes are o many AoRt lers C. vii. 


OF THE PRESENT, 


Gina Sentences aſter the ſame 
manner make likewiſe AoRISTS OF THE 


FUTURE. 


Tu mhil ApMIT TES mm te, formidine 
pena, © ä 


80 too Legiſlative Sentences, Th 


SHALT- not kill, Thou SHALT nor fleal, 


&c. for this means no one particular fa- 
ture Time, but is a prohibition extend- 
ed indgfinitely to 0 part of Time fu- 


ture (5). 


"Ws 


Ys 


(>) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than 


ordinarily deficient, as to the article of Aoriſts. It 


has no peculiar Form even for an Aorift of the Paſt, 
and therefore (as Priſcian tells us) the Preteritum 1s 


* — 


forced to do the double duty both of that Aoriſt, and | 


of the perfeli Preſent, its application in particular in- 
ſtances being to be gathered from the Context. Thus 


I 


* 
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We paſs from Aorifts, to - THE INCPPs 


; TIVE TENSES. 


THEsE may be found in part ſupplied 


(like many other Tenſes) by verbs auxi- 


liar. MEAAQ geapww. Scripturus SUMs 
I AM GOING f write. But the Latins 
go farther, and have a ſpecies of Verbs, 
derived from others, which do the duty 
of theſe Tenſes, and are themſelves for 
that reaſon called Inchoatrves or Inceptives. 
Thus from Caleo, I am warm, comes Ca- 
leſco, I begin to grow warm; from Tumeo, 
J. ell, comes Tumeſco, I begin to ſiwell. 
Theſe Inchoative Verbs are fo peculiarly 
appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 


that they are defective as to all Tenſes, 


which denote it in its Completion, and 
there- 


22 


n _ 5 » 3 * 1 
— wa 


it is that FECI means (as the ſame author informs us) 
hoth weroina and iroinen, I have done it, and 7 
did it; vipt both £002 and edo, I have juft ſeen 
it, and I ſaw it once, Pri iſe. Gram. . TIO p- 814, 
838. Lai. hs 
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therefore have neither Perfectum, Plus 0. VII. 
quam-perfetum, or Perfect Future. There — 
is likewiſe a ſpecies of Verbs called in 
Greek Eperned, in Latin Defiderativa, the 
| Defideratives or Meditatives, which if they 
are not ſtrictly Inceptives, yet both in 
| Greek and Latin have a near affinity with 
them. Such are kai, Bellaturio, 1 
have a defire to make war; 3 Foworic, Eſurio, 
J long to eat (i). And fo much ſor THE 
INcEPTIVE TENSES. 
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Tux two laſtorders of Tenſes which re- 
main, are thoſe we called (4) THEMI DDE 
TensEs (which expreſs Time as extended 

| and 


8 


(i) As all Beginnings have reference to what is fu- 
ꝛurꝭ, hence we {ce how properly theſe Verbs are formed, 
the Greek ones from a future Verbs the Latin from a 
future Participle. From woatpnow and Bewrw come 
woagnetiu and Bewoeic; from Bellaturus and Efurus 
come Bellaturio and Efurio. See Macrobius, p. 69 t. 
Ed. Var. 4 waw vi. pe viv on TEAAZEIONTA 
evoinoas yihdaoa. Plato in Phædone. 


| (4) Care muſt be taken not to confound theſe middle 
Tenſes, with the Tenſes of thoſe Verbs, which dear 
the ſame name among 66 
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TIivx, which expreſs i its Completion or End. N 


it 


Now for theſe the authorities ate many 


They have been acknowledged already 


in the ingenious Accidence of Mr. Hoad- 
ly, and explained and confirmed by Dr; 
Samuel Clarke, in his rational edition of 
Homer's Iliad. Nay, long before either 
of theſe; we find the ſame ſcheme in Sca- 
liger, and by him (7) aſcribed to + Gro- 
cinus, as its author. The learned Gaza 
| | = who 


% 


— 


3 I) Ex his percipimus Grecitium acuti ey Ten- F 


fora divifiſſe, ſed minus commid?. Tria enim conſlituit, 


ut nos, ſed que bifariam ſecat, Per feftum & Imperfec- 
tum : fic, Præteritum imperfectum, Amabam: Præte- 
ritum perfectum, Amaveram. Rec ſans. Et Præ- 
ent inpenſectun, Amo. Rette haftenus; continuat 
enim amorem, neque abſolvit. At Prefens perfectum, 
Amavi: guis hoc dicat? — De Futuro autem ut non 


mal ſentit, ita controverſum eff. Fi uturum, inguit, : 


imper fettum, Amabo: Perfettum, Amavero. Non 
malt, i inquam : i, gnificat enim Amavero, amorem  futu- a 
rum & abſolutum iri: Amabo perfectionem nullam in- 


dicat. De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 


+ His Name was WilliamGrocin, an Engliſhman,cotio 
temporary. with Eraſmus, and celebrated for his learn- 
ing. He went to Florence to ſtudy under Landin, and 


was Profeſſor at Oxford, Spec. Lit. Flor, p. 205. 


— 


(ho was himſelf a Greek, and one of the C. VII. 

ableſt reſtorers of that language in tũge 

weſtern world) characterizes the Tenſes 

in nearly the ſame manner (/). What 

Apollontus hints, is exactly conſonant (n). 
Priſcian 
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. 2 The l Raabe Tram (as this Author informs 
us in his excellent Grammar) denotes 76 i“ 
 ae\ts, that which is now Inſtant and incomplete; 
THE PERFECTUM, 70 wageAnaulog deri, h ile 
ts werwroG, that which is now immediately aft, and is 
the Completion of the 1 THE IMPERFECTUM,, 
0 we 9 Greg TS TACwX nv, the ex- 
tended and incomplete part of the Paſt; and THE PLus- 
QUAM-PERFECTUM, To wWeprrnmules dA, 28 | 
EvTEALG TE wagt that which is paſt long ago, and 
ts the completion of the præteritum. Gram. L. IV. 

(1) Erbe, à weidoprda, Ji = wapwynpive 

currixtν Cnugives 6 wagantα¹,ẽ e, Tiv YE fals 
everwooav—Hence we are perſuaded that the Perfectum 
doth not ſignify the completion of the Paſt, but PRESENT. 
CoMPLETION. Apollon. L. III. c. 6. The Reaſon, 
which perſuaded him to this opinion, was the appli- 

cation and uſe of the Particle d, of which he was 
then treating, and which, as it denoted Potentiality or 
Contingence, would aſſort (he ſays) with any of the paſ- 
ſing, extended, and incomplete Tenſes, but never with 
this PERFECTUM, becauſe this implied ſuch a con- 
plete and indefeaſible exiſtence, as never to be qualified 
into the nature of a Contingent, 


K 


————— — - 


HERMES. 


. Priſtian too advances the fame dectrine N 
from the Stoics, whoſe authority we eſteem 
greater than all the reſt, not only from the 
more early age when they lived, but from 
their ſuperior ſkill in Philoſophy, and 
their peculiar attachment to Dialectic, 
which naturally led them to great accuracy 


in theſc Grammatical Speculations (o). 
BzroRE 


4s) By theſe Philoſophers the a wi 4) Tr 
was called THE IMPERFECT PRESENT, and the vul- 
gar Prateritum, THE PERFECT PRESENT, than 
which nothing can be more conſonant to the ſyſtem 
that we favour. But let us hear Priſcian, from whom 


we learn theſe facts. PRASENS TEMPUS proprie di- 


citur, cujus pars jam præteriit, pars futura eff. Cum 
enim Tempus, fluvii more, inſtabili volvatur curſu, vix 
punctum habere pateſt in præſenti, hoc eft, in inſlanti. 
Maxima igitur pars ejus (ficut dictum gſt) vel præteriit 
vel futura eft.—Unde STOICI jure HOC TBEMPUS PRE- 
SENS etiam IMPERFECTUM vacabant (ut dictum gſi) 
eo quod prior ejus pars, que preteriit, tranſobis eft, 
deęſt autem ſequens, id ęſt, futura. Ut fe in medio uerſu 
dicam, (cribo verſum, priore ejus parte ſcriptd ; cui ad- 
huc degſt extrema pars, preſent! utor verbo, dicendo, 
ſcribo-verſum : ſed IMPERFECT UM oft, quod degſt ad- 
huc verſui, quod ſcribatur — Ex eodem igitur Pre- 
ſenti naſcitur etiam Perſectum. Si enim ad finem per- 
veniat inceptum, ſlatim utimur PRATERITO PER - 
FECTO ; continus enim, ſcripto ad finem verſus dico, 


ſcripſi verſum.— And ſoon after ipeaking of the Latin 


Per- 
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Bz FoRE we conclude, we ſhall add a C. vnn. 
which 


few miſcellaneous . obſervations, 


will be more eaſily intelligible from the 
hypotheſis here advanced, and ferve with 


al to confirm its truth. 


AND firſt, the Latize uſed their Prate- 


ritum Penfectum in ſome inſtances after a 
very peculiar manner, ſo as to imply the 
very reverſe of the verb in its natural ſig- 
nification. Thus, VixiT, ſignified, 18 
DEAD; FuIT, ſignified, Now 18 NoT, 18 


NO MORE. It was in this ſenſe that Cicero 
addreſſed the People of Rome, when he 


had put to death the leaders in the Cata- 
lnarian Danner He appeared in the 
by 2 F orum 3 


Porfeltum, he — tamen, quod Romani 
Px aTERITO PERFECTO nen folum i in re modo com- 


pleta ,utuntur, ( in quo vim habet ejus, qui apud Gre 


Tagen vocatur, quem SToict TEAEION 
_ ENEETQTA nominaverunt) fed etiam pro o 'Aogipu 
accipitur, &c, Lib. VIII. p. 872, $13, 814. 
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C. VII. Forum, and cried out with a loud voice, 
y— #* VixeRUNT. So Virgil, 


| Fuimus Troes, rutT Lium & 
ingens 


Gris Der dan dun . 
: „ And 


ery 4 


* So among the Romans, when in a Cauſe all the 
Pleaders had ſpoken, the Cryer uſed to proclaim Dix- 
ERUNT, i. e. they have done ſpeaking. Alcon. Pæd. 
in Verr. II. | 
| So Tibullus ſpeaking of certain | Prodigic and 
evil Omens. | 
Heæc fuerint olim. Sed tu, 1 mitis, Apollo, 
Prodigia indomitis merge ſub æguoribus. 
Eleg. II. 5. ver. 19. 
Let theſe Evtiits HAVE BEEN in days of old; —by 
Implication therefore—But HENCEFORTH let them Le 
no more. 
So Eneas in Vi . prays to 8 
Hac Trejana tenus fuerit fortuna ſecuta. 
Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverſe, like that of 
Troy, and its inhabitants,) HAVE ſo far FOLLOWED us. 


By implication therefore, but let it follow us no farther, 
Here let it end, Hic fit ie as Servius well obſerves 


in the place. 
In which inſtances, by FRE way, ich not 1 the 
force of the Tenſe, but of the Mood, the PRECATIVE 
or IMPERATIVE, not in the Future but in the PAST. 


See p. 15 155» 156. 
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And again, C. vn. 
Locus Ardea quondam | 1 


Dictus avis, & nunc magnum manet 


Ardea nomen, ) 
* Sed fortuna PFUIT— En. vie . 
Tux reaſon of theſe ſignifications is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE PowER of 
the Tenſe here mentioned. We ſee that 1 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- — 
fairs, are maintained by the reciprocal þ 
ſucceſſion of Contraries. It is thus with 
Calm and Tempeſt; with Day' and 
Night ; with Proſperity and Adverſity ; 
with Glory and Ignominy ; with Life 
and Death. Hence then, in the in- 
ſtances above, the completion of one con- 
trary is put for the commencement of the 
other, and to fay, HATH LIVED, or, 
HATH BEEN, has the ſame meaning with, 
IS Dzav, or, 18 No MORE. _ 
3 IT 


LY 


* Certus in hoſpitibus non eft amor; errat, ut pſhe * 
Cumque nihil ſperes firmius eſſe, FUIT. 
Epiſt. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. ver. 190. 


Sive erimus, ſeu nos Fata FU188E volent. 
Tibull. III. 5. 32. 
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C. vII. Ir is remarkable in * Virgil, that he 
— frequently j Joins in the ſame ſentence this 
complete and perfect Preſent with the ex- 
tended and paſſing Preſent z which proves 
that he conſidered the two, as belonging 
to the ſame ſpecies of Time, and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with 
each other. | 
TJilbi jam brathia contrahit ile 


rar, & eh, 0 plus parte reliquit. 
Gs I, 


Terra tremit ; fugere firre— G . 


Præſertim ſi tempeflas a vertice ſluit 
Incubuit, glom eratque ferens intendlia 


ventus. G. II. 
l noto citius, volucrique fagitts, 


Ad terram fu git, & portu fe condidit 
allo. En. V. 


IN 


* 


Dre | 653 we n 


* See alſa Spencer” s Fairy * B. I. C. 3. 
St. 19. C. 3. St. 39. C. 8. St. 9. 

He hath his Shield redeem'd, and forth his Sward 

* draws. 


Eb as | | 
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Ix the ſame manner he Joins the fame C. VII. 
two modifications of Time in the Pf.. 
that is to ſay, the complete and perfect | 
Paſt with the extended and paſſing. 
—————[nruerant Danat, & tectum omne. 
tenecbant.. +. An. II. 
Ts tmbris torts radios, tris nubis aquofer 
Addiderant, rutih tris ignis, & atitis 
auftri, ; 
Fulgores nunc tertificos, — me- 
Fumgne 
Miiſcebant operr, flammiſyte ſequaribus 
zras (p). n. VIIL 
| As 


(p) The Intention of Virgil may be better ſeen, in 
rendering one or two of the above paſſages into Eng- 


1 
2 — jam 8 contrahit ardens 
Scorpius, & cali juſtd plus parte reliquit. 

For thee the ſcorpion 18 NOW CONTRACTING his clawvs, 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT thee more than a juft por- 
tion of Heaven. The Poet, from a high ſtrain of poetic 
adulation, ſuppoſes the ſcorpion ſo deſirous of admit- 
ting Auguftus among the heavenly figns, that though 


he has already made bim more than room enough, yet 
R 4 he 
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As to the IMPERFECTUM, it is ſome- 


times employed to denote what is uſual 


and cuſtomary. Thus furgebat and ſcribe- 
bat ſignify not only, he was ri ing, He 


WAS writing, but upon occaſion they fig- 
nify, he USED to riſe, be UsED to write. 
The reaſon of this is, that whatever is. 
cuſtomary, muſt be ſomething which has 
been frequently repeated. But what has been 


frequently repeated, muſt needs require an 
 Exten/ion of Time paſt, and thus we fall in- 


ſenſibly into the TE NSE here mentioned. 


AGAIN, 


tt. 


be n. continues to be making him more. Here fon 
we have two acts, one perfed?, the other pending, and 
hence the uſe of the two different Tenſes. Some edi- 


tions read relinguit; but religuit has the quppority of 


the celebrated Medicean manuſcript. 
AI noto citius, volucrique ſagittd, 
Ad terram fugit, & portu ſe condidit alte. 
The ſhip, quicker than the wind, or a ſwift arrow, con- 


'TINUES FLYING to land, and 18 Hip within the 22 


harbour. We may ſuppoſe this Harbour, (like many 
others) to have been ſurrounded with high Land. 


| Hence the Veſſel, immediately on entering it, was 


ö bid from thoſe ſpeRators, who had oo out 
te 
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| Acain, we are told by Pliny (whoſe 
„tee likewiſe is confirmed by many 


gems and marbles ſtill extant) that the 


ancient painters and ſculptors, when they 
fixed their names to their works, did it 


 pendenti titulo, in a ſuſpenſive kind of In- 
ſeription, and employed for that purpoſe. 


the Tenſe here mentioned. It was Amz- 
Ng moles, Apelles Jaciebat, Hout 


roles, Polycletus faciebat, and never eroinoe 


or fecit. By this they imagined that they 
avoided the ſhew of arrogance, and had in 
caſe of cenſure an apology (as it were) pre- 
pared, ſince it appeared from the work it- 
ſelf, that it was once indeed in hand, but no 
pretenſion that i? was ever finiſbed (9). 

5 It 


of — 


to ſee the Ship-race, but yet might il continue fail- 
ing towards the ſhore within. 
Inruerant Danai, & tectum omne tenebant. 
The Greeks HAD ENTERED and WERE THEN POS- 
SESSING the whole Houſe ; as much as to ſay, they had 
entered, and that was over, but their Poſſeſſion con- 
tinued flill, 


(7) Plin. Nat. Hift. L. 1 The firſt Printers (who 


were moſt of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 


the 
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C. VII. Ir is remarkable that the very manner, 
in which the Latint derive theſe Tenſes 
from one another, ſhews a plain reference 
to the ſyſtem here advanced. From Zhe 
paſſing Preſent come the paſſing Paſt, and 
Future. Scribo, Scribebam,  Scribam. 
From the perfect Preſent come the per- 
fect Paſt, and Future. Scripſi, Scripſeram, 
Scripſero. And ſo in all inſtances, even 
where the verbs are irregular, as from 
Fero come Ferebam and Ferum; from 

Tuli come Tuleram and Tulero. 


Wx ſhall conclude by obſerving, that 
the Ox DER of the Tenſes, as they ſtand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 
fortuitous Order, but is conſonant to our 
perceptions, in the recognition of Time, 
according to what we have explained al- 
| ready 


——_— 
* 


< 1 
n 3 . OS. LS 5 11 


the antient Artiſts uſed the ſame Tenſe. Excudebat 
H. Stephanus. Excudebat Guil. Morelius. Abfoluebat . 
Joan. Benenatus, which has been followed by Dr. 
Taylor in his late valuable edition of Deme/thenes. 
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and my the Future, 


AND now, having Ren what authori- 
ties there are for Aoriſts, or thoſe Tenſes, 


which denote Time imdefinitely; and what 
for thoſe Tenſes, oppoſed to Aoriſts, 
which mark it definitely, (ſuch as the In- 
ceptive, the Middle, and the Completive) 
we here finiſh the ſubject of Tims and 
TENSEs, and proceed to conſider THE 
VeRB IN OTHER ATTRIBUTES, which 
it will be neceſſary to deduce from other 


| principles. 


— ne 444 4 4 3 1 


00 See before p. 10, 1 1e, 111, 112, 113. Scale 
ger's obſervation upon this occaſion is elegant. —Ords 
autem (Temporum ſcil.) aliter gſt, quam natura corum. 
uod enim præteriit, prius eft, quam quad eſt, itaque pri- 
mo loco debere poni videbatur. Verim, quod primo quogue 
tempore offertur nobis, id creat primas ſpecies in animo: 
guamobrem Præſens Tempus primum locum occupavit; 
e enim commune omnibus animalibus. Præteritum au- 
tem iis tantum, que memoriã priedita ſunt, Futurum 
vers etiam puucioribus, quippe quibus datum eff pruden- 
tie officinm. De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See alſo 
Senecæ Epiſt. 124. Mutum animal ſenſu comprehendit 


. nie; z preeteritorum, &c. 
* CHAP, 
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ready (r). Hence it is, that the Preſent C. VII. 
Tenſe ſtands firſt ; then 2e Paft T „ 


4 
0 * 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Concerning Modes. E 


X7E have obſerved already =_ that 

the Soul's leading powers are thoſe 

of Perception and thoſe of Volition, which 
words we have taken in their moſt com- 
prehenſi ve acceptation. We have obſerved 
alſo, that all Speech or Diſcourſe is a pub- 
hiſhing or exhibiting ſome part of our ſoul, 
either a certain Perception, or a certain 
Volition. Hence then, according as we 


. - 0 bd d i | d 
_ exhibit it either in @ different part, or af- 
ter @ different manner, hence I ſay the va- 


% 


riety of Mops or Moons (5). - 


* ry i. th 5 „** 8 — TI 3 8 * 8 —— 


wp See Cade . 

(%) Gaza defines a Mode exactly —8 to this 
doctrine. He ſays it is — BAA, #1 d, wibnuc 
oyns. di pong c - Holition or Aﬀec- 
tion of the Soul, ſignified through ſome Foice, or Sound 


| articulate. Gram. L. IV. As therefore this is the 


nature of Modes, and Modes belong to Verbs, hence 
Sa | it 
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Ir we ſimply declare, or indicate ſome- C. VIII. 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a 
Perception or Volition) it is equally. the 
fame) this conſtitutes that Mode called 
the DECLARATIVE or INDICATIVE. ' 


A Perception. 
—Nosco crinis, incanaque ments 
Regis Romani. TO n. VL 
A Volition. 


| * | 
In nova FERT ANIMUS mutafas 3 | 


formas | 
Corporg—— | Ovid. Metam. * 


Ie we do not ſtrictiy aſſert, as of ſome- 
thing abſolute and certain, but as of ſome- 
thing paſible only, and in the number of 

| Con- 


— — — — — 


it is Apollonius obſerves roi p̃iα i £a0pi705 Wr- 
eaxerra- 1 yen did berig—the Souls diſpoſition is 
in an eminent degree attached to Verbs. De Synt. 
L. III. c. 13. Thus too PN ian: All fart diverſe 
INCLINATIONES ANSMS, quas Daria conſeguĩtur DE» 
CLINATIO VERBI. L. VIII p. $21. 
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C vn. 888 this makes that Mode, which 
— Grammarians eall the PoTENT1&L ; and 
which becomes o ſuch. occaſions the 
leading Mode of the ſentence. _ 


H E RM E s. 


Sed tacitus paſei fi poſſet Corvus, HA- 
BERET . 


Plus dapis, &c. . 


Yer ſometimes jt is not the leading 
Mode, but only fubjomed to the Indica- 
tive. In ſuch caſe, it is moſtly uſed to 
denote the End, or final Cauſe ; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in deſpite of all our foreſight, is therefore 
expreſt moſt naturally by the ode here 


mentioned. For example, 


* 


Ur jb bine homines, furgunt + ace 


latrones. os. 
T7 hieves riſe by night, that they may cut 
ens * | 


HRT 
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HRE that they rie, is poſitively a efſerted C. vl. 


in the Declaratiue or Indicative Mode: 
but as to their cutting mens throats, this 
is only delivered potentially, becauſe how 
truly ſoever it may be the End of their 
riſing, it is ſtill but a Contingent, that may 
never perhaps happen. This Mode, as 
often as it is in this manner ſubjoined, is 
called by Grammarians not the Potential, | 
but THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Bor it {6 happens, in the conſtitution 
of human affairs, that it is not always 
ſufficient merely to declare ourſelves to 
others. We find it often expedient, from 

a aconſciouſneſs of our inability, to addreſs 
them after a manner more intereſting to 
_ ourſelves, whether to have ſome Percep- 
tion informed, or ſome Volition gratified. 
Hence then new Modes of ſpeaking ; if 
we interrogate, it is the INTERROGA+ 
IVI Mops ; if we require, it is the Rx- 
QUI8LTIVE. Even the Requiſitive itſelf 
bath its ſubordinate Species : With reſpect 
to inferiark, it is an IMPERATIvE MoDE; 
8 wWirh 


—— » —— 
, 


= | 
C. vIII. with reſpect to equals and ſuperiors, it is 
wr a PRECATIVE of OPTATIVE*. 


H E R MES. 


_ AND thus have we eſtabliſhed a variety 
of Modes; the IN DICATIVE or DECLA- 
RATIVE, 70 aſſert what we think certain; 


the PoTeNnTiAL, for the Purpoſes of 


whatever we think Contingent; THE IN- 
TERROGATIVE, when. we are doubtful, to 
procure us Information ; and THE REQUI- 


' $ITIvE, 9 afjift us in the gratification of 


our Valitions. The Requiſitive too appears 
under two diſtinct Species, either as it is 
IMPERATIVE to inferiors, or PRE CA“ 
TIVE to ſuperiors: (c). 

. 


1 
— nn 2 


It was the confounding of this Diſtinction, "IA 
gave riſe to a Sophiſm of Protagoras. Homer (ſays he) 
in beginning his Iliad with— Sing, Muſe, the Wrath, — 


when he thinks to pray, in reality commands. i- 


ola eib ſtvos, erir&T|t, Ariſtot. Poet. c. 19. The 
Solution is evident from the Diviſion here eſtablithed, 
the Grammatical Form being in both caſes the ſame. 


le) The Species of fades in great meaſure depend 


on the Species of Sentences. The Stoics increaſed the 
number of Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics. Be- 
ſides thoſe mentioned in Chapter II, Note (b) they had 

TE many 
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As therefore all theſe ſeveral Modes 


have their foundation in nature, ſo have 
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—— 


certain 


” 2 2 0g Pr hues ty wy 


r 


many more, as may be ſeen in Ammonius de Interpret. 
p. 4. and Diogenes Laertius, L. VII. 66. The Peri- 


en (and it ſeems too with reaſon) eonſidered all 


theſe additional Sentences as included within thoſe, 
which they themſelves acknowledged, and which they 
made to be five in number, the V ocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Aſſer- 
tive. There is no mention of a Potential Sentence, 
which may be ſuppoſed to co-incide with the Aſſertive, 


or Indicative. The Vocative (which the Peripate- 


tics called the e XANT4X0vy but the Stoics more 
properly TpoTayopevrinG) was nothing more than the 
Form of addreſs in point of names, titles, and epithets, 
with which we apply ourſelves one to another, * As 
therefore it ſeldom included any Verb within it, it 
could hardly contribute to form a verbal Mode. Am- 


monius and Beethins, the one a Greek Peripatetic, the 


other a Latin, have illuſtrated the Species of Sen- 
tences from Homer and Vi Cala after the following 
manner. 


A Te ey. wie tidav, 75 Te KAHTIKOY, of 
| 22, 28 dx Arei 5 

% Tz POT TAK TIK OT, & 2d, 
Baden it, Ig. 0 | 


* 4% 


= 


H E R M E 8. 


C II. certain marks or ſigns of them been! in- 


troduced into de that we may be 
enabled 


5 _ 2 : , F 
- F 


* 


A 13 *EPNTHMATIKOT, «5 28, 
Ti, wobev. £55. avdpiy mm 
a 73 *EYKTIKOT, os v8. 
A. va Ze Te AN e 
1 IMs T8, Tz GIST, nal oy & a 
gabe zee! d rous TwY N ojoy 
. dt TE Tarta C 


8 wel warröe, &e. Eis 76 ws! Egpa. P- 4+ 


Biethius $ Account i is as follows. fee Vere 
Orationum partes quingue ſunt - DEPRECATI VA, ut, 


Jupiter omnipotens, precibus 2 fleferis ullis, 
Da deinde auxilium, Paier, atgue hac omina firma. 


ImPERATIVA, ut, 
Fade ages Nate, voca » Palo, & labere penis. 


Dias e ut,, | 
Dic mihi, Damæta, cijum pecus 4. 


VocaTivaA, ut, 


O! Pater, O. 3 rerumgue ctorns pote . 


ENUNTIATIVA, in qud ud Veritas vel Falſi ſtas invenitur, ut, 
Principia arboribus varia ef! natura creandis. 


Bocth. in Lib. de Interp. p. 291. 
— | "3 


A 
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enabled by our diſcourſe to ſignify them,” c VIII. 
one to another. And hence thoſe various * | 


Mops or Moops, of which we find in, 
common Grammars ſo prolix a detail, and 
which are in fact no more than © fo many 
* literal Forms, intended to expreſs theſe 
« natural Diltinctions*” (4). 

02 fin AL T. 


„* Sx 4 "4 1 * 


In Ai dw the ſame Sentences may be found, as fol- 
lows. THE PRECATIVE, 


—Univerſal Lord ! be bounteous Al 
To give us only Good — | 


THE IMPERATIVE, | 
| Go then, Thou mightieft, in thy Father's _ 


Tur INTERROGATIVE, 
hence, and what art thou, excitable Shape 4 


Treg wann 
Adam, earth's hallow'd * 
Of God inſpir' d 


Tas A$SERTIVE or rennen . 
De conguer d alſo and enſlav'd by war 
Gal with their freedom 19 oft, all rn loſe.” 


(4) The Greek Language, which is of all the a 


cegan and complete, expreſſes theſe ſeveral Modes, 
| L 2 and 


> 
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C. VIII. 


H E R M E s. 


ALL theſe Mopꝝs have this in com- 
mon, that they exhibit ſome way or other 
| \ * the 


ä 


— 


and all diſtinctions of Time likewiſe, by an adequate 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. Theſe 
Variations may be found, ſome at the beginning of the 
Verb, others at its ending, and conſiſt for the moſt 
part either in multiplying or diminiſhing the number of 


- Syllables, or elſe in lengthening or ſhortening their re- 
ſpective Quantities, which two methods are called by 


Grammarians the Syllabic and the Temporal. The 
Latin, which is but a Species of Greek ſomewhat de- 


| baſed, admits in like manner a large portion of thoſe 


Variations, which are chiefly to be found at the End- 
ing of its Verbs, and but rarely at their Beginning. 


Vet in its Deponents and Paſſi ves it is fo far defective, 


as to be forced to have recourſe to the Auxiliar, ſum. 
The modern Languages, which have ſill fewer of thoſe - 
Variations, have been neceſſitated all of them to aſſume 
two Auxiliars at leaſt, that is to ſay, thoſe which ex- 
preſs in each Language the Verbs, Have, and Am. As 
to the Engliſb Tongue, it is ſo poor in this reſpect, as 
to admit no Variation for Modes, and only one for 


Time, which we apply to expreſs an Aorift of the 


Paſt. Thus from Write cometh Mrote; from Give, 


Gave; from Speak, Spake, &c. Hence to expreſs 


Time, and Modes, we are compelled to employ no 
leſs than ſeven Auxiliars, viz, Do, Am, Have, Shall, 
Wil, May, and Can; which we uſe ſometimes ſingly, 
. Wire : & 
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the SouL and its AFFECTIONS. Their c VII. 


Peculiarities and DillintBons are in part, 
as follows, : 


© 


Tur RREOGUISITIVE and IN TERRO/ 
GATIVE Mopes are diſtinguiſhed from 


the Indicative and Potential, that whereas 


theſe 14 ſeldom call for a Return, to the 
two former it is always neceſſary. 


Ir we compare THE RequisITIVE 


Mop with THE INTERROGATIVE, we 


ſhall find theſe alſo diſtinguiſhed, and 


that not only in the Return, but in other 


Peculiarities. 


* 


L 3 „„ = 


. 
K 
* 


1 


as when we ſay, I am writing, I have een; ſome- 


| times two together, as, I have been writing, I ſhould 
have written; ſometimes no leſs than three, as I might 
have been loſt, he could have been preſerved. But for 


theſe, and all other ſpeculations, relative to the Genjus 
of the Engliſh Language, we refer the reader, who 


- wiſhes for the moſt authentic information, to that ex- 


cellent Treatiſe of the learned Dr. Lototh, intitled, 4 
foart Introduftion to Engliſh Grammar. 


1 " 


C. VIII. 


HER MES. 


7 he Return ta the Requi ihtive i is ne. 


FY times made in Words, ſometimes in Deeds. 


To the requeſt of Dido to Entas— | 


— primd dic, hoſpes, origine noble 
Infiatas Dandum—— 


the proper Return was in V. ords, he 3 "4 
in an hiſtorical Narrative. To the Re- 
queſt of the unfortunate Chief date 
obolum Reliſaris the proper Return was 
in a Deed, that is, in a charitable Relief. 
But with reſpect to the Interrogative, the 


Return is neceſſarily made in Words alone, 


in Words, which are called a Reſponſe or 
Anſwer, and which are always actually or 


by implication ſome definitive Hertive | 


Sentence. Take Examples. Whoſe Verjcs 


are rbeſe ?— the Return is a Sentence— 


Theſe are Verſes of Homer. Was Brutus 
a worthy Man the Return is a Sen- 
tence Brutus Was @ _— Man. 


Aut hence (if we may 3 permitted 
to digreſs) we may perceive the near 
affinity 
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affinity of this Interrogatrve Mode with C. VIII. 
the Indicative, in which laſt its Reſponſe 4, 


or Return is moſtly. made. So near in- 


deed is this Affinity, that in theſe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the ſame 
Form (e), nor are they otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed, than either by the Addition or 
| Abſence of ſome ſmall particle, or by ſome 
minute change i in the collocation of the 
words, or ſometimes c only oy. a change 1 in 
the Tone, or Accent (0. eee 


wt 


* * = FS * warn ” OS - a * a EI Cw 
. . 1 ; 1 4 


(e) "Hye 3y wt q eigixn by, 11 
iH XarAPariv & Ho,, fuchira ral rd 
xα e en ene a vn f 
t, bog. tic T0 Nya de. The Indicative 
Mode, of which we ſpeal, by laying aſide that Afſertion, 
which by its nature it implies, quits the name of Indi- 
cative—1when it reaſſumes the Aſſertion, it returns again 
to its proper Character. Apoll. de Synt. L. III. c. 21. 
Theodore Gaza ſays the ſame, Introd. Gram. L. IV. 


(J) It may be obſeryed of the Haga 
that as often as the Interrogation is ſimple and definite, 
the Rs may be made in almoſt the ſame Words, 

4 by 


dS OW 


* 


\ 


c vin. 
e tween the Interrogative warp and Wis 


Re Fs ' 


H E RM E s. 
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; 4 of # : | | 
Bur to return to our compariſon be- 


by converting tent into a ſentence 8 or ne- 
gative, according as the Truth is either one or the 
other. For example. Are theſe Verſes of Homer? 
Reſponſe — Theſe Verſes are of Homer. Are thoſe 
Verſes of Virgil! Reſponſe — T h ſe are not Verſes of 
Virgil. And here the Artiſts of Language, for the 
ſake of brevity and diſpatch, have provided two Parti- 
cles, to repreſent all ſuch Reſponſes ; Yes, for all the 


affirmative; No, for all the bs ade | 


But when the Interrogation is complex, as when we 


ſay— Are theſe Verſes of Homer, or Virgil? much 
more, when it is :ndefinite, as when we ſay in general 
— Whoſe are theſe Verſes b -e cannot then reſpond 


after the manner above mentioned, The Reaſon is, 


- that no Interrogation can be anſwered by a ſimple Yes, 


or a ſimple M, except only thoſe, which are themſelves 
ſo ſimple, as of two poſſible anſwers to admit only one. 


Now the leaſt complex Interrogation will admit of 


four Anſwers, two affirmative, two negative, if not 
perhaps of more. The reaſon is, a complex Interro- 
tion cannot conſiſt of leſs than two ſimple ones; 
each of which may be ſeparately affirmed and ſepa, 
rately 
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4 | 
THE INTERROGATIVE (in the lan- 
guage of Grammarians) has all Perſons 


1 


rately denied. For inſtance— Are theſe Verſes Homer's, 
or Virgil's? (1.) They are Homer's—(2.) They are 
not Homer's —(3.) They are VirgiÞs—(4.) They are 
not Virgil'— we may add, (5.) They are of neither, 
The indefinite Interrogations go ſtill farther; for theſe 
may be anſwered by infinite affirmatives, and infinite 
negatives. For inſtance — Mhoſe are theſe Verſes ? 
We may anſwer affirmatively—They are Virgil's, 
They are Horace's, They are Ovid's, &c,—or nega- 
tively—They are not Virgil's, They are not Horace's, 
They are not Ovid's, and ſo on, either way, to infinity. 

How then ſhould we learn from a fingle Yes, or a 
ſingle Ne, which particular is meant among infinite 
Poſlibles ? Theſe therefore are Interrogations which 
muſt be always anſwered by a Sentence. Yet even 
here Cuſtom has conſulted for Brevity, by returning 
for Anſwer only the /ingle eſſential characteriſtic Word, 
and retrenching by an Ellipſis all the reſt, which reſt 
the Interrogator is left to ſupply from himſelf, Thus 
when weare aſked— How many right angles equal the 
angles of a triangle? - we anſwer in the ſhort mono- 


of 
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C. VIII. 


ſyllable, Two; whereas, without the Ellipſis, he an- 


ſwer would have been—Two right angle equal the 
engles of a triangle. 


The 
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C.VIII. 
8 


« \ 


HERMES. 


of boch Numbers. The Rx qupisrrivr 
or IMPERATIVE. has no fir/ft Per ſon of 
the /ingular, and that from this plain 
reaſon, that it is equally abſurd in Modes 
for a perſon to requeſt or give commands 
to himſelf, as it is in Pronouns, for the 
ſpeaker to den, the felt of his o 
adareſe *. 


AGAIN, we may interrogate as 79 all 
Times, both Preſent, Paſt, and Future, 


Who was Founder of Rome? Who 1s 


King of China? Who WILL DISCOVER 


the Longitude? But Intreating and Com- 


manding. (which are the eflence. of the 
ES N. 


The Antients diſtinguiſhed theſe two Species of 
Interrogation by different names. The ſimple they 
called *Eewrnpa, Interrogatio ; the complex, wude, 
Percontatio. Ammonius calls the firſt of theſe Egarnoig 
Hanan; the other, "Eewrnois Tvoparixy. See 
Am. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 160. Diog, Laert. VII. 
mw Quintil. Taft. IX. 2. 


Sup. p. 74» 75. 
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Reguiſitive Mode) have a neceſſary re- C. VIII. 
ſpect to the Future (g) only. For indeed 


what 


* 


(g) Apollonius's Account of the Future, implied in | 


all Imperatives, is worth obſerving. Ex yeo pn 
ty 1vopaivers 1 pan Yeyovooiv 1 TIPOETAZIE® d & 
un yivouerc 71 jan yeyovora, imirnduiernTa 0} tyovra 
tis T0 LHR, MEAAONTOE tri. A Commany 
has reſpect to thoſe things which either are not doing, or 
Have not yet been done. But thoſe things, which being nat 
now doing, or having not yet been done, have a natural 
aptitude toiexiſt hereafter, may be properly ſaid to apper- 
tain io THE FuTuRE. De Syntaxi, L. I. c. 36, 

Soon before this he ſays —ATavra rd Teoraxling 
Eheerptony yer Th TE paehAovTos did bei nd 
yae Fry 100 *55 70, O TTPANNOK TONH ZAS 
TIMA LOD, T9, TIMH@HEETAT, xard r N 
Zy, O 71 ENA SinAAαπνν s, xo0o T0 Al weo- 
canli, ro 9 oer5ixev. All TMPERATIVES have a 
"diſpoſition within them, which reſpefts THE FUTURE— 
with regard therefore to TIME, it is the ſame thing to 
fay, LET Hu, THAT KILLS A T YRANT, BR Ho- 
NOURED, or, HE, THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BE Ho- 
NOURED ; the difference being only in the Mode; in as 
much as one is IMPERATIVE, the other INDICATIVE 
or Declarative, Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. L.-6 3% 
Priſcian ſeems to allow Imperatives a ſhare of Preſent 


Time, as well as Future. But if we attend, we ſhall 
find 


. what have they to do with the preſent or 
the paſt, the natures of which are immu- 
table and W ? 


IT 


oo 2 * bs 1 * ** a g rr 


find his Preſent to be a elſe than an immediate 
Future, as oppoſed to a more diſtant one. Imperativus 


vero Preſens & Futurum [Tempus] naturali quddam 


neceſſitate videtur poſſe accipere. Ea etenim imperamus, 
gue vel in præſenti Aatim volumus feeri ſine aliqud di- 
latione, vel in futuro. Lib. VIII. p. 806. 


It is true the Greets in their Imperatives admit cer- 


| tain Tenſes of the Paſt, ſuch as thoſe of the Perfectum, 


; and of the two Aor:i/ts, But then theſe Tenſes, when 


To applied, either totally loſe their temporary Character, 
or elſe are uſed to inſinuate ſuch a Speed of execution, 
that the deed ſhould be (as it were) done, in the very 
inſtant when commanded. The ſame difference ſeems 
to ſubſiſt between our Engliſh Imperative, BR cont, 
and thoſe others of, Go, or BE GOING. The firſt 


lif we pleaſe) may be ſtiled the [mperative of the Per- 


Fectum, as calling in the very inſtant for the comple- 
tion of our Commands: the others may be ſtiled Im- 
peratives of the Futnre, as allowing a reaſonable time 


do begin firſt, and finiſh afterward, 


It is thus 4pollonius, in the Chapter firſt cited, diſ- 
tinguiſhes between exanliru ras R Go to 
digging the Vi ines, and xa atrw TA; amis, Get 
the Vines ed The firſt is ſpoken (as he calls it) es 

waga rau | 
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IT is from this connection of F uturity C. vin. 


. 


with Commands, that the Future IndicaW 


rive is ſometimes uſed for the Duperative, 


and that to ſay to any one, You SHALL 
DO THIS, has often the ſame force with 
the Imperative, Do THis. So in the 


Decalogue— Tnou $HALT NOT KILL 
— THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE 
WITNESS 


Lan 9 — n = - & _- : * 7 ET 7 > 2 e 
. 


| TeedraTiy, b way of Aman ſon, or a of Tims 
for the work; the ſecond, tic ouvreAciuciw, with 4 


view to immediate Completion. And in another place, 


explaining the difference between the ſame Tenſes, 
| Exanle and Cad , he ſays of the laſt, 2 h T9 
un yer WEroTaOOH, GAAG r yiνjh˖ Ei 


| WXpRTHTEL 4T&Yogeves » that it not only commands fome- 
thing, which has not been yet done, but forbids alſo that, | 


which is now doing in an Extenſion, that is to fays i ing 


ow and lengthened progreſs. Hence, if a man has 


bin a long while writing, and we are willing to haſten 
him, it would be wrong to ſay in Greet, TPASE, 
WIE (for that he is no, and has been Jong doing) 
but PPAYON, GET yoUR WRITING DONE; MAKE 


NO DELAYS. See Apoll. L. III. c. 24. See al 
Macrobius de Diff. Verb. Gree. & Lat. p. 680. Edit, 


Farior. Latini non ſlimaverunt, &c, 


158 H E RM E s. 
c. VIII. 'wITNEss — which denote (we know) 


— the ſtricteſt and moſt au uthoritative Com- 
mandas. 5 


As to the PoTENTIAL Mop, it is 
diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, by its 
fubordimate or ſubjuntirve Nature. It is 
alſo farther diſtinguiſhed from the Regui- 
tive and Interrogative, by implying a 
— kind of feeble and weak Aſertion, and ſo | 
X becoming in ſome degree ſuſceptible of 
Truth and Falſhood. Thus, if it be ſaid 
potentially, T hrs may be, or, This might 
have been, we may remark without ab- 
ſurdity, I ic true, or It is falſe. But if it 
be faid, Do this, meaning, Fly to Hea- 
ven, or, Can this be done ? meanin g. 2 
ſquare the Circle, we: cannot ſay in either 
| caſe, it is true or it is falſe, though the 
Command and the Queſtion are about 
things impoſſible. Yet ſtill the Po- 
. Fential does not aſpire to the Indica- 
tive, becauſe it implies but a dubious 
and conjedtural Aſſertion, whereas that 
5 8 13 af 
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of the Indicative i is abſolute, and without C. VIII. 
relerve. | IVE 


THis therefore (the IxDICATIVE I 
mean) is the Mode, which, as in all 
Grammars it is the firſt in order, ſo is 
traly firſt both in dignity and uſe. It 
is this, which publiſhes our ſublimeſt 
perceptions ; which exhibits the Soul 
in her pureſt Energies, ſuperior to the 
Imperfection of deſires and wants; which 
includes the whole of Time, and its mi- 
nuteſt diſtinctions; which, in its various 
Paſt Tenſes, is employed by Hiſtory, to 

_ preſerve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events; in its Futures is uſed by. 
Prophecy, or (in default of this) 'by wiſe 
Foreſight, to inſtruct and forewarn us, as 

to that which is coming; but above all 
in its Preſent Tenſe ſerves Philoſophy 
and the Sciences, by juſt Demonſtra- 
tions to eſtabliſh neceſſary Truth ; THAT 
TRUTH, which from its nature only ex- 

ps n in the bent 5 which knows no diſ- 


tinctions 


166 HE RME s. 
C. vil. tinctions either of Paſt or of F ature, 
but is every where and always invariably 

one (5). 
THROUGH 


* 


() See the quotation, Note (c) Chapter the Sixth. 
Cum enim dicimus, DEus EST, non eum dicimus nunc 


N, Jed, Ke. 


Boethius, author of the ſentiment there quoted, was 
bye birth a Roman of the firſt quality; by religion, a 
Chriſtian; and by philoſophy, a Platonic and Peripa- 
tetic; which two Sects, as they ſprang from the ſame 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 
adopted by the ſame Perſons, ſuch as Themiſtius, Por- 
phyry, Iamblichus, Ammonius, and others. There were 
no Sects of Philoſophy, that lay greater Streſs on the 
diſtinction between things exiſting in Time and not in 
Time, than the two above-mentioned. The Doctrine 
of the Peripatetics on this Subject (ſince it is theſe that 
Boethius here follows) may be partly underſtood from 

the following Sketch, 


« TRR THINGS, THAT EXIST Id TIIIE, are thoſe 
« whoſe Exiſtence Time can meaſure. But if their 
« Exiſtence may be meaſured by Time, then there 
« may be aſſumed a Time greater than the Exiſtence 
« of any one of them, as there may be aſſumed a 
4 number greater than the greateſt multitude; that is 
« capable 
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THROUGH al the above Modes, with c VIII. 


their relpective Tenſes, the Verb being 
con- 


— _— 


ce capable of being numbered. - Sad 8 it is that 
« things temporary have their Exiſtence, as it were li- 
« mited by Time; that they are confined within it, as 
ce within ſome bound; and that in ſome degree or 
« other they all ſubmit to its power, according to-thoſe 
tc common Phraſes, that Time is a e ; that 
« things decay through Time; that men forget in Time, 
“ and boſe their abilities, and ſeldom that they improve, 
« or grow young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, 
c Time always attends Motion. Now the natural ef- 
« fe&t of Motion is to put ſomething, which now is, out 
& that flate, in which it now is, ad ſo far IRS 
e to deſtroy that ſtate. 


4 The reverſe of all this holds with THINes THAT 
«K EXISTIETERNALLY. - Theſe exiſt not in Time, be- 
« cauſe Time is fo far from being able to meaſure their 
« Exiſtence, that no Time can be aſſumed, which their 
« Exiſtence doth not ſurpaſs. To which we may add, 
te that tlrey feel none of its effetts; being no way ob- 


“ noxious either to damage or diſſolution. 


« To inſtance in examples of either kind of Being. 
There are ſuch things at this inſtant, as Stonehenge 
« and the Pyramids. It is likewiſe true at this inſtant, 
« that the Diameter ef the ſquare is commenſurable 
« with its fide. What then ſhall we ſay? Was there 

M * ever 
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C. VIII. confidered as denoting an ATTRIBUTE, 
WW hs always reference to ſome Perſon, or 


SUBSTANCE. Thus if we ſay, Went, or, 
Go, or Whither goeth, or, Might have gone, 
we muſt add a Perſon or Subſtance, to 
make the Sentence complete. Cicero 
went; Ceſar might have gone; whither 


goeth the Wind? Go! Thou Traitor! But 


there is a Mode or Form, under which | 
Verbs ſometimes appear, where they have 
no reference at all to Perſons or Sub- 
ſtances. For exatnple—T eat is pleaſant; 
85 but 


2 


« ever a Time, when it was not incommenſurable, as 
« jt is certain there was a Time, when there was no 
Stonehenge, or Pyramids? or is it daily growing leſs 
te incommenſurable, as we are aſſured of Decays in both 


l thoſe maſly Structures ?” From theſe unchangeable 
| Truths, we may pals to their Place, or Region; to the 


unceaſing Intellection of the univerſal Mind, ever per- 


fect, ever full, knowing no remiſſions, languors, &c. 


See Nat. Auſc. L. IV. c. i 9. Metaph. L. XIV. c. 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. I. p. 262. Note VII. 
The following Paſſage may deſerve Attention, 


Tov yag Nel 6 u votly eriquurs 2 b * nn 8 
„. aA & tyre dure Tino; 2 ted wege dure T0 g vorm 
a, & wäre vob, 8 A ere ha. Gre tin dy irrtnicaTos 6 
%a 3 cärra, 5 d. Max. Tyr. * XVII. * 201. 
Ed. Lond. 
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but to ſaſt is wholeſome. Here the Verbs, To C. vIII. 


eat, and, To fot, ſtand alone by them 


ſelves, nor is it requiſite or even practica- 


ble to prefix a Perſon or Subſtance. Hence 


the Latin and modern Grammarians have 


called Verbs under this Mode, from this 


their indefinite nature, INFINITIVES. 


Sanctius has given them the name of In- 


perſonals ; and the Greeks that of Araęiu- 


Sr, from the ſame reaſon of their not 
diſcovering either Perſon. or Number. 


'THest INFINITIVES go farther. They 
not only lay aſide the character of Attribu- 
tives, but they alſo aſſume that of Subtan- 


tives, and as ſuch themſelves become diſ- 


tinguiſhed with their ſeveral Attributes. 
Thus in the inſtance above, Pleaſant is the 
Attribute, attending the Infinitive, To 
Eat; Wholeſome the attribute attending the 
Infinitive, To Faß. Examples in Greet 
and Latin of like kind are innumerable. 


Dulce & hes of 7 Patria MORI. 
Scixx tuum nibil g — 


NM 2 „„ 
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C. VIII. 


HER ME 8. 
Ou ber * dad, ax GTX 
dau (4). -* 


Tur Szozcs in their grammatical inqui- 
ries had this Infinitive in ſuch eſteem, that 
they 


* 


6 It is from the INFINITIVE thus articipating 
the nature of a Noun or Subſtantive, that the beſt 


Grammarians have called it ſometimes Ovoua pᷣnua- 


TIX0V, A VERBAL Noun; ſometimes" Oven pIpeaTos, 
THE. VERB's NOUN, The Reaſon of this Appella- 
tion is in Greet more evident, from its W the pre- 


policive Article before it in all caſes; 2d ve, Ts 


Yeapey, TW Yeageiv. The lame conſtruction i is not 
unknown 1 in Engli ſb. 


Thus Spencer, ; 


For not to have been dipt i in Lethe lake, ng 
Could ſave the Sen of Thetis FROM To DIE—— 


ard 7% gar. In like manner we fay, He did it, to 


te rich, where we muſt ſupply by an Ellipſis the Pre- 


poſition, I For. H. did it, for to be rich, the ſame as if 


we had ſaid, He did it for gain e v ware, 
Avena T8 xt in French, pour Fenricher. Even 


when we ſpeak ſuch: Sentences, as the following, 1 
a ro neee, rather than To BE RICH, 
T0. egen Puropns, I NTEE To Aurel, the Infini- 
tives are in nature as much Accuſatives, as if we were 


to ſay, [chooſe PHILOSOPHY rather than Richzs, 1 


— 5 ; Fe- 
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they held this alone to be the genuine C. VIII. 
— 


PHMA or VERB, a name, which they de 
nied to all the other Modes. Their rea- f 
ſoning was, they conſidered the true ver- 
bal character to be contained ſimple and 
unmixed in the Inſinitive only. Thus the 
Infinitives, Teprrareiv, Ambulare, To walk, 
mean imply that energy, and nothing more. 
The other Modes, beſides expreſſing this 
energy, ſuperadd certain Afﬀettions, which 
_ reſpect perſons and circumſtances. Thus 
Ambulo and Ambula mean not ſimply To 
_ walk, but mean, I walk, and, Walk Thoms. 
0 Me And f 


—— 


* 


Prnogopiay Hαννν,juk, Aeg Tov WMA Thus too 
Priſcian, ſpeaking of Infinitives—CURRERE enim ef? 
.Cursus; & SCRIBERE, SCRIPTURA; &- LEGERE, 
LecTio. Itaque frequenter & Nominibus adjunguntur, 
& alis caſualibus, more Nominum ; ut Perſius, 


Sed pulcrum ęſt digito monſtrari, & dicier, bie elt. 


And foon after - Cum enim dico, BONUM EST LE- 


GER E, nihil aliud ſignifice, niſi, BONA EST LECTIO. 
L. XVIII. p. 1130. See alſo Apoll. L. I. c. 8. Gaza 


Gram. L. IV. To 91 TER PAT, don if ſilua- 


og x. To Ao 
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vir. And hence they are all of them reſolvable 
" e weak into the. Inſinitive, as their Prototype, to 
gether with /ome ſentence or word, expreſ- 
ive of their proper Character. Ambulo, 
I wath; this is, Indico me ambulare; I de- 
clare myſelf to wall, Ambula, Walk Thou 
that is, Impero te ambulare, I command-thee 
to walt; and ſo with the Modes of every 
other ſpecies. Take away therefore the 
Aſertion, the Command, or whatever elſe 
gives 4 .Charafler to any one of theſe 
Modes, and there remains nothing more 
than THE MERE INFINITIVE, which (as 
Prijeian ſays) ſignificat ipſam rem, quam 
continet Verbum (&). 
| 2 THE 


— — ſ 
a» 


—— 8 * I * 


66— 4 


@) See Hau. . III. I 3. Kae wah wagny- 
te A TWOS u. 1. N. See alſo Gaza, in the note 
before. Teitur a Cunſtructione quoque Vim rei Ver- 
borum (id e, Nominis, quod ſignificat ipſam rem) ha- 
bere INFINITIYUM poſſumuz dignoſcere; res autem in 
Perſonas diſtributa facit alios verbi motus. — [taque 
omnes modi in bunc; id eſt, Infinitivum, tranſumuntur 
Hes reſolvuntur. Priſc. L. XVIII. p. 1137. F. rom 
theſe Principles Apollonins calls the [nfinitive Pops 


ere, 2 and Priſcian, 4 wu gonrals 


[4 
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THE appllcaricn of this wand 1 is c. VIII. 
ſomewhat ſingular, It naturally coale eſces. ar 


with all thoſe Verbs, that denote any 
Tendence, Defire, or Volition of the Soul, 
but not readily with others. Thus it is 


ſenſe as well as ſyntax, to ſay GG,3ß̃ Gov, 


Cupio vivere, I defire to live; but not to 
ſay Ebi Cav „ Edo vivere, or even in 
Engl ſh, I eat to live, unleſs by an El- 
lipfis, in inſtead of I eat for to live; as we 


ſay tvexa T8 Cop, or pour vivre. The rea- 
ſon is, that though drferent Actions may 


unite in the /ame Subject, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we fay, He 


walked and diſcourſed yet the Actions 
notwithſtanding remain ſeparate and diſ- 


1 tinct. But it is not ſo with reſpect to 


Volitions, and Actions. Here the coaleſ- 
cence is often ſo intimate, that the Voli- 
tion is unintelligible, till 8 Action be 
expreſt. Cupio, Volo, Deſidero— defire, 


Tam willing, I want—What ?—The ſen- 


tences, we ſee, are defective and imper- - 
4. M * | ; 2 13 


fect. : 


| 168” 


C. III. fe. We Ee Fr FRE _ by Infie 
YT nitives, which expreſs the proper Actions 


to which they tend. Cupio legere, Holo 


ai zſerre, Defidero widere, I defire to read, I 
am willing to live, I want to ſee. Tus 
is the whole rendered complete, as well 
in ſentiment, as in ſyntax (1). ; 


Anp fo much for Movzs, and their a 
ſeveral Species, We are to attempt to 


5 denominate them according to their moſt 


eminent characters, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceſſary 7 
truth, and every demonſtrative ſyllogiſm 
(which laſt is no more than a combina- 
tion of ſuch truths) muſt always be ex- 
preſt under poſitiye aſſertions, and as po- 
ſitive 


+ 


* 


rn 


(1) Poi calls theſe Verbs, w which e pre- 


cede Infiniti ves, Verba Voluntativa; they are called 


in Greek Tpoarperixa, See L. XVIII. 1129. but 
more particularly ſee Apollonius, L. III. c. 13. where 
this whole doctrine is explained with great Accuracy. 
See e e de Diff. Verb. Gr. & Lat. p*685, 
Ed. Var, 


N. omne dxaghpgary cuicungue Verbs & c 


* 
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ſitive tons only belong to the Indi- C. VIII. 


1 


Fg 


Fa 


cative, we may denominate it for that req. 


fon the Mops op SCIENCE (m). Again, | 
as the Potential is only converſant about 
 Contingents, of which we cannot ſay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we 
may call this Mode, THE Mode or Con- 
 JECTURE. Again, as thoſe that are ig- 


norant and would be informed, muſt aſk 
of thoſe that already know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Proficients 
hence we may call the Interrogative, THE 
Mope' op PROFICIENCY: 


Inter cuncta leges, & PERCONTABBRB | 


doctos, 


Qud ratione gueas traducere leniter evum, 
Quid pur? tranquillet, c. Hox. 


Farther ſtill, as the higheſt and moſt ex- 


cellent uſe of the n Mode i is le- 


gillative 


pr ee” WEIS 3 — 7 1 3 _ — © — ond 


* 7 9 e 71 97 . *. ads” had : % TE . OO. a, e's rs 


(n) Ob nobilitatem præivit InpicaTIVUs, folus 


Modus aptus Scientiis, ſolus Pater Veritatis, Scal, 


dee Cauf, L, Lat. c. 16, 


17 


11 EN M E 8. 


c. vin. de command, we may fille it 45 
— this reaſon TE Mop or LEOISL A- 


Tux r. Ad Djvos adeunto caſt, ſays Ci- 


cero in the character of a Roman law- 


giver ; Be it therefore enatted, fay the laws 
of England ; and in the fame Mode ſpeak 


the aus of every, other nation. It is alſo, 
in this Mode that the geometrician, with 


the authority of a legiſlator, orders lines, 
to be biſected, and circles deſcribed, as. 
preparatives to that ſcience, which he is 


about to eſtabliſh, 


. A ©. «© So 


Verbs ch as — and Perſon, = 
theſe ſurely cannot be called a part of 
their eſſence, nor indeed are they the 
eſſence of any other Attribute, being ia 


fact the properties, not of Attributes, but 


of Subſtances. The moſt that can be 


ſaid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 


languages are provided with certain ter- 
minations, which reſpect the Number and 
Peron of every Subſtantive, that we may 
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know with more preciſion, ima complex C. VHB 
ſentence, each particular ſubſtance; with ner 
its attendant verbal Attributes. The fame 
may be ſaid of Sex, with reſpect to Ad- 
zectives. They have terminations which 
vary, as they reſpect Beings male or fe- 
male, tho' Sub/tances paſt diſpute are alone 
ſuſceptible of ſex (a). We therefore paſs 
over theſe matters, and all of like kind, 


7. 1 SS 9.4 SI# © if. 4 


— 


4 


( n) It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that ſo acute and. / 
rational a Grammarian as San#tius, ſhould juſtly deny | 
Genders, or the diſtinction of Sex to Aajectives, and 
yet make Perſons appertain, not to Subſtantives, but 

to Herb. His commentator Perizonins is much more 
conſiſtent, who ſays— At vero fi rem refit confideres,: 
ipſis Nominibus & Pronominibus vel maximt, imp unict- 
ineſt ipſa Perſona; & Verba ſe habent in Perſonarum 
ratione ad Nomina plant ſicuti Aljectiva in ratione Ge- 
nerum ad Subſtantiva, quibus ſalis autor (Sanctius ſcil. 
L. I. c. 7.) & rea Genus acer ibit, excluſis Aajectivis. 
San&, Minerv. L. I. c. 12. There is indeed an ex- 
act Analogy between the Accidents of Sex and Per- 
ſon. There are but two Sexes, that is to ſay, the Male 
and the Female; and but two Perſons (or Characters 
effential to diſcourſe) that is to ſay, the Speaker, and 
the Party addreſſed. The third Sex and third Perſon 
are improperly ſo called, being 1 in fact but Negations 

of the -other two. : 


172 | 
c. vill. as being rather among the elegancies, 


* 
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than the eſſentials (o) of language, which 


eſſentials are the ſubject of our preſent 


inquiry. The principal of theſe now re- 
maining is THE DIFFERENCE OF VERBS, 


As TO THEIR SEVERAL SPECIBS, which 


we endeayour to explain in the following 
manner. 8 | 


a 
th. 


(o) Whoever would ſee more upon a ſubject of im- 
portance, referred to in many parts of this treatiſe, and 
particularly in note (4) of this chapter, may conſult 
Letters concerning Mind, an Octavo Volume publiſhed 
1750, the Author Mr. John Petvin, Vicar of Ilfington 
in Devon, a perſon who, though from his retired ſitua- 
tion little known, was deeply {killed in the Philoſophy 
both 'of the Antients and Moderns, and, more than 
this, was valued by all that knew him for his virtue 


. TO 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: 


Concerning the Species of Verbs, and their 
other remaining Properties. 


LL Verbs, that are ſtri&ly ſo called, 


denote (a) Energies. Now as all 


Energies are Attributes, they have reference 
of courſe to certain energizing Subſtances. 
Thus it is impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch 
Energies, as To love, to fly, to wound, &c. 
if there were not ſuch beings as Men, 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceflarily converſant about ſome 

Subject. For example, if we ſay, Brutus 
| en muſt needs W Cato, 
. 


of. _ „* 
_— _ —_ 


r 


a - 
2 k 1 * — * 
— 


(e) We uſe this word ExzRer, rather than A 


tion, from its more comprehenſive meaning; it being 


a ſort of Genus, which includes within it both Motion 
and its Privation. See before, p. 94, 95- 


» 
. * * 
| 7 3 
* 
* 
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Ch. IX. Caſfus, Portia or ſome one. The Sword 


wound; —i, e. wounds Heclor, Sarpedon, 
Priam, or ſome one. And thus is it; that 
every Energy is neceſſarily ſituate between 

two Subſtantives, an Energizer which is 


active, and a Subject which is paſſive. 


Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
ſentence, the Energy follows its charac- 
ter, and becomes what we call a VERB 
ACTIveE.—Thus we fay Brutus amat, 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paſ- 


"five Subject be principal, it follows the | 
character of this too, and then becomes 


what we call A VERB PASSIVE —Thus 


we fay, Portia amatur, Portia is loved. 


It is in like manner that the ſame Road 
between the ſummit and foot of the ſame 
mountain, with reſpect to the ſummit is 


Aſcent, with ref] pect to the foot is Deſcent, 


Since then every Energy reſpects an Ener- 
gizer or a paſſive Subject; hence the 


Reaſon why every Verb, whetlier active 


ar 9 mand in language a neceſſary 
reſerence 
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Bur to N ſtill FN from what 
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reference to ſome Noun for its Nominative Ch. Ix. 


has been already obſerved. Brutus loved ' 


Portia.—Here Brutus is the Energizer ; 


loved, the Energy; and Portia, the Sub- 


je. But it might have been, Brutus 


loved Cato, or Caffius, or the Roman Re- 
public ; for the Energy is referable to 


Subjects infinite. Now among theſe infi- 


nite Subjects, when that happens to occur, 


which i is the Energizer alſo, as when we 
lay. Brutus loved himſelf, ſlew himſelf, &c. 
in ſuch Caſe the Energy hath to the /ame 
being 2 double Relation, both active and 


as And this it is which gave riſe | 


. 


— 


— — —— — — S — 7 * * * 0 


(5) The doctrine of Imperſonal Verbs has been 
juſtly rejected by the beſt Grammarians, both antient 
and modern. See Sand. Min. L. I. c. 12. L. III. 
c. 1. L. IV. c. 3. Priſcian. L. XVIII. p. 1134. 
Apoll. L. III. ſub. fin. In which places the reader 
will ſee a proper Nominative * to all Verbs of 
ttztis ſuppoſed Character. 


| 
( 
| 
i 
| 
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Ch. IX. among the Greeks to that ſpecies of Verbs, 


called VERBS MIDDLE (c), and ſuch was 


their true and original uſe, however in 
many inſtances they may have ſince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 

the Verb ſtill retains its active F orm, and | 
the paſſive Subject {fe or himſelf! * is ex- 
yu Us other accuſatives. 


AGAIN, in ſome Vine it happens that 
the Energy always keeps within the Ener- 


gizer, and never paſſes out to any foreign 


extraneous Subject. Thus when we ſay, 
Cæſar n eee N it is impoſſi- 
ble 


8 


— 


(cc) Ta yap xνEm fluter XH Su- 
' viunluew aveditaro ivigyerinns x» wahnrieng dia- 
Peoews. The Verbs, called Verbs middle, admit a C- 
incidence of the active and paſſrve Character. Apollon. 
L. III. 0. 7. He that would fee this whole Doctrine 


concerning the power of THE MIDDLE VERB ex- 
plained and confirmed with great Ingenuity and Learn- 
ing, may conſult a ſmall Treatiſe of that able Critic 
Kuſter, entitled, De vero Uſu Verborum Mediorum. 
A neat edition of this ſcarce piece has been lately 


| publiſhed, 
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ble n the Energy ſhould paſs out 65 i in vices Ch. — 4 


caſe of thoſe Verbsicalled by the Gram= 


25 . marians VinsssTRRANSITIvx) becauſe 


© both the Energizer. and the Paſive Sub- 
15 are united in he ſame Perſon. For 
what is the cauſe of this walking or ſit- 
ſing ?—It is the Will and Vital Powers 
belonging to Cez/ar. And what is the 


Subject, made ſo to move or to ſit 


It is the Body and Limbs belonging alſo to 


the ſame Cæſar. It is this then forms that 


ſpecies of Verbs, which grammarians have 


thought fit to call VeRBs NEUTER, as if 
indeed they were void both of Action and 
Paſſion, when perhaps (like Verbs middle) 
they may be rather ſaid 76 imply both. Not 
however to diſpute about names, as theſe 
Neuters in their Energizer always diſcover 


their Palſive Subject (c), which other 
Verbs 


te ad. aaa. — et JE "OR. — 


(c) This Character of Neuters the Greeks very | 


happily expreſs by the Terms, Aurerdbesa and Idio- 


Tau, which Priſcian renders, gue ex ſe in ſeipſa fit 
intrinſecus Paſſio. L. VIII. 790. 1 Ars apud 
Puiſch. P. 2051. 
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Ch. IX. Verbs cannot, their paſſive Subjects being 
woes infinite hence the reaſon why it is as ſu- 
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perfluous in theſe Neuters to have the 
Subject expreſſed, as in other Verbs it is 
neceſſary, and cannot be omitted. And 
thus it is that we are taught in common 
grammars 


3 * a 8 N 


— 


It may be here obſerved, that even thoſe Verbs, 
called AAtives, can upon occaſion lay aſide their tranſ- 
itive character; that is to ſay, can drop their ſubſe- 


quent Accuſative, and aſſume the Form of Neuters, ſo 
zs to ſtand by themſelves. This happens, when the 


Diſcourſe reſpects the mere Energy or Affection only, 
and has no regard to the Subject, be it this thing or 
that. Thus. we ſay, zu oidev ava ywurxew Bro, 
This Man knows not how to read, ſpeaking only of the 


Energy, in which we fuppoſe him deficient. Had the 


Diſcourſe been upon the Subjects of realing; we muſt 


have added them, 2x oidev ayaywmurxriv Ta Ou, 


He knows not how to read Homer, or Fi gil, or Ci- 
cero, &c. | 


Thus Horace, , 


Jui cuprr aut METVUIT, nee ile fic domus 
aut res, 


Ut lippum pictæ tabulæ— 


„ that DESIRES er FEARS (not this thing i in parti- 
cular nor that, but in general he within whoſe breaſt 
| | theſe 
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grammars that V. erbs Active require an 
Accuſative, while Neuters require none. 


Or the above Sete of Verbs, the 
Middle cannot be called neceſſary, becauſe 
moſt languages have done without it. 
THE SPECIES OF VERBS therefore re- 
maining are the AcTive, the PAassIvE 
and the NeuTE8, and thoſe ſeem eſſen- 
tial to all languages whatever (4). 


N 2 5 
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Ch. 


theſe affeQions prevail) has the ſame j Joy in a Houſe or 


Eftate, as the Man with bad Eyes has in fine Pictures. 
So Cæſar in his celebrated Laconic Epiſtle of, VENI, 
- Vip, Vici, where two Actives we ſee follow one 
Neuter in the ſame detached Form, as that Neuter 
itſelf, The Glory it ſeems was in the rapid Sequel of 
the Events, Conqueſt came as quick, as he could 
come himſelf, and look about him. I hom he ſaw, and 
whom he conquered, was not the thing, of which he 
boaſted. See Apoll. L. III. c. 31. p. 279. 


(4) The Sroics, i in their logical view of Verbs, 


as making part in Propoſitions, conſidered them under 


the four following Sorts. 
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Ch. IX. Tur kx remains a remark or two far- 
ther, and then we quit the Subject of 


Verbs. It is true in general that the 
een mou of them denote Attributes of 
| Energy 


— — ey SE 


* 


Wen a Verb, co-inciding with the Neminative of 


ſeme Noun, made without farther beth a perfect aſſertive 


Sentence, as Tonga rug WEEITATEL, Socrates walteth; 5 
then as the Verb in ſuch caſe implied the Power of a 
perfect Predicate, they called it for that reaſon Kary- 


nA, a Predicable; or elle, from its readineſs ovp- 
adieu, to co-incide with its Noun in completing the den- 
| tence, "they called it SEH, « Coincider. 


When a Verb was able with a Noun to form a per- 


fect aſſertive Sentence, yet could not aſſociate with 


ſuch Noun, but under ſome obligue Caſe, as Cup vt 
pero tents, Secratem pœnitet: Such a Verb, from its 
near approach to juſt Co- incidence, and Predication, they 


ealled NlagaovuCaps or Tagaxarnytgnunes 


When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with a 
| Noun in its Nominative, ill required, to complete the 

Sentiment, ſome other Noun under an oblique Caſe, as 
Aar i Aiwve, Plato loveth Dio (where without 
Dio ar ſame other, the Verb hoveth would reſt indefi- 
nite :) 
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Energy and Motion. But there are ſome Ch. IX. 
which appear to denote nothing more 
than a mere /imple Adjective, joined to an 
Aſſertion. Thus 4oag in Greet, and 


NP in Engliſb, mean nothing more- 
"My „ 


a. —_— 


— 


nite : ) Such Verb, from this DefeR, 4 called v Ho 
p cihbaha, or N xar1Yognua, ſomething I; es than @ . 
. Coincider, or leſs than a Pradicable. | 


Laſtly, when a Verb required two Nouns in oblique 
Caſes, to render the Sentiment complete; as when we 
fay Zwxpare Anxibiadzs pints, Tædet me Vitæ, or the 
kke: Such Verb they called 171ov, or Mo N wap 
rue, or N Wapaxarnyognpa, ſomething leſs than 
an imperfect Co- incider, or an imperfet? Predicable, 


Theſe were the Appellations which they gave to 

Verbs, when employed along with Nouns to the form- 
ing of Propoſitions. As to the Name of 'PHMA, or 
Vs, they denied it to them all, giving it only to the 
Infinitive, as we have ſhewn already. See page 164. 
See alſo Ammon. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 37. Apollon. 
de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 8. L. III. c. 31. p. 279. c. 32. 
p. 295. Theod. Gaz. Gram. L. IV. 


From the above Doctrine it appears, that all Verbs 
Nenter are Tofeb HI; Verbs Active, Arlevs 1 cun· 
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Ch. IX. than 7 iro; 6g, is equal. So Albeo in Latin 
s no more than albus fum. 


— Campique Fen ofibus Amr. Virg. 


Tux ſame may be ſaid of Tumeo. Mont 
tumet, i. e. tumidus eft, is tumid. To ex- 
preſs the Energy in theſe inſtances, we 


muſt have recourſe to the Inceptives. 


Fludtus uti primo cæpit cum ALBESCERE 
Vento. | | Virg. 


_ - Freta ponti 
Ineiprmt agitata TUMESCERE. Virg, 


THERE are Verbs alſo to be found, 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
as in Abſiraft Nouns (ſuch as Whitenes 


from White, Goodneſs from Good) as alſo 


in the Inſinitive Modes of Verbs, the Attri- 


| butrve is converted into a Subpantive; here 


tbe Subſtantive on the contrary is converted 
mts an Attributive. Such are Kuife from 


xuwv, To att the part of a Pegs or be a Cy- 


2 | nig; 
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nie; Odurerifun from oh to Philip- Ch. Ix. 
pize, or favour Philip ; Syllaturire from 


Sylla, to meditate acting the ſame part as 
Sylla did. Thus too the wiſe and virtuous 
Emperour, by way of counſel to himſelf 


Ve pn eFoxauragubyc, beware thou beeft | 


not BECASAR'D ; as though he ſaid, Be- 


| ware, that by being Emperor, thou ds oſt not 


dwindle into A MERE CSAR- (e). In 
like manner one of our own | witty Poets, 


STERNHOLD 41me Pp if he Gem nai 
HOLDED. | 


And long babes him the 1 Fuller, 
ſpeaking of one Morgan, a ſanguinary Bi- 
ſhop in the Reign of Queen Mary, ſays 
of him, that he our-BoNNRR'D even 
BoNNER Simſe x. 


Axp ſo much for that Species 3 


ATTRIBUTES, called VERBS IN THE 
. STRICTEST SENSE. 


@ * A L. VI. ſe 30. 
Church Hiſt, B. VIII. p. 21. 
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f Ch. X. 


HERMES. 
8 A p: x. 
Concerning thoſe other Attrib wt wen, 


\HE nature of Verbs being under- 
ſtood, that of PAR TIC IPL ES is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 


expreſſive of an Attribute; of Time; and 


of an Aſſertion, Now if we take away 
the Aſertion, and thus deſtroy the Yer, 
there will remain the Attribute and the 


Time, which make the eſſence of a PAR- 


TICIPLE., Thus take away the Aſſer- 
tion from the Verb, Teac, Writeth, and 
there remains the Participle, Tpapwr, Writ- 
ing. which (without the ¶Afſertian denotes 
the ſame Attribute, and the ſame Time, 
After the ſame manner, by withdrawing 
the Aſſertion, we diſcover Tomas in Eyęa- 


the, Techem in Teathe, for we chuſe to re- 


fer to the Greek, as being of all languages 
5 the 


Boo x THE FIRST. 


Aub fo much for PARTIcCIPLEs (a). 


THE 


nm 4 
* * — WV * — 
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(a) The Latins are defective in this Article of Par- 


ticiples. Their Active Verbs, ending in or, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have Active Participles of all 
Times (ſuch as Loguens, Locutus, Locuturus) but none 
of the Paſſive. Their Actives ending in O, have Parti- 


Ciples of the Preſent and Future (ſuch as Scribens, and 


Scripturus) but none of the Paſt, On the contrary, 


their Paſſives have Participles of the Paſt (ſuch as Scrip- 


tus) but none ot the Preſent or Future, unleſs we ad- 
mit ſuch as Scribendus and Docendus for Futures, which 
Grammarians controvert. The want of theſe Parti- 
ciples they ſupply by a Periphraſis for yd e they 
ſay, rum ſcripſiſſet for yeapopevos, dum ſcribitur, &. 
In Engliſh we have ſometimes recourſe to the ſame 
Periphraſis ; and ſometimes we avail ourſelyes of the 
ſame Auxiliars, which form our Modes and Tenſes. 


The Engliſt Grammar lays down a good rue with 
reſpect to its Participles of the Paſt, that they all ter- 
minate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps 
liable to as few Exceptions, as any. Confidering 


therefore how little Analogy of any kind we have 
in 
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the moſt com plete, as well in this reſpect, Ch. X. 
as in others, _ 5 


n be 
— 3 * 


* 
5 
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Ch. X. Tur nature of Verbs and Participles 

— being underſtood, that of ApjecTives 
becomes eaſy. A Verb implies (as we 
have faid) both an Attribute, and Time, 
and an Aſertion; a Participle only implies 
an Attribute, and Time; and an ApJec- 
Tive only implies an Attribute; that is 
to fay, in other Words, an ApJecTive 
has no Aſertion, and only denotes ſuch an 
Attribute, as has not its eſſence either in 
Motion or its Privation. Thus in general 
the Attributes of quantity, quality, and 


relation (ſuch as many and few, great and 
little, 


in our Language, it ſeems wrong to annihilate the few 
Traces, that may be found, It would be well there- 
fore, if all writers, who endeavour to be accurate, 
would be careful to avoid a corruption, at preſent fo 
prevalent, of ſaying, it was wrote, for, it was written; 
he was drove, for, he was driven; ¶ have went, for, 
I have gone, &c. in all which inſtances a Verb is ab- 
ſurdly uſed to ſupply the proper Participle, without my 
nes from the want of ſuch Word, 
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little, black and white, good and bad, double, Ch. X. 


treble, quadruple, &c. ) are all denoted, bk 


ADJECTIVES, 


IT muſt indeed be confeſſed, that ſome- 
times even thoſe Attributes, which are 
wholly foreign to the idea of Motion, aſ- 
ſume an aſſertion, and appear as Verbs. 


Of ſuch we gave inſtances before, in 


albeo, tumeo, icagv, and others. Theſe 
however, compared to the reſt of Verbs, 
are but few in number, and may be call- 
ed, if thought proper, Verbal Adjectives. 
It is in like manner, that Participles in- 
ſenſibly paſs too into Adjectives. Thus 
doftus in Latin, and learned in Engliſh, 
loſe their power, as Participles, and mean 


a Perſon poſſeſſed of an habitual Quality. 


Thus Vir eloquens means not à man naw 
ſpeaking, but a man, who poſſeſſes the ha- 
bit of ſpeaking, whether he ſpeak or no, 


So when we ſay in Engliſb, he is a think- 


ing Man, an under/tanding Man, we mean 
Not a perſon, whoſe mind is in actual 
Energy, 


N 
1 
1 
1 
1 
* 
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Ch. X. Energy. but whoſe mind is enriched with a 

larger portion of thoſe powers. It is indeed 

| no wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 

geneous, that at times the ſeveral ſpecics 
ſhould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
ference between them be ſcarcely percep- 
tible. Even in natural ſpecies, which 
are congenial and of kin, the ſpecific 
difference is not always to be diſcerned, 
and in appearance at leaſt they ſeem to 
run into each other. 


Wr have ſhewn alfeady (4) in the In- 
ſtances of Shu igen, Syllaturire, Amwo- 
rauche, and others, how Subſtan= 
tives may be transformed into Verbal At- 
tributives. We ſhall now ſhew, how 
they may be converted into Aadjecthives. 
When we ſay the party of Pompey, the 

tile of Cicero, the philoſophy of Socrates, 
| in 


(5) Sup. p. 182, 183. 
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In theſe caſes the party, the ſtile, and the eh X. 
philoſophy ſpoken of, receive a ſtamp — 


and character from the perſons, whom 
they ref] pect. Thoſe perſons therefore 
perform the part of Attributes, that is, 
ſtamp and characterize their reſpective 
Subjects. Hence then they actually paſs 
into Attributes, and aflume, as ſuch, the 
form of Adjectives. And thus it is we 
fay, the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian 
ſtile, and the Socrazic philoſophy, It is 
in like manner for a trumpet gf Braſs, 
we ſay, a brazen Trumpet; for a Crown 
of Gold, a golden Crown, &c. Even Prono- 
minal Subſtantives admit the like muta- 
tion. Thus inſtead of ſaying, the Book _ 
of Me, of Thee, and of Him, we ſay, My 
Book, Thy Book, and His Book; inſtead 
of ſaying the Country of Us, of You, and 
of Them, we ſay, Our Country, Your 
Country, and Their Country, which 
Words may be called ſo many Pronomi- 
nal Adſectives. 


Ir 
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ch. Xx. 
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Ir has been obſerved already, and muſt 


— needs be obvious to all, that Adjectives, 


as marking Attributes, can have no 


ſex (c). And yet their having termina- 


tions conformable to the ſex, number, 
and caſe of their Subſtantive, ſeems to 


have led grammarians into that ſtrange 
abſurdity of ranging them with Nouns, 
and ſeparating them from Verbs, tho* 


' with reſpect to theſe they are perfectly 
| homogeneous; with reſpect to the others, 


quite contrary. They are homogeneous 
with reſpect to Verbs, as both forts de- 
note Attributes ; they are heterogeneous 
with reſpe& to Nouns, as never properly 
denoting Subſtances. But of this we have 
ſpoken before (d). es 


Tux 


"IPD * 


(e) Sup. p. 171. 
(4) Sup. C. VI. Note (a). See alſo C. III. 
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THE Attributives hitherto treated, Ch. X. 
that is to ſay, VERBS, PaRTICIP LES, 
and ADJECTIVES, may be called Ar- 
TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER. 
The reaſon of this name will be better 
underſtood, when we have more fully 
diſcuſſed ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE sE- 
conD ORDER, to which we now proceed 
in the following chapter. 


MERMES. 


. "Hep 


*. * 2 RY 
US 


CH A P. X. : . 


Wis * * 5 
” CTY * 


| Concerning . * 5 ond 


Order. 
Ch. XI. S the Anita hitherto imdh- 
| ed tioned denote h Attributes of 


Subſtances, ſo there is an inferior claſs of 
them, which denote 2 Attributes only Ui 
Attributes. 5 
To explain by examples in either kind 
hen we ſay, Cicero and Pliny were both 
of them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 
them wrote; in theſe inſtances the Attribu- 
E tives, eloquent, and wrote, are immediately 
| | | referable to the ſubſtantives, Cicero, Virgil, 
Kc. As therefore denoting THE ATTRI- 
BUTESOFSUBSTANCES,wecallthemAT- 
TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER. But 
when we ſay, Pliny was moderately eloquent, 
but Cicero exceedingly eloquent; Statius wrote 
indifferently, but Virgil wrote admirably ; 


* 
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in theſe inſtances, the Attributives, Me- Ch. XI. 
derately, Exceedingly, Indifferently, Ad. 


mirably, are not referable to Sub/tantrues, 
but to other Attributives, that is, to the 
words, Eloquent, and Wrote. As there- 


fore denoting Attributes of Attributes, we 


call them ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE SE 


COND ORDER, 


GRAMMARIANS have given them the 


Name of *"Emyugiuare, ADVERBIA, AD= 


VERBS. And indeed if we take the word 


Pijuœ, or, Verb, in its moſt comprebenſive 
Signiſication, as including not only Verbs 
properly fo called, but alſo Participles and 
Adjectiues [an uſage, which may be juſti- 
fied by the beſt authorities (a)'] we ſhall 


FT 


„* 2 — — tis 


(a) Thus Ariſtotle in his Treatiſe de Interpretations, 
inſtances" Avfpurrog as a Noun, and Atbxeg as a Herb. 


So Ammonius—xare d T9 T1aaivoever, 70 El 


KAAOE +, ATKAIOZE „ 85a roaura— PHMATA 
Altea x, 8x ONOMATA. According to this Signi- 


fication (chat is of denoting the Attributes of Subſtance 
on | 0 


and 


* 


Ch.XI 6 | 
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find the name, Erigpnua, or ADVERB, to 


be a very juſt appellation, as denoting a 


PART oF SPEECH, THE. NATURAL AP- 


PENDAGE OF VERBS. So great is ithis 


dependence in Grammatical Syntax, that 


an Adverò can no more ſubſiſt without its 
Verb, than a Verb can ſubſiſt without its 
Subſtantive. It is the ſame here, as in 
certain natural Subjects. Every Colour 
for its exiſtence as much requires a Su- 
perficies, as the Superficies for its exiſt- 
ence requires a ſolid Body (5). 


AMONG-- 


and the Predicate in Propoſitions) the words, Fair, 
JusrT, and the like, are called V ERBs, and nat NouNs. 


An. in libr. de Interp. p. 37. b. Ariſt. de Interp. L. I. 


c. 1. See allo of this Treatiſe, c. 6. Note (a) p. 87. 


In the ſame manner the Stoics talked of the Parti- 
ciple. Nam PARTICIPIUM connumerantes Verbis, 
PARTICIPIALE VERBUM vocabant vel CASUALE. 
Priſcian, L. I. p. 574 . 


(3) This notion of ranging the Advert under the 
fame Genus with the Verb (by calling them both At- 
tributives) and of explaining it to be the Verb's Epithet 
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reckoned Quantities, and Qualities. Thus 


we ſay, a white Garment, a high Mountain. 
| Now ſome of theſe Quantities and Quali- 
ties are capable of Intenſion, and Remiſ- 
ſion. Thus we ſay, a Garment EXCEED= 
INGLY white 5 a Mountain TOLERABLY 

| O 2 2 


f — 


or Atjeftive (by calling it the Attributive of an Attri- 
butive) is conformable to the beſt authorities. Theo- 
| dore Gaza defines an ADVERB, as follows —pigpos Aoy2 


dul, XATH pnparos AtYGpevov, N NE 


piu, „ ol emiletov prjpcerocs A Part of Speech 
devoid of Caſes, predicated of a Verb, or ſubjoined to it, 
and being as it were the Verbs Adjeftive. L. IV. (where 
by the way we may obſerve, how properly the Adverb 
is made an Aptote, fince its principal ſometimes has 
caſes, as in Yalde Sapiens; ſometimes has none, as in 
Valde amat.) Priſcian's definition of an Adverb is as 
follows—ADVERBIUM / pars orationis indeclinabilis, 
cujus ſignificatio Verbis adjicitur. Hoc enim perficit Ad- 
verbium Verbis additum, quod adjectiva nomiua appella- 
tivis nominibus adjundta; ut prudens homo; prudenter 


egit; felix Vir; feliciter vivit. L. XV. p. 1003. And 


before, ſpeaking of the Stoics, he ſays Etiam ADVER- 


BIA Nominibus vel VERBIS CONNUMERABANT, & 
quaſi ADJECTIVA VERBORUM nominabant, L. I. 
p. 574» See alſo Apoll. de Synt, L. I. c. 3. ſub fin. 


HERMES. 

Ch. XI. high, or MODERATELY high. It is plain 
w—— therefore that Intenſion and Remiſſion are 
among the Attributes of ſuch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source of ſecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
theſe two, that is, Intenſion, and Remiſſion. 
The Greeks have their Jauuagus, page, 
Wav, juice; the Latins their vald?, vehe- 
menter, maximò, ſatis, mediocriter ; the 
Engliſh their greatly, vaſtly, extremety, 
2 ufficiently, moderately, rolerably » endiffer- 
ently, &c. 


FARTHER than this, where there are 
different Intenſions of the ſame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus 
if the Garment A be ExXCEEDINGLY 
White, and the Garment B be Mope- 
RATELY White, we may ſay, the Gar- 
ment A is MORE wyite than the Gar- 
ment B. | | 


| In theſe inſtances the Adverb More 
not only denotes Intenſion, but relative 
Intenſion. Nay we ſtop not here. We 
| a not 
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not only denote Intenſion merely relative Ch. XI. 
but relative Intenſion, than which there iWꝗW 


none greater. Thus we not only ſay the 
Mountain A is MORE high than the Moun- 

tain B, but that it is the Mos high of all 
Mountains. Even Verbs, properly jo called, 

as they admit Jmple Intenſions, ſo they 
admit alſo theſe comparative ones. Thus 
in the following Example Fame be 
LOVETH MORE than Riches, but Virtue of 
all things he LOVETH MosT—the Words 
MORE and MosT denote- the different 
comparative Intenſions of the Verbal At- 
tributive, Lovets. 


Ap hence the riſe of ComPaRrison; 
and of its different Degrees; which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
Exceſs, and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce more de- 
grees than theſe, we ought perhaps to 
introduce finite, which is abſurd. For 
why ſtop at a limited Number, when in 

all _— ſuſceptible of Intenſion, the 
Oo 3 | inter- 
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e Exceſſes are in a manner 
infinite? There are infinite Degrees of 
more White, between the firſs Simple 
White, and the Superlative, Whiteſt ; the 
ſame may be ſaid of more Great, more 
Strong, more Minute, Se. The Doctrine 
of Grammarians about three ſuch De- 
grees, which they call the Poſitive, the 
Comparative, and the Su perlative, muſt 
needs be abſurd ; both becauſe in their 
Poſitive there is + no Compariſon at all, 
and becauſe their Superlative is a Compa- 
rative, as much as their Comparative it- 
ſelf. Examples to evince this may be 
found every where. Socrates was the 
MOST WISE of all the Athenians — Homer 
was the MOST SUBLIME of all Poets — 


Cod ef Ripheus, JUSTISSIMUS. UNUS 
Qui fuit in Teucri— 1 Virg. 


IT - 


OY 


8 * . 
Mu Adio CT y- 
- 


— 


+ Qui ( ſetl Gradus Poſitivus ) quoniam perfectus eff, 
a quibuſdam i in numero Graduum non computatur. Cone 
| ſenti Ars apud Putſch. P- 2022, 


— 
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Ir muſt be confeſſed theſe Compara- 
tives, as well the /imple, as the ſuperlative, 
ſeem ſometimes to part with their re- 
lalive Nature, and only retain their in- 
tenfroe. Thus in the "I" OY 
hep — | | | 


Triſtior, ef e oculos ſuffuſa ni- 
_ tentes. 15 Virg. 


Ruſticior Paulo e : "BRO 


In the Superlative this is more uſual, 
Vir doctiſimus, Vir fortiſſimus, a moſt learn= 
ed Man, a moſt brave Man,—that is to ſay, 
not the braveſt and moſt learned Man, that 


ever exiſted, but a Man poſſeſſing thoſe - 


Qualities i an eminent Degree. 


T nx Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench theſe Compa=: 


rative Adverbs, by expreſſing their force 
in the Primary Attributive. Thus in- 
ſtead of More fair, they ſay Fa IR ER; in- 
ſtead of Ma fair, FAIREST, and the ſame 

„ holds 
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Ch. XI. 
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Ch. Xl. holds true both in the Greek and Latin. 
— This Practice however has reached no 


farther than to Adjectives, or at leaſt to 
Participles, ſharing the nature of Adiec- 
tives, Verbs perhaps were thqught too 
much diverſified already, to admit more 


Variations without perplexity. 


As there are ſome Attributives, which 
admit of Compariſon, ſo there are others, 
which admit of nane. Such for example 
are thoſe, which denote that Quality of . 
Badies ariſing from their Figure; as when 
we ſay, a Circular Table, a Quadrangular 
Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, &c. 
The reaſon is, that a million of things, 
participating the ſame Figure, participate 
it equally, if they participate it at all. To 


ſay therefore that while A and B are both 
quadrangular, A is more or liſe quadran- 
gular than B, is abſurd. The ſame holds 


true in all Attributives, denoting finite 
Quantities, whether continuous or diſcrete, 
whether ab/olute or relative. Thus the 

| BL : E Way 
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fwo-foot Rule A cannot be more a fwa- Ch. XI. 


Foot Rule, than any other of the ſane 


length. Twenty Lions cannot be more 
twenty than rwenty Flies. If A and B be 


both triple, or quadruple to C, they cannot 


be more triple, or more quadruple, one than 
the other. The reaſon of all this is, there 
can be no Compariſen without Intenfion 


and Remiſfjon ; there can be no Intenſion 


and Remiſſion in things always definite; 
and ſuch are the Attributives, which we 


have laſt mentioned, 


In the ſame . we ſee the cauſe, 


why no Subſtantive is ſuſceptible of theſe 


Comparative Degrees. A Mountain can- 


not be ſaid MORE To Bx, or To ExisT, 


than a Mole- hill, but the More and Leſi 
muſt be ſought for in their Quantities. 
In like manner when we refer many In- 
dividuals to one Species, the Lion A can- 


not be called more a Lion, than the Lion 


B, but if more any thing, he is more fierce, 
more ſpeedy, or exceeding in ſome ſuch 


Attribute, So again, in 1 referring many 


8 pecies 
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I. Species to one Genus, a Crocodile is not 


— more an Animal, than a Lizard; nor a 


Tiger, more than a Cat, but if any thing, 
they are more bulky, more flrong, &c. the 


Exceſs, as before, being derived from 


their Attributes. So true is that ſaying 
of the acute Stagirit. that SUBSTANCE 


#s not ſuſceptible of MoRE and LESS (c). 
But this by way of digreſſion; to return 


to the ſubject of Adverbs. 


OF the Adverbs, or ſecondary Attribu- 
tives already mentioned, theſe denoting 
Intenſion or Remiſſion may be called Ad- 
verbs of Quantity continuous; Once, T wice, 
Thrice, are Adverbs of Quantity diſcrete ; 
More and MA, Les and Leaſt, to which 
may be added Equally, Proportionally, Ge. 


are 


(c) d av" emidiyoiro 1 Soic T6 pare To 


Jrlor, Categor. c. 5. See alſo Sanctius, L. I. c. II. 


L. II. c. 10, 11. where the ſubject of Comparatives 
is treated in a very maſterly and philoſophical man- 
ner. See alſo Priſcian, p. 598. Derivantur igitur 
— a Nominibus W Ko. 
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are Adverbs of Relation. There are Ch. XI. 
others of Quality, as when we ſay, Ho- — 


NESTL v induſtrious, PRUDENTLY brave, 
they fought BRAVELY, he painted FINELY, 


a Portico formed C1RCULARLY, 4 Plain 


cut T'RIANGULARLY, Sc. 


- AND here it is warth while to obſerve, 
how the ſame thing, participating the 


ſame Eſſence, aſſumes different gramma- 


tical Forms from its different relations. 
For example, ſuppoſe it ſhould be aſked, 


how differ Honeft, Honeſtly, and Honeſty. 


The Anſwer is, they are in Eſſence the 
ſame, but they differ, in as much as Ho- 
neſt is the Aitributive of a Subſtantive ; 


Honeſtly, of a Verb; and Honeſiy, being 
diveſted of theſe its attributive Relations, 


aſſumes the Power F a Subſtantive, ſo as 
to Rand 7 itſelf. 


Tur 1 hitherto men; are 
' Fommon to Verbs of every Species; but 


there 


HERMES. 


Ch. XI. there are ſome which are peculiar to Verbs 
wr Properly fo called, that is to fay, to ſuch as 


denote Motion or Energy, with their Pri- 
vations, All Mor io and REST imply 
TIME and PLACE, as a kind of neceſſary 
Coincidents. Hence then, if we would 
expreſs the Place or Time of either, we 
muſt needs have recourſe to the proper 
Adverbs 3 of Place, as when we tay, he 
| flood THERE; Be went HENCE; he travel- 
tedrAR, &c.: of Time, as when we ſay, he 
ſtood THEN; he went AFTERWARD ; he 
travelled FORMERLY, Sc. Should it be 
alked—— why Adverbs of Time, when 
Verbs have Ten/es ? The Anſwer is, tho“ 
Tenſes may be ſufficient to denote the 
greater Diſtinctions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenſes would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Yefterday, To-day, To- 
morrow, Formerly, Lately, Tuff now, 
Now, Immediately, Preſently, Soon, Here- 
after, &c.? It was this then that made 
. | | | the 
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the T. emporal Adverbs neceſſary, over and 
above the Tenſes. 


To the Adverbs juſt mentioned may be 


added thoſe, which denote the Intenfions 


and Remiſfions peculiar to Motion, ſuch as 


20g 
Ch. XI. 
0 


ſpeedily, baſtily, ſewiftly, ſlowly, &c. as alſo 


Adverbs of Place, made out of Prepofi- 
Lions, ſuch as aww and xarw from ava and 
_ xar&, in Engliſh upward and downward, 
from up and down. In ſome inſtances the 


Prepoſition ſuffers no change, but be- 


comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
its Application, as when we ſay, CIRCA 
| equitat, he rides ABOUT ; PROPE cecidit, 
he was NEAR falling; Verum ne posT 


conferas culpam in me, But do not AFTER 


lay the blame on me (d). 


THERE 


IN 


(d) Soſp. Charifi Infl. Gram. p. 170. Teremt. Sum 


Act. II. Sc. 3. 


CY 
3 
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Ch. XI. Trex are likewiſe Adverbs of Inter- 
mage rogation, ſuch as Where, M. Hence, Whi- 


guibus rebus. 


ther, How; of which there ,is this' re- 


markable, that when they loſe their Ia 


terrogative power, they aſſume that of a 
Relative, ſo as even to repreſent the 
Relative or Subjunctive Funn. Thus 
Ovid, OG 


Er Seges eff, uBI Troja fult— 


franſlated in our old Engliſſb Ballad, 
And Corn doth grow, watRE 7. roy town 


Acud. 


That is to ſay, Seges eft in eo loco, IN Quo, 


&c. Corn groweth in that place, Ix watcn, 
&c. the power of the Relative, being im- 


| plied i in the Adverb. - Thus Terence, 


Huj uſmodi nibi res ſemper comminiſcere, 
UsB1 me excarnufices— Heaut. IV. 6. 


where vl relates to res, and ſtands for 


Ir 
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Pronoun upon occaſion becomes an In- 1 


terrogative, at leaſt in Latin and Engi. 72 
Thus Horace, 


QuxM Virum aut Heroa lyra, vel acri 


Tibid fumes celebrare, Clio ? 


80 Milton, 


Wnàũu firſt ſeduc d them to that foul re- 


volt 2 


| Tun reaſon of all this is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 


are all alike, in their original character, 


RELATIVEs. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they loſe not this charac- 


ter,, but are till Relatives, as much as 


ever. The difference is, that without an 
Interrogation, they have reference to a 


Subject, which is antecedent, definite, and 


known; with an Interrogation, to a Sub- 


ject which is ſubſequent, indefinite, and un- 
non, 
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Ch. XI. e and which it is expected that che 
— 9 ſhould expreſs and aſcertain. 


Wuo jr/t ſeduc d them £—— 5 | 


The very Queſtion itſelf ſuppoſes a Se- 
ducer, to which, tho' uninown, the Pro- 


Noun, Wo, has a reference. 


755 infernal Serpent— 


Here in the Arfiver we have the Saher 


which was indefinite, aſcertamed ; fo that 
the Wno in the [zterrogation is (we fee) 
as much a Relative, as if it had been ſaid 
originally, without any Interrogation at 
all, It was the infernal SERPENT, WHO 


firſt 1 888 them. 


AND thus is is it that Interrogatives and 


Relatives I paſs into cach other. 


And ſo much for nde | peculiar to 
Verbs properly ſo called. We have al- 
ready ſpoken of thoſe, which are common 
to all Attibutives. We have likewiſe at- 

tempted 


= 


* 
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tempted to explain heir general Nature, Ch. XI. 
which we have found to conſiſt in being — 


the Attributes of Attributes. There re- 
mains only to add, that ApverBs may be 
derived from almoſt every Part of Speech: 
from PREPOSITIONS, as when from After 
we. derive Afterwards—from PARTICI- 


PLES, and through theſe from Verbs, as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, and . 


thence Knowzngly ; from Scio, Sciens, and 
thence Scienter—from ADJECTIVES, as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we de- 
rive Virtuouſiy and Viciouſ) from Sus + 
S TAN TIvESs, as when from Hine, an 
Ape, we derive Ildiyxev ORA, to look 


APISHLY ; from At, 4 Lian, At + 


das, Leoninely —nay even from PROPER 
NaMzs, as when from Socrates and De- 


moſtbenes, we derive Socratically and De- 


moſthenically. It was Socratically reaſoned, 
we ſay; it was Demoſthenically ſpoken &. 
m "4 


* „„ 2 4 * = 
— 4 = *. » ey ig ', — 


* * Aviftt has KuxAorixgs Orelpicalh, from xa; 
* Celops. Eth. Nic. X. 9. 
P 
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N Chxl. Of the ſame ſort are many . cited by 


the old Grammarians, ſuch as Catiliniter 
from Catilina, Siſenniter from Siſenna, 
 Tulliand from Tullius, &c. (e). 
Non are they thus extenſive only in 
Derivation, but in Signiſication alſo. 
| Theodore Gaza in his Grammar informs 
us (/), that ApveRBs may be found in 
every one of the Predicaments, and that 
the readieſt way to reduce their Infini- 
tude, was to refer them by claſſes to thoſe 
ten univerſal Genera. The Szozcs too 
called the ADvERB by the name of 
| Ilavdirys, and that from a view to the 
ſame multiform Nature. Omnia in ſe capit 
. quaſi collata per ſatiram, conceſſi fibi rerum 
varid poteſtate. It is thus that So/ipater 
D e 


* 


—— 


(2) See e Pri. L. XV. p. 1022. 89 Charif. he, 
Edit. Puiſchii. | 


( F ) — 016 On 2) alten iow; thee 0 107 iriſſo- 


aer, n Hecht fxeiva, Si-, wW old, woc, 
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explains the Word (g), from whoſe au- Ch.XI. 
thority we know it to be Stoical. But 
of this enough. | N 


AND now having finiſhed theſe pRIN- . 
CIPAL PARTS of Speech, the SUBSTAN- 
TIVE and the ATTRIBUT1VE, which are 
SIGNIFICANT WHEN ALONE, we pro- 
ceed to thoſe AuxILiary PARTS, which 
are ONLY SIGNIFICANT, WHEN ASSO- 
CIATED. But as theſe make the Subject 
of a Book by themſelves, we here con- 
clude the firſt Book of this Treatiſe. 


— 


> — 


(2) Soſp. Char. p. 175. Edit. Putſebii. 


5 _ P 2 HER- 


"ms 1 
HE R M E s 


OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


nBook = 


CHAPEL 


Concerning Dęfinitives. 


HAT remains of our Work, Ch. I. 
is a matter of leſs difficulty, =wv—= 
| it being the ſame here, as in 
ſome Hiſtorical Picture; when the prin- 
cipal Figures are once formed, it is an 
eaſy labour to deſign the reſt. 


P 3 | De- 
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D rIxITIVESõ, the Subject of the pre- 


ent Chapter, are commonly called by 


Grammarians, ARTICLES, ARTICULI, 
Ache. They are of two kinds, either | 
thoſe properly and ftriftly ſo called, or elſe 
the Pronommal Articles, ſuch as - This, 


That, Any, &c. 


Wr ſhall firſt treat of thoſe Articles 
more ſtrictly ſo denominated, the reaſon and 


uſe of which may be explained, as fol- 


lows. 


THe viſible and individual Subſtances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 


Name. To ſupply this defect, when any 


Individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper Name, or whoſe proper Name is 


not known, we aſcertain it, as well as 


we can, by referring it to its Species; 
or, if the Species be unknown, then at 
leaſt to ſome Genus. For example —a 

4+ 1 certain 
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certain Object occurs, with a head and Ch. I. 


limbs, and appearing to poſſeſs the pow — 


ers of Self- motion and Senſation. If we 
know it not as an Individual, we refer 
it to its proper Species, and call it Dog, 


or Horſe, or Lion, or the like. If none 


of theſe Names fit, we go to the Genus, 
and call it, Animal. 


Bur this is not enough. T * Thing, 


at which we are looking, is neither a 


Species, nor a Genus. What is it 


then? An Individual.—Of what kind? 


Known, or unknown ? Seen now for the 
firſt time, or ſeen before, and now re- 
membered ? lt is here we ſhall diſcover 
the uſe of the two Articles (A) and 
(Taz): (A) reſpects our primary Per- 
ception, and denotes Individuals as an- 
known ; (TER) reſpects our ſecondary 
Perception, and denotes Individuals as 
known. To explain by an example— 
I {ce an object paſs by, which I never 

4 | ſaw 
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Ch. I. ſaw till now. What do I ſay ?There 
— goes A Beggar with A long Beard. The 


Man departs, and returns a Week after, 
What do I fay then ?—There goes THE 


Beggur with THE long Beard. The Ar- 


ticle only is changed, the reſt remains 


' unaltered, 


YET mark the force of this apparently 
minute Change. The Individual; once 
vague, is now recognized as ſomething 
known, and that merely by the efficacy of 
this latter Article, which tacitly inſinu- 
ates a kind of previous acquaintance, by 
referring the prefent Perception to a like 
Perception already paſt (a). 


Tur Truth is, the Articles (A) and 
(THE) are both of them agfinitives, as 
they circumſcribe the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing them for the 

moſt 


1 | MF. —_— 


(a) See B. I. c. 5. p. 63, 64. 
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moſt part to denote Individuals. The Ch. I. 
difference however between them is this; x- 


the Article (A) leaves the Individual it- 


ſelf unaſcertained, whereas the Article 


(Tux) aſcertains the Individual alſo, and 
is for that reaſon the more accurate De- 


finitive of the two. 


IT is perhaps owing to the imperfect 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 


fines, that the Greeks have no Article 


correſpondent to it, but ſupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, O. 0 


dub . ereow, THE man fell — av= 


bewn ©. erere, A Man fell, without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 


drawn (3). Even i in Engliſh, where the 
| Article 


— 
—_ 


(5) Ta ya aogiriodns wire von, 1 ts dęber 
Tagaliois urs ogropey T8 Weorurs d - Theſe 
things, which are at times underſtood indefinitely, the 
addition of the Article makes to be definite as to their 
Perſon. Apoll. L. IV. c. 1. See of the ſame au- 


Ns L. I. c. 6, 36. wow 4 Aębeor ſc.) & d 
1 
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Ch. I. Article (A) cannot be uſed, as in "YR 
aas, its force is expreſt by the ſame Ne- 


gation. Thoſe are THE Men, means thoſe 
are Individuals, of which we poſſeſs ſome 
previous Knowledge. Thoſe are Men, the 


Article apart, means no more than that 


they are ſo many vague and uncertain In- 
dividuals, juſt as the Phraſe, A Man, in 
the fingular, implies one of the ſame 
number. Yay: | 


Bur 


_— 
—— 


r,νẽ⁸! Weoryvwoivs v i Th FRY "I ion Ut 


I Atyor vi, ANOPNITOZ HKE, And Tiva 
| dh g i A.. £4 d 0 ANOPQITOZ, No, Weoe- 


yvuoptver yo Tia Evlgwroy Aiyris Taro d aur 
BA %, 61 PuoxOTE T' GgNpov T1pavrINGY we- 
rng vb ee W dure. The Article cauſes a Re- 
view within the Mind of ſomething known before the 
texture of the Diſcourſe. Thus if any one ſays" Arbęun - 
Nut, MAN CAME ( which is the Jame,as when we ſay in 
Engliſh A man came) it is not evident, of whom he ſpeaks, 


But if he ſays 6 avtewnr@> Fut, THE MAN CAME, 


then it is evident ; for. he ſpeaks'of ſome Perſon known 
before. And this is what thoſe mean, who ſay that the 
Article is expreſſive of the Firſt and Second Knowledge 
together: Theod. Gazæ, L. IV. 


* 
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Bor tho' the Greeks have no Article 
correſpondent to the Article (A,) yet 


nothing can be more nearly related, than 


their O, to the Article, THE. O bermnens, 
THE Kang 1 10 decor, THE G, Se. 
Nor is this only to be proved by parallel 
examples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are deſcribed by 
Apollonius, one of the earlieſt and moſt 
acute of the old Grammarians, now re- 
maining. 


Eg s ruh » ey d dre elfe c, 
101% cephowov 7 appr, 7 £54 WOOaTEAEY= 
pers Woorumre Wagagaruy,— Now the pecu- 
liar Attribute of the Article, as ue have 
ſewn. elſewhere, is that Reference, which 
unplies ſome certain Perſon already men- 
tioned. A gain—'Ov you or ye TOY oe 
8 QUTHY ceverpopary wargig n. , 81 n CULT . 
ge 75 dolor, 8 EZ cige ros eg 1 c p- 
ea, For Nouns of tbemſelves imply not 
.* Reference, unleſs they take to them the Ar- 
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ch. I. Ticle, whoſe peculiar Character is Reference. 
on A gain To 0 chor WeIVPEwroay YVWTw One 


—T he Article indicates a uf re, iſhed 


acquaintance (c). 


His reaſoning upon Proper Names is 
worth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Homonymie, that 


is, different Perſons often go by the ſame 


Name. To ſolve this ambiguity, we have 


recourſe to Adjectives or Epitbets. For 


example there were two Grecian chiefs, 
who bore the name of Ajax. It was not 
therefore without reaſon, that Mene/theus 
uſes Epithets, when this intent was to 
diſtinguiſh the one +. them from the 


' other. 


AN * 


ER 2 = . 
—_— ry — 


(c) Apoll. de Synt. L. I. c. 6, 7. His account of 
REFERENCE is as follows — Lai avapopas we- 


.IN WEOownE auriga yvwoiss The peculiar 
charatter of Reference is the ſecond or repeated Know- 


Lage of fome Perſon already mentioned. L. II. c. 3. 


PA 
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ANN weg 01. iTw Texafπανi&. axxue. Ch. I. 


Al. Hom. 


If both Ajaxes (lays he) cannot be ſpared, 
| at leaſt alone 
| Let mighty Telamonian Ajax come. 


Apollonius proceeds Even Epithets 
themſelves are diffuſed thro' various 


Subjects, in as much as the ſame Ad- 


jective may be referred to many Subſtan- 
tives. 


IN order therefore to render both Parts 


of Speech equally definite, that is to ſay 


the Adjective as well as the Subſtantive, 
the Adjective itſelf aſſumes an Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate a Reference 10 
ſome ſingle Perſon only, wovadxn du pee, 
according to the Author's own Phraſe. 


* — 
* 
* 


And thus it is we ſay, Tel 0 Poappar - 


xo, Trypho THE Grammarian; Ar- 
dag. 5 Kugn⁰α , Apollodorus THE Cyre- 

nean, &c. The Author's Concluſion of 
| x 8 eo this 


1 
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this Section is worth remarkin 8. Atbv- 


; —— g dg 9 KATH To TOBTOV 1 W600 hec i 19 695 | 
vc apbos, ouvidiagera To enibernov TY beit 


CYOUArT) —1t is with reaſon therefore that 
the Article is here alſo added, as it brings 
the Adjeftive to an I. ndroiduality, as preciſe, _ 
as the proper Name (d). 


We may carry this 8 farther, 
and ſhew, how by help of the Article 
even common Appellatives come to, have 
the force of proper Names, and that un- 


afliſted by epithets of any kinds. Among 
the Athenians TINoiev meant Ship ; "Erdeua, 


Eleven; and Arbe ,, Man. Yet add 
but the Article, and To TIXoiov, THE SHIP, 


meant that particular Ship, which they ſent 


annually to Delos; O. Evdexa, THE ELEVEN, 
meant certain Officers of Fuftice ; and 0 
"Avlewr&-, THE MAN, meant their public 
Executioner. 55 in Engl; iſh, City, is a 


* Name 


—ü— 


_— 9 


(4) See Apoll. . I. c. 12. where A miſtake Mes 
nelaus is put for Meneſtheus, 
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Name common to many places; and 
Speaker, a Name common to many Men. 


vet if we prefix the Article, THE City, 


means our Metropolis; and THE SPEAK- 


ER, @ high Heer in the Brit . Parlia- 5 


men t. 


AnD thus it is by an eaſy tranſition, 


that the Article, from denoting Reference, 


comes to denote Eminence alſo; that is to - 


fay, from implying an ordinary pre-ac- 


quaintance, to preſume a kind of general 


and univerſal Notoriety. Thus among 


the Greeks *5 INomry;, THE POET, meant 
Homer (e); and O YLrayepiry;, THE STA 
GIRITE, meant Ari/o/le ; not that there 
| were 


"77 There are ſo few exceptions to this Obſerva- 
tion, that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. 
Yet Ariflotle twice denotes E uripides by the Phraſe 
vonn, once at the end of the ſeventh Book of 
his M comachian Ethics, and again in his Phy/ics, 
L. I. 2. Plato alſo in his tenth Book of Laws 
(p. 901. Edit. Serr.) denotes Heſiad after the ſame 
manner, 
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Ch. I. were not many Poets, beſide Homer; and 

— many Stagirites, beſide Ari/totle; but none 
- equally illuſtrious for their POE and 

mn 64s | 


IT is on a like principle that Ariſtotle 


tells us, it is by no means the ſame thing 


to aſſert — e;vau T1v ydovnv eyober, or, TO 
<yaboy — that, Pleaſure is A Goon, or, 


Tur Goon. The firſt only makes it a 


common Object of Defire, upon a level 
with many others, which daily raiſc 
our wiſhes ; the laſt ſuppoſes it tha? ſu- 
preme and ſovereign Good, the ultimate 
Scope of all our Actions and Endea- 


vours (JF). 


Bur to purſue our Subject. It has been 
faid already that the Article has no mean- 
ing, but when aſſociated to ſome other 
word,—To what words then may it be 
aſſociated To ſuch as require defining, 

for 


MC 


* _— 7 * 1 - s "In CY 
Ry 8 


(J) Analyt. Prior. L. I. e. 10. 
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tör it is by nature a Definitive. — And Ch. I. 
what Fords are theſe? Not thoſe which YL 


yet thoſe, which, being indefinite; cannot 


properly be made otherwiſe: It remains 
then they muſt be hoſe; which thongh in- 


definite; ure yet capable, through _ ri | 


ele; of . n 


-. 


L 


Uron theſs Principles we de ths fealam 


whole is abſurd to ſay, O ET NM, THz I; or 


O EY; Tang Trov; becauſe nothing can 
make thoſe Pronouns more definite; than 
they are (g). The ſame may be aſſerted 


$ 
; 


| (2) Apollonius makes it part of the Pronoun's hw | 


| fnition, to refuſe co-aleſcence with the Article. 
Ext Jy Avro; To op galgeus 7 1 avapcupas 
droht 5 4 oovers 170 debeov. That theres 
fore is 4 Prononn; which with Indication or Referenc) 
is put for a Noun, and wirn WHICH THE ARTICLE 
Doty Nor ASSOCIATE. L. II. c. 5. So Gaza, 
ſpeaking of Pronouns— ailn di —4α ind! XoVleu 


debeo. L. IV. Bri r ed the lame. Jure wow 
32 ä ap 
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Ch. . Oy Proper Names, and though the Greeks 
. ſay o 0 Toongcbr us, 1 Schmirn, and the like, | 


yet the Article is a mere Pleonaſm, unleſs 


perhaps it ſerve to diſtinguiſn Sexes. By 
the ſame, rule we cannot ſay in Greek 
OI AM®OTEPOI, or in Enghſh,, Tus. 
BOTH, becauſe theſe Words iz their own 


nature are each of them perfectly defined, 


ſo that to define them farther would be 
quite ſuperfluaus. Thus, if it be ſaid, I 
have read BOTH Poets, this plainly indi- 


_ cates @ definite pair, of whom ſome, men- 


tion has been made already; Audg eyvwo- 
prevn, a Eno Duad, as Apollanius expreſſes 


himſelf, (5) when he ſpeaks of this Sub- 


ject. On the contrary, if it be ſaid, I have 
read TWO Paete, this may mean any Pair 
5 7 ads 6 out 


> L 7 * 5 a — P 
. 1 4 - 


| ad /” Lp prima et fs cert pronominum, que 


fine dubio demanſtrative ſunt, articulis adjungi non poſ- 
ſunt; nec tertia, quando  demanſtrativa eſt. L. XII. 
p. 938.—In the beginning of the ſame Book, he gives 
the true reaſon of this, Supra omnes alias partes ora- 


is ſieni FINJT PERSONAS PRONOMEN. 


(5 . i L TY 
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out of all that ever exlſted. And hence Ch, I. 
this Numeral, being in this Senſe E —— 


nite (as indeed are all others, as well as it- 
ſelf) is forced ro afſume the Articls, when- 


ever it would become dgfnite *. And 


thus it is, Tur Two in Engliſs, and OL 
Aro in Greek, mean nearly the ſame 
thing, as Bo H of AMÞOTEPOT, : Hence 
alſo it is, that as Two, when taken alone, 
has reference to ſome primary and indeſi- 
ate Perception, while the Article, Tus, 
has reference to ſome ſecondary and defi=" 
nite ; hence I ſay the Reaſon, why it 


is bad Greet to ſay. ATO OI ANOPQIIOT, 


and bad Exgliſb, to fay Two Tits MEN. 
Such OR is in fact a en of In- 
_ 1 e 


— a lt. 2 


„This WIFE das on the XIle Eneid. 
v. 51 1. where he tells us that Duorum is put for Au- 
derum. In Engliſh or Greek the Article would have 


done the buſineſs, for the Two, or toiv quoi are equi- 


valent to Both or aH eie, but not fo Duorums 
becauſe the Latins have no Atticles to prefix. 


+ Sup. p. 215, 416. 


3 — 
fo 5 * 2 
< , 5 — 2 = * *% 4 
a 1 v4, nt A 4 7 : x : 7 - 
«4 . * 


b. I. compatibles, that is to day of 2 d;fued Sub-, 
— — Pantive with an undgfned Attributives 


On the contrary to ſay in Greek AMPO- 
TE POL OI ANepHOl, or in. Engliſh, 
Bork THE MN, is good and allowable, 
becauſe the Subſtantive cannot poſſibly 
be leſs apt, by being defined, to coaleſce 
wich an Attribute, which is defined as 
well as itſelf. So like wife, it is correct 
10 ſay, OI ATO ANS⁰˖OnOI, TRR. Two 
Mx, becauſe here the Article, being 
placed in the beginning, extends its Power 
as well through Subſtantive as Attribu- 
tive, and equally. opatributes to pea 
them ain vet 014 


1 Ant the words above admit of 
no Article, becauſe they are by Nature as 
definite as may be, ſo there are others, 
which admit it not, becauſe they are not 
to be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
INTERROGATIVES. If we queſtion about 
Subſtances, we cannot ſay O TIL Of- 
FO, Tux WHO 18 ruls; but TIL 

3 . 5 OTTO, 
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OYTOE, Wuo. 1s nis? (5). The fame 
as to Qualities and both kinds of Quantity. 
We ſay without an Article NOIOE, IO 
OIL, LHAIK OE, in Engliſb, WHAT SORT 
or, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. The 
Reaſon is, that the Articles O, and THE, 
reſpect Beings, already known ; Interro- 
gatives reſpect Beings, about which we are 
ignorant; for as to what we know, Inter- 
rogation is ſuperfluous. 
In a word he natural Aſfociators with 
Articles are all thoſe common Appellatives, 
which denote the ſeveral Genera and Spe- 
cies of Beings.” It is theſe, which, by aſſu- 
ming a different Article, ſerve either to ex- 
plain an Individual upon its firſt being per- 
ceived, or elſe to indicate, u pon its return, a 
Recognition, or repeated Knowledge (4). 
2 


——_—ﬀ/k— 


* Rs ers * . 


« i) FL ED oth TIE, 3 107 Ac bees, 
A Part of Speech, moſt —— moſt averſe to Articles, 
E. IV. K a 


(4) What is here ſaid reſpetts the two Articles which 
we have in Engliſh. In Gregg, the Article does no more, 
than imply a Recognition, See before p. 216, 21772 18. 
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Wx ſhall here ſubjoin a few In- 


—ͤ— ſtances of the eulen en 91 Ts | 


TxbuEs,” 


Every n conſiſts of a Sub- 
ject, and a Predicate. In Engh/h theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed by their Poſition, the 
Subject ſtanding ii, the Predicate aff, 
Happineſs is Pleaſure—Here, Happineſs is 
the Subject; Pleaſure, the Predicate. If 
we. change their order, arid ſay, Pleaſure 
is Happineſs ; then Pleaſure becomes the 
Subject, and Happineſs the Predicate. In 
Greek theſe are diſtinguiſhed not by any 
Order or ' Poſition, but by help of the 
Article, which the Subject always aſ- 
ſumes, and the Predicate in moſt in- 
ſtances (ſome few excepted ) rejects. 
Happineſs is Pleaſure—1dovy 1 ĩudν,ðGVm a 
Pleaſure is Happmeſi—y donn eenporia— 
Fine things are dificult—yanna Ta xanu 
— Drjjicult things are Jo r NANETTE. 
ud, ä 


_ Is 
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- In Greek it is worth ittending; how in 
the Tame Sentence, the ſame Article, by 


being prefixed to a different Word, quite 


changes the whole meaning. For exam- 
ple TIToXspua: Os & ccc Ng eTyonin 
—Prolemy, having preſided over the Games, 
was publickly honozred, The Participle 


yupreoizgxyres has here no other force, 


than to denote to us tbe Time, «ohen Pto- 


temy was honoured, viz. after having 


prefided over the Games. But if, inftead 


of the Subſtantive, we join the Participle 


to the Article, and ſay, O ,L 
Iron su. Er, our meaning is then 
The Ptolemy, who preſided over the Games, 
. was honoured. The Participle in this 
caſe, being joined to the Article, tends ta- 


citly to indicate not one Ptolemy but many, 


of which number a particular one parti- 
2-0: of honour (7). 


Q 4 | In 


yy 


— 
* 


{/) Apollon. L. I. g. 33, 34. 


— 
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is Engliſb likewile it deſerves remark. 

ing, how the Senſe is changed by changy 
ing of the Articles, tho' we leave every 
other Word of the Sentence untouched.— 
And Nathan ſaid unto David, Tnou Ax 
THE Man*, In that fingle Tux, that 
diminutive Particle, all the force and effi- 
cacy of the Reaſon is contained, By that 
alone are the Premiſes applied, and ſo 
firmly fixed, as never to be ſhaken. It is 
poſſible this Aſſertion may appear at firſt 
ſomewhat ſtrange ; but let him, who 
doubts it, only change the Article, and 
then ſee what will become of the Pro- 
phot and his reaſoning.— And Nathan ſaid 
unto David, To U ART A MAN. 
Might not the King well have demanded 
ppon ſo impertinent a poſition, 


Non dices Hodie, quor ſum þ Bec tam putids | 
tendant E 


Bur 


. 
— aw. | 
* 


— 
oy . 4 wo ..4a -- —_— - — — 9 h _— q —— 
, \ 


Er EI O ANHP, Beru. N. xipe 18. 
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Bor enough of ſuch Speculations. The Ch. I. 


only remark, which we ſhall make nnn 


them, is this; that « minute Change in 
% PRINCIPLEs leads to mighty Change in 
« FEFpECTSs; ſo that well are PRINCIPLES 
* intitled to our regard, however in ap- 
* pearance they may be trivial and low. 


Tur ARTICLES already mentioned are 


thoſe fri#ly ſo called; but beſides theſe 


there are the PRONOMINAL ARTICLES, 
ſuch as, This, That, Any, Other, Some, All, 


No, or None, &c. Of theſe we have ſpoken. 


already in our Chapter of Pronouns (m), 
where 


— "2 4 I * 


- 7" ” 


(m) See B. . 6-8. 72, 73. It ſeems to have 
been ſome view of words, like that here given, which 
induced Quintilian to ſay of the Latin Tongue — 
Nefter ſermo Articulos non defiderat ; iderque in alias 
fartes orationis ſparguntur. Inſt. Orat. L. I. c. 4. 
So Scaliger. His declaratis, ſatis conflat Gracorum 
Articulos non neglectos a nobis, ſed eorum uſum ſuper- 
; Auum. Nam ubi ; aliquid preferibyndugs eft, quod Græci 
per articulum efficiunt (Heger 6 dbx) expletur a 
Latinis per Is aut ILLE ; Is, aut, Ille ſervus dixit, 


7 HERMES. 
where we have ſhewn, when they may be 
taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 
Yet in truth it muſt be confeſſed, if the 
Eſſence of an Article be to define and gſcer- 
tain, they are much more properly Arti- 
cles, than any thing elſe, and as ſuch ſhould 
be; conſidered in Univerſal Grammar. 
"Thus when we fay, THIS Picture I ap- 
prove, but THAT 1 diſliłe, what do we per- 
torm by the help of theſe Definitives, but 
bring down the camman Appellative to 
denote two Individuals, the one as the more 
ncar, the other as the more d;/tant? Sa when 
we ſay, SOME men are virtuous, but ALL 
men are mortal, what is the natural Effect 
of this ALL and Some, but to define 
that Univerſality, and Particularity, which 
would remain indefinite, were we to take 
them 


Ae quo ſerve antca fats mentio fit, aut us,  alio 70 pacto 
notus fit. Additur enim Articulus ad rei memoriam re- 
novandam, cujus antea non neſcii ſumus, aut ad præſcri- 
berdam intellecbionem, gue latiùs patere queat 3 veluti 
eum dicimus C. Cæſar, Is qui poſtea dictator fuit. 


Nam aki fuere C. Cæſares. Sic Græce Kaioae 6 %u> 
| Trays De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 137. | 
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them away ? The fame is evident in ſuch Ch. J. 
Sentences, as—SQME ſalſtances bave ſen- > 


 Jotin; OTHERS want i#——Chuſe ANY 099 
of. actin g. and SOME men «ill find fault, 
&c. For here SOME, OTHER, and ANY, 
ſerve all of them to define different Parts 


of Aa given Whole 3 SOME, to denote A | 


definite Part; ANY, to denote an indefi- 
nite; and OTHER, to denote the remain- 
ing Part, when a Part has been aſſumed 
already. Sometimes this Jaſt Ward de- 
notes a large indefinite Portion, ſet in op- 
poſition to ſome ,/ingle, definite, and re- 
maining Part, which receives from ſuch 
Oppoſition no imall degree of heighten- 
ing. Thus Virgil, | 
| Excudent AL11 ſpirantia mollitts æra; 
Credo equidem } vivos ducent de marmere 
vultus ; 
Orabunt. cauſas melilis, celique meatus 


Deſeribent radio, et ſurgentia ſidera 


e adicent:c 


To regere imperio papulos, ROMANE, 


' memento, ke. En. VI. 


NoTHING 
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Norkixs can be ſtronger or more ſub- 
lime, than this Antitheſis; one Act ſet as 
equal to many other Acts taken tagether, 
and the Roman Angiy (for it is Tu Romane, 
not Vos Romani} to all other Men; and 
yet this performed by fo trivial a cauſe, as 


the juſt oppoſition of AL Ii to To, 


Bur here we conclude, and proceed to 
treat of Cox NEC TIYIsS. 


BOOK THE SEconD. 
CHAP. . 


Concerning C onnefives, and ff they. 
5 called Conjunctiont. | 


outer are the ſubject of what Ch. II. 
fi 


ollows ; which, according as the 


connect either Sentences or Words, are 


called by the different Names of Cox- 


JUNCTIoNs, or PREPOSITIONS. Of theſe 


Names, that of the Prepofition is taken 


from a mere accident, as it commonly 
ſtands in connection before the Part, 


which it connects. The name of the 
| Conjunttion, as is evident, has reference 2 


to its efential character. 


Or theſe two we - ſhall confider FE 


ConJuncTion firſt, becauſe it connects, 


not Words, but Sentences. This is con- 
formable to the Analyſis, with which we 
began this inquiry *, and which led 


r N r 88 8 . — —_——{ ©. ——_— 


* Sup. p. 11, 12, 
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ut, bi parity of reaſon, to dan Sens 

Lone fences themſelves before Words, Now 
the Definition of a ConJUNCTION is as 
follows—a- Part of Speech, void US Sig- 
rification itſelf, but fo formed as to help 
Signification, by making TWO or more ſig- 
nificant Sentences to be ONE n Nous 5 

Fence. @)-. 


e 3 Tris 


(a] Grammarians have uſually conſidered the Con- 
junction as connecting rather ſingle Parts of Speech, 
than whole Sentences, and that too with the addition of 
like with like, Tenſe with Tenſe, Number with Num- 
ber, Caſe with Caſe, &c. This Sanctius juſtly ex- 
plodes. Conjunctio neque caſul, neque alias partes ora- 
tionis (ut imperiti docent) conjungit, ipſæ enim partes 
inter ſe conjunguntur—ſed conjunttio Orationes inter fe 
conjungit. Miner. L. III. c. 14. He then eſtabliſhes 
his doctrine by a variety of examples. He had already 
faid as much, L. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to 
have followed Scaliger, who had aſſerted the ſame be- 

fore him. Cunjunctionis autem notionem veteres paullo 
inconſultius prodidere; negue enim, quod aiunt, partes 
alias conjungit ( ipſæ enim partes per fe inter ſe conjun- 
guntur )—ſed Cunjundtio oft, que conjungit Oratimes 
plures. De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 165. 


This 
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Tuts therefore being the general Idea of Ch. IT. 
ConJuNncTIONs, we deduce their Species 


at 1 


This Doctrine of theirs is confirmed by Apollantus, 


who in the ſeveral places, where he mentians the Con- 
junction, always conſiders it in Syntax as connecting 
| Sentences, and not Words, though in his works now ex- 


tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I. c. 2. 


p- 14. 1 II. C. 12. P · 124. Ks HI. C. 15. P · 234 


But we have ſtronger authority than æhis to ſupport 
Scaliger and Sanctiut, and that is Ari/tetle's Definition, 
as the Paſſage has been corrected by the beſt Critics 
and Manuſcripts. A Conjunction, according to him, is 
cu denα⁰, tx WAE αν , (4055 TRAN L=; 
nd d, wok We@vxvie fiay Qurny nanny. 

An articulate Sound, devoid of Signification, which is ſe 

armed as to make ONE ſignificant articulate Sound out. 
of ſeveral articulate Sounds, which are each of them ſig- 
nificant, Poet. c. 20. In this view of things, the one 
4 gnificant articulate Sound, formed by the Cunjunction, 
is not the Union of two or more Syllables in one ſim- 
ple Word, nor even of two or more Words in one 


ſimple Sentence, but of two or more ſimple Sentences 


in one complex Sentence, which is conſidered as one, 
from that Concatenation of Meaning effected by the 


Cunjunctions. For example, let us take the Sentence, 


which follows. F Men are by nature facial, it is their 
| luterg 2 to be juſt, * it were not ſo erdained by the 
Laws 
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Ch. II. in the following manner. Cow Jux cTions, 
= while they connect e either connect 


alfo 


** — 


2 = 4 de 8, AH 4 RE PE EU : » W" TIA 1 
: 


Laws of their Guntry. Here are three Sentences; 
(1.) AAen are by nature ſocial. (Z.] It is Man's In- 
tereſt to be juſt. (3.] It is not ordained by the Laws 
of rvery Country that Man ſhould be juft, The firſt two 
ef theſe Sententes are made One by the Conjunction, 
Ir; theſe, Out with the third Sentence, by the Con- 
junction, THo'; and the three, thus united, make 
that @wvn pic onal, that one ſignificant articu- 
late Sound, of which Ariſtotle ſpeaks, and which is the 

reſult of the conjunctive Power. 


This explains a paſſage in his Rhetoric, 8 where he 
mentions the ſame Subject. O ye cvvdropor i 
Wore; rd wo Ad; dt fav thawed), Ne rl Tus 
tov t ci +6 tv monde The Comjundtion makes many, 


ONE; fo that Fit be taken away, it is then evident on 
| the cantrary that one will be Many. Rhet. III. c. 12. 
| His inſtance of a Sentence, diveſted of its Conjunc- 


tions, and thus made many out of one, is, JAbov, 
Emrnvnoey ioc tunv, veni, occurri, rogavi, where by 
the way the three Sentences, reſulting from this Diſ- 
ſolution, (for Ix0ov, &m1vInoa, and ideen, are each 
of them, when unconnected, ſo many perfect Sen- 

tences) prove that theſe are the proper Subjects of : 
the Conjunction's 8 connective fac ere 


= JJC  Ammoniu's 
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ab their meanings, or not. For exam- 1 II: 
ple: let us take theſe two Sentence 


Nome was enſlaved=Cafar Was ambitious 
Hand connect them together by the Con- 
junction, BcAusg. Rome was enſlaved; 
BECAUSE Cæſas was ambitious: Here the 


Meanings, as well as the Sentences, appear 


to be connected. But if I ſay;—Manners 


muſs be reformed, ox Liberty: will be loff— 


here the Conjunction, ok, though it join 


, ” * . —— — * a . . ** . 
o .*- n of * * . . * 1 . * - 


+ - / 
- we 1218 "OY 2 4 & 


x PETS A 
4 *. 


Ammoni us aceount of the ule of this Part of Speech 
is elegant. | Aid 2 Tay Agyay - -0 155 regen ala 
3 0 5 40 £165 dhe. & tin TW 2 nder 
Terpungaing [IO * > Jars TET0 ii Avyopiing” 0. 1 WAE 


| lat bragkrie andi, ta (lege dd) rb 4. runde 


Gebel! wog Nod, avaroyer Ty vnd TH i wN 
epa Kaan, u rd d ror vigor pxivopirus 


Ken 1 Evo. Of Sentences that, which denotes 
one Exi iftence imply, and which is flriftl ONE, may be 
 eonſiderid as analogous to a piace of Timber not yet ſe- 
deredh and called on this account One: That, which 
denotes ſeveral Exiſtences, and which appears to be made 
ONE by ſome Confunttroe Particle; is anatogous to a Ship 
made up of many pieces of Timber, and which by means 
of the nails has an apparent Unity. Am: i in Lib. de 
Interpret. p. 54. 5 | 


* 
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Ch. II. the Sentences, yet as to their reſpective 
wo Meanings, is a perfect Digjunctive. And 


thus it appears, that though all Conjune- 


tions conjoin Sentences, yet with reſpect to 
the Senſe, ſome are ConjJUNCTIVE, and 


ſome Dis juncTIvR ; and hence (5) it is 
chat we derive their different e . 


TRE | Conjunttios, which conjoin bath 
Sentences and their Meanings, are either 
CoPULATIVEs, or CONTINUATIVES. 
The principal Copulative in Engliſb is, 
Ap. The Continuatives are, Ir, Bx- 
c AusE, THEREFORE, THAT, Sc. The 
Difference between theſe is this—The 
Copulative does no more than barely couple 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to 
all Subjects, whoſe Natures, are not incum- 


| Patible. Continuatives, on the contrary, by 
a more pare ee conſolida te 


( b) Taus 1 tut ergo fe conjungunt, ac 
Verba; aut Verba tantum conjungunt, Senſum vero dif 
3 De C. L. Lat. c. 167. 


— 
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Sentences into one continuous Whole, and Ch. II. 
are therefore applicable only to Subj ects; ITS 


n have an Rn arne 5 


8 Ts explain by contents is no 5 655 
improper to ſay, Lyſppus was a Statuary; 
AND Priſcian was à Grammarian—The 
Sun ſbinerb, A & B the Shy is clear—becauſe 
theſe are things that may co-exiſt, and 


yet imply no abſurdity: But it would be 
abſurd to ſay, Ly/ppas was a Statuary; 


BECAUSE Friſeian was u Grammarian 
tho' not to ſay; the Sun ſhineth; BEcAusE 
the Shy + it clear. The Reaſon is; with re- 


ſpect to the firſt, 25e Co- incidence is merely 


accidental; with reſpect to the laſt; it is 


eſſential, and founded in nature. And ſo 


much for the Diſtinction between Copu- 
deu and Continuatives Fe. : 


* 
- x „ 
- 8 # 1 * 'P: 
x > + y 1 
4 4 CE $ Os. ves +4 1: <0 8 4 


8 „ © TWw - * = * * "1 
"PI — Hon 2 * '8 * 5 1 224 — n 


10 Copulativa aft, gu coptilat t tam pin 1 guam Sen- 
Thus Priſcian, p. 1026. But Scaliger is more 


| toc Ty * (conjunctienes ſe.) aut 


nereſſariay | 
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As to Continuatives, they are either 


— SupPosITIVE, ſuch as, Ir; or Pos1TIvE, 


ſuch as, BEcAvss, THEREFORE, As, &c. 
Take Examples of each—you will live 
happily, Ir you Irve honeftly—you live hap- 
pily, BECAUSE you live honeſtly. The Dif- 
ference between theſe Continuatives is 
this—The Suppg/itrues denote Connection, 
but aſſert not actual Exiſtence; the Pi- 


tives im _ mm both the one end 6h other vie * 


Nn 
l ALS  Faxrhun 
1 „ 0 , 


* * * "I 


necefſaria, 4 non neceflari: & —_ non . tum 
Fun Copulative, &c. De C. Ling. Lat. c. 1 67. Priſe 


cian's own account of Continuatives is as follows. 


Continuative ſunt, que continuationem & conſeguentiam 
rerum ſignificant—ibid. Scaliger's account is —caufſam 
aut præſtituunt, aut ſubdunt. Ibid. c. 168. The 


Greek name for the Copulative was Zud eo D ovp- 
manic ; for the Continuative, ouvanlixg ; the 
Etymologies of which' words Juitly diſtinguiſn their 
. characters. 


(a) The old Greek Grammaziats confined the name 
Zvvenlxo} „ and the Latin that of Cotinuative, to 
INS-« 2 D "thiols 


* 
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F ARTHER than this, the Poſitives above 
mentioned are either CAus AL, ſuch as, 
 Becavse, SINCE, As, &c. or COLLEC= 
_ TIvg, ſuch as, THEREFORE; W HERE- 
FORE, THEN, Sc. The Difference be- 
tween theſe is this The Cauſals ſubjoin 


BR= 


RF | — — 
en 2 - * * 2 


a 


thoſe Conjunctions, which we have called Suppoſitive 
or Conditional, while the Poſitive they called magacuv- 
exo, or Subcontinuative. They agree however 
in deſcribing their proper Characters. The firſt ac- 
2 to Gaza are, o drag i pity 8, N ot 
ria », Tdky Smerrec—L. IV. Priſcian ſays, they 

fignify to us, des ordinatio natura rerum, cum 
dubitatione aliqud eſſentiæ rerum p. 1027. And Sca- 


Aer ſays, they conjoin fine ſubſiſtentig neceſſarid; z pote/# 
enim ſubſftere & non ſubhiſtere; utrumque enim admit- 
tunt. Ibid. c. 168. On the contrary of the Poſitive, 
or rammen, (to uſe his own name) Gaza tells 
us, Jr. üragEN HE TAZEWS TNAGIVEDIY Are 
And Priſcian ſays, cauſam continuationis oftendunt 
conſequentem cum efſentia rerum And Scaliger, non 


ex hypotheſi, ſed ex eo, quod ſubſiſtit, conjungunt, Ibid. 
of LS I; 


© *- 06S. 


Cauſes to Effetts—The Sun is in Eclipſe, 


245 


ER. 
— 


* 
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Ch. II. BECAUSE. the Moon imtervenes—The Ca 
ers lectives ſubjoin Effetts to Cauſes — The 
Moon intervenes, THEREFORE the Sun is 
in Eclipſe. Now we uſe Cauſals in thoſe 
inſtances, where, the Effect being con- 
ſpicuous, we ſeek its Cauſe; and Collec- 
tives, in Demonſtrations, and Science pro- 
perly ſo called, where the Cauſe being 


known 


It may ſeem at firſt ſomewhat 8 why the Po- 
tive Conjunctions ſhould have been conſidered as 
Subordinate to the Suppoſiti ve, which by their antient 
Names appears to have been the fact. Is it, that the 
Poſitive are confined to what attually i is; the Suppo- 
ſitive extend to Paſſibles, nay even as far as to Impoſſi- 
bles ? Thus it is falſe to affirm, As it is Day, it is Light, 
unleſs it actually be Day. But we may at midnight 
| affirm, Fit be Day, it is Ligbt, becauſe the, IF, ex- 
tends to Poſſibles alſo. Nay we may affirm, by its 
help (if we pleaſe) even Impoffibles. We may fay, 
If the Sun be cubical, then i is the Sun angular; If the 
Sky fall, then ſhall we catch Larks. Thus too Scaliger 
upon the ſame occaſion — amplitudinem Continuative 
percipi ex eo, quad etiam impoſſi bile aliquands præſuppo- 
nit. De C. L. Lat. C. 168. In this ſenſe then the 
Continuative, Suppoſitive or Conditional Conjunction 
is (as it were) ſuperior to the Poſitive, as being of 
greater latitude in its application. 
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known firſt, by its help we diſcern conſe- Ch, II. 
| qu ences ( e). s — 


Ax theſe Continuatives are reſolvable 
into Copulatives. Inſtead of, BECAUSE it 
Day, it is light, we may ſay, It is Day, 
AND Ei Light. Inſtead of, Ir it be Day, 
it is Light, we may ſay, It is at the ſame 
time neceſſary to be Day, AND to be Light; 
and ſo in other Inſtances, The Reaſon is, 
that the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connections, as well to the efential, 
as to the caſual or fertuitous. Hence there- 
fore the Continuative may be reſolved into 
4 Copulative and ſomething more, that is to 
ſay, into a Copulative implying an ef/ential 
Co- incidence (J) inthe * conjoined. 
e 50 5 As 


_ — 
—— 


n 


(e) The Latins called the Cote, Cenſales or Cau- 
e - the Collectives, Collectivæ or [ative : The 


Greeks called the former Arxrioαν,, and. the latter 
FvAAoyio ings 2 
(J)] Reſelvuntur autem in Copulativas omnes 1 


propterea quod Cauſa cum Effeftu Sudpte naturd con- 
juncta effi. Seal. de C. L. Lat. c. 169. 


Ch. II. As to Cauſal Conjunctions (of which 
—— we have ſpoken already) there is no one 
of the four Species of Cauſes, which they 
are not capable of denoting: for example, 
THE MATERIAL CAusE—The Trumpet 
| ſeunds, BECAUSE it is made of Metal THE 
FORMAL=—The Trumpet ſounds, BECAUSE | 
it is long and hollow— THE EFFICIENT— 
The Trumpet ſounds, BECAUSE an Artiſt 
blows it— THE FINAL— The Trumpet 
ſounds, THAT it may raiſe our courage. 
Where it is worth obſerving, that the 
three firſt Cauſes are expreſt by the ſtrong 
affirmation of the Indicative Mode, becauſe 
if the Effect actually be, theſe muſt of 
neceſſity be alſo. But the laſt Cauſe has 
a different Mode, namely, the Contingent 
or Potential. The Reaſon is, that the 
Final Cauſe, tho it may be firft in Specu- 
lation, is always laſt i, in Event. That is to 
ſay, however it may be the End, which 
ſet the Artiſt firſt to work, it may ſtill be 
an End beyond: his Power to obtain, and 
_ which, 
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kind, ſuch as, THAT, wa, Ur, Cc. 


Tur Sum is, that ALL Conjuxcy 
TIONS, Which connect voth Sentences and 
their Meanings, are either CoppLATIVvx, 
or CoNTINUATIVE ; the Continuatives 
are either Conditional, or Pgſitive; and the 
Poſitives are either Cauſal or Colleqtive. 


T7 


TIVE Cox juxcrioxs, a Species of 
Words which bear this contradictory 
Name, - becauſe, while they digjoin the 
Senſe, they conjoin the 8 entences (G). 


Wirn 


* 9 Ty 9 — 6. 


(2) See B. J. c. 8. p. 142. See alſo Vol. I. 
Note VIII. p. 271. For the four Cauſes, ſee Vol. 
Note XVII. p. 280. 
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AND now we come to the D1sJuUNc- 
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which, like other Contingents, may either Ch. II. 
happen, or not (g). Hence alſo it is 
connected by Conjunctions of a peculiar 


250 


Ch. = + 
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 Wrirn reſpect to theſe we may obſerve, 


— that as there is a Principle of Union dif- 


fuſed: throughout all things, by which 
THIS WHOLE is kept together, and pre- 
ſerved from Diſſipation ſo there is a 


Principle of DiveRSITY diffuſed in like 


manner, the Source of Diſtinction, of 
Number, and of Order (i). 
55 = Now 


— 


TY 7 


Gowe Gram. L. Iv. 1 ſunt, gue, on 


| diftiones conjungant, ſenſum tamen disjunctum habent. 


Priſc. L. XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is, that a 
Sentence, connected by Disjunctives, has a near re- 
ſemblance to a /imple negative Truth. For though this 
as to its Intellection be diijunctive (its end being to 
disjoin the Subject from the Predicate) yet as it com- 
bines Terms together into one Propoſition, it is as 


truly - ſynthetical, as any Truth, that is * 
See Chap. I. Note (5). p. 3. | : 


(i) The DiveRsITY, which adorns Nature, may 
be ſaid ta heighten by degrees, and as it paſſes to differs 
ent Subjects, to become more and more intenſe.” 
Some things only differ, when conſidered as Indivi- 
duals, but if we recur to their Species, immediately loſe 
all Diſtinction: ſuch for inſtance are Socrates and ' 
Plate. Others differ as to Species, but as to Genus are 

6 the 


— 


* 
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Now it is 70 expreſs in ſome degree the Ch. II. 


25k 


Modifications of this Diverſity, that Dis- 


JUNCTIVE ConJUNCT]oNs ſeem firſt to 
have been Invented. 


Or theſe DisJuncTives, ſome are 
SIMPLE, ſome ADVERSATIVE=—Simple, 


as when we ſay, EITHER it is Day, OR it 
15 


1 


— 


the ſame : ſuch are Man and Lion. There are others 
again, which differ as to Genus, and co-incide only in 
thoſe tranſcendental Comprehenſions of Ens, Being, Ex- 


iſtence, and the like: ſuch are Duantities and Quali- 


ties, as for example an Ounce, and the Colour, Mphite, 
Laſtly . ALL Being whatever differs, As Being, from 


| M- being. 


Farther, in all things different, however apes | 


their Diverſity, there js an appearance of OpposiTION 


with reſpect to each other, in as much as each thing is 
it ſelf, and not any of the reſt, But yet in all Subjects 


this Oppoſition 1 is not the ſame. In RELATIVEs, ſuch 
as Greater and Leſs, Double and Half, Father and 
Son, Cauſe and Effect, in theſe it is more ſtriking, than 
in ordinary Subjects, becauſe theſe always ſhew it, by 
neceſſarily inferring each other. In CONTR ARIES, 


ſuch as Black and White, Eyen and Odd, Good and 


$ 


£52 E 
Ch. II. i Night. Adoverſative, as when we ſay, I. 
887085 is not Day, BUT iti Nigbt, The Differ- 
ence between theſe is, that the ſimple do 
no more, than merely diqoin; the Adver- 
| ſative disjoin, with an Oppoſition concomi- 
rant. Add to this, that the Adverſative 
are defintte ; the Simple, indefinite. Thus 
when we lay , The Number of Three is not 
7 4 


Bad, Virtuous and Vitious, in theſe the Oppoſition 
goes ſtill farther, becauſe theſe not only dier, but are 
even dſtructiue of each other. But the maſt potent Op- 
Paſction is that of Allipacis, or CONTRADICTION, 
when we oppoſe Propofition to Propoſition, Truth to 
Fulſbood, aflerting of any Subject, either it is, or it is 
rot. This indeed is an Oppoſition, which, extends it- 
ſelf to all things, for every thing conceiveable muſt 
needs have its Negative, though multitudes by nature 
have neither Relatives, nor Contraries, 


' Beſides thefe Modes of DivERSITY, there are 
others that deſerve notice : ſuch for inſtance, as the 
Diverſity | between the Name of a thing, and its Defi- 
nition ; between the various Names, which belong to 
the fame thing, and the various things, which are de- 
noted by the ſame Name; all which Diverſities upon 
\ occaſion become a Part of our Diſcourſe. And fg 
muck, in * for the Subject of f Divrxerry. 


,." 
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an even Number, BUT an odd, we not only Ch. II. 
disjoin two oppolite Attributes; but we Ger 


definitely affirm one, and deny the other. 


But when we fay, The Number of the Stars 


is EITHER even OR odd, though we afſert | 


one Attribute to be, and the other not to 


be, yet the Alternative notwithſtanding i is 
left indefinite. And ſo much for Jimple 
| Digunttives (4). 55 : 


F 4 F x 1 4 
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(4) The fimple DisjunRive J, or Pe, is moſtly, 


uſed indefinitely, ſo as to leave an Alternative. - Bus 


when it is uſed definitely, ſo as to leave no Alterna- 
tive, it is then a perfect Disjunctive of the Subſequent 


from the Previous, and has the ſame force with > 8, 


or, Et non. It is thus Gaza, explains that Verſe of 


nr. 270 Aaòv cd 3 5 * rented as. 7 

EE: 
That is to fay, I leſire the people ſhould be ſaved, AND 
NOT be deſtroyed, the Conjundtion 3 1 being a evougerieg 5 
or fublative. It muſt however be confeſt, that this 
Verſe is hermiſe explained by an Ellipfis, either of 


EAN, or duris, concerning which ſee the Com- 


mentator 8. 


8 


£54 


Ch. II. 


A to Adverſative D Sgunctiues, it 2 


—— been. faid already that they imply Or ro- 


more beautiful, THAN Achilles —Firgil was 


$1TIoN: Now there can be no Oppoſition 
of the ſame Attribute, in the ſame Subject, 
as when we ſay, Nireus was beautiful ; 
but the Oppoſition muſt be either of the 
ſame Attribute in different Subjecti, as when 
we ſay, Brutus was a Patriot, BUT Ceſar 
was not—or of different Attributes in the 


Same Subject, as when we ſay, Gorgias was 


a Sophift, BUT not a Philoſopher — or of 
different Attributes in different Subjets, 
as when we tay, Plato was a Phils N pber, 


BUT Hippias g a 6:09 fe 


Tux bas uſed n all theſe 
purpoſes may be called ABSOLUTE Ap- 
VERSATIVES: ; 


ſides theſe ; as when we ſay, Nireus was 


AS 
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AS great a Poet, As Cicero war an Orator. Ch. II. 
The Character of theſe latter is, that they —v— 


go farther than the former, by marking 


not only Oppeſition, but that Equality or 
Exceſs, which ariſes among Subjects from 
their being compared.” And hence it is 


they may be edlled ADVERSATIVES. or 


en Iso W. 


* "7 A . F 1 * 6 4 ELD 


4 4 


15 n ie e here men- 


tioned, there are two other Species, of 


which the moſt eminent are UNLEss and 
AL THo'. For example Troy mill be talen, 
UNLESS the Palladium be preſerved. Troy 
will be taken, A LT HO Hector defend it. The 
Nature of theſe Adverſatives may be thus 


explained. As every Event is naturally 


allied to its Cauſe, ſo by parity of reaſon it 


is oppoſed to its Preventive. And as every 


| Caufe i is either IR (/ 50 or in- adequate 
(in- 


FR = 
"4 A „ i 2 Fe 8 Fl * FIT 


*@ This Diſtinction has 3 to common Opi- 
nion, and the form of Language, conſonant thereto. In 
 frit metaphyſical truth, No Cauſe, that is not adequatt, 
it any Cauſe at all, 


356 
Ch. II. (in- adequate, when it endeavours, with= 
fa Faſt 


out being effectual) ſo in like manner is 
every Preventive: Now adequate Preven- 
tives are expreſt by ſuch Adverſatives, as 
UNLESS—Troy will be taken, ux LES the 


Palladium be preſerved; that is; This alone 


z ſufficient to prevent it. The In-adequate 
are expreſt by ſuch Adyerſatives; as Al- 
THO'—Troy will be taken, ALTHO* Hector 
defend it ; that is, Hector: Defence ebill 
had fan. FITS; - 


Tur Names: given 55 the old Gram« 


marians to denote theſe laſt Adverſatives, 


appear not ſufficiently to expreſs their 
Natures (n). They may be better per- 
haps called ADVERSATIVES ADEQUATE; 
and IN-ADEQUATE: 


knw thus it is that all DrsJuncTives, 
that is Cox JUNCTIONS, which conjoin Sen- 
Fences; 


— 2 5 
= - . 4 : ny * 2 * — er ** */ 9 0 2 
—Y th K 


( m) They called Jo for the moſt * without 
ſufficient Diſtinction of their Species, Anne or 


Erarrihαh¹p. 
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ences, but not their Meanings, are either Ch. II. 
$tMPLE or ADVERSATIVE ; and that all vw. 


ADVERSATIVES are either Ab/o/ute or 


Comparative; or elſe Adequate or In- 
adequate: 


Wr ſhall finiſh this Chapter with a few 
miſcellany Obſervations. 


In the firſt place it may be obſerved, 


through all the Species of Disjunctives, 
that the /ame Disjunctive appears to have 


greater or leſs force, according as the Sub- 


jects, which it disjoins, are more or leſs 
disjoined by Nature. For example, if 
we ſay, Every Number is even, OR odd— 
Every Propojition is true, o R falſe—nothing 
ſeems to disjoin more ſtrongly than the 
Drsgunttve, becauſe no things are in Na- 
ture more compatible than the Subjects. 


But if we ſay, That Object is a Triangle, 


ok Figure contained under three right lines 
—the (ox) in this caſe hardly ſeems to 
disjoin, or indeed to do more, than 4% 
_— to expreſs the Thing, firſt by its 


S | Name, 


HERMES. 


. Name, and then by i its Definition.” 80 if we 
ſay, That Figure is a Sphere, OR a Globa, 
oR a Ball the Disjunctive in this caſe, 


_ tends no farther to disjoin, than as it diſ- 


tin guiſhes the ſeveral Names, which be- 
long to the ſame Thing (i). 


AG ain—the Words, When and Where, 


- and all others of the ſame nature, ſuch as, 


Whence, Whither, Whenever, Wherever, 
&c. may be properly called ADvERBIAL 
ConJUNCTIONS, becauſe they participate 
the nature both of Adverbs and Conjunc- 


tions—97 Cajun, as they conjoin Sen- 


tences ; 3 


„* —_— 


(7) The Latins had a peculiar Particle for this oc- 
caſion, which they called Sabdisjunctiva, a Subdisjunc- 


tive; and that was SIvE. Alexander five Paris; 


Mars frve Mavors. The Greet E 8v ſeems to an- 
fwer the ſame end. Of theſe Particles, Scaliger thus 

ſpeaks Et ſane nomen Subdisjunfivarum refte accep- 

tum eft, neque enim tam plant disjungit, quam Disjunc- 
tive. Nam Digjunctivæ ſunt in Contrariis— Subdiſ- 
junfive autem etiam in non Contrariis, ſed Diverſis 
tantum ; ut, Mexander Joe Paris. De C. L. Lat. 


c. 170. 
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tences; of Adverbs, as they denote the At- Ch. II. 
tributes either of Time, or of Plaer. = 


| Acain—theſe Adverbial mne 
and perhaps mo/t of the Prepoſitions (con- 
trary to the Character of acceſſory Words, 
which have ſtrictly no Signification, but 
when aſſociated with other words) have a 
kind of obſcure Signification, when taken 
alone, by denoting thoſe Attributes of 
Time and Place. And hence it is, that 
they appear in Grammar, like Zoophytes 
in Nature; a 4ind of (o) middle Beings, _ 
of amphibious character, which, by ſhar- 
ing the Attributes of the higher and the 
lower, conduce to link the Whole toge= 


ther ( 1 | 
*' AND 


(o) Ioxanxor yap n puois ira x H- 
Xpov prraCalvsoa, we gjpprocnriiolas int TiVvuv, Was 
reg Covov 1 purove Themiſt. p. 74. Ed. Ald. See 
alſo Ariſt. de Animal, Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. Syll. 

(2) It is ſomewhat ſurprizing that the politeſt and 


| ** lernt of the Attic Writers, and Plato above all 
8 2 the 


H E RM E s. 


Ap fo much for Cox jux cr ions, 
their Genus, and their Species. 


* R r » 6's þ vo. Mi. os "2 — "1 ** 


— 


the reſt, ſhould have their works filled with Particles 
of all kinds, and with Conjunctions in particular; white 
in the modern polite works, as well of ourſelves as of 
our neighbours, ſcarce ſuch a Word as a Particle, or 
Conjunction is to be found. Is it, that where there is 

Connettion-in the Meaning, there muſt be Words had 
to connect; but that where the Connection is little or 
none, ſuch Connectives are of little uſe? That Houſes 
of Cards, without cement, may well anſwer their end, 
but not thoſe Houſes, where one would chuſe to awell? 

Is this the Cauſe ? or have we attained an Elegance, te 
the Antients unknown! 3 ä 


Venimus ad ſummam fortuna, &c. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. ut. 


Concerning thoſe Connettives, called 
| Prepoitions. | 


REPoSITIONS by their name expreſs 
| their Place, but not their CHaracter. 
Their Definition will diſtinguiſh them 
from the former Connectives. A PRE- 
POSITION zs @ Part of Speech, devoid itſelf 
of Signification, but ſo formed as to unite 
tuo Words that are ſignificant, and that re- 


| Fuſe to coraleſce or unite fe of themſelves (a). 
This 


5 


r ** * 
— - RJ " 4 — 3 9 5 - 8 — ; SD 


(a) The Stoic Name for a Prepoſition was IIęobe- 
TIxos Luvdeopoc, Præpoſitiva Conjunctio, a Prepoſi- 
tive Conjunftion. *Qs jlv Zu g X&TE TAS GANGS Wan 
guligus as wpodiceg euvdrommns ovvlagtrus vivo 
warf DIN, NH nprv* 35 wy xy apogun tvgn- 
1 Tape Tois Lrwixoic Tz * aulas ęobe- 
rixdg Euvdiopuss Now in what manner even in other 
applications (beſides the preſent) Prepoſitions give proof 


of their Gomjundtive Syntax, we have mentioned already; 
8 3 =  Whance 


* 
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Ch. III. 
— 


. 


Ch. 1 I. This connetifes Power, (Which relates to 
— Fords only, and not Sentences} will be 
| better underſtood from the. followin g 

Speculations. 


Sor things co-aleſce and unite of 
themselves; others refuſe to do ſo without 
help, and as it were compulſion, Thus in 
Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 

_ co-aleſce of themſelves; but the Wainſcot 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins. 
In nature this is more conſpicuous. For 

example; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 
aleſce immediately with their Subſtances. 
Thus it is we ſay, a r fierce Lion, a vaſt Moun- 
tain; and from this Natural Concord of 
Subject and Accident, ariſes the Grammatical 

Concord of 5 ubtantive and Adjeive. In 

like 


„ cw. 
* „ 


* 


whence too the Stoics took occaſion to call them PREPOSI-. 
TIVE CONJUNCTIONS. Apollon. L. IV. Ce 5. Pp. 313. 
Yet is this in fact rather a deſcriptive Sketch, than a 
complete Definition, ſince there are other Conjunc+ 
tions, which are Prepoſitive as well as theſe, See Gaz, 
L. IV. de Præpoſit. Priſc. L. XIV. p. 983. | 
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like manner Actions co-aleſce with their 
Agents, and Paſſions with their Patients. 
Thus it is we ſay, Alexander conquers ; 
Darius is conquered. Nay, as every Ener- 


gy is a kind of Medium between its | 


Agent and Patient, the whole three, 
Agent, Energy, and Patient, co-aleſce 


with the ſame facility; as when we ſay, 
Alexander conquers Darius. And hence, 
that is from rheſe Modes of natural Co- 
aleſcence, ariſes the Grammatical Regimen 
of the Verb by its Nominative, and of the 
Accuſative by its Verb. Farther than this, 
Attributives themſelves may be moſt of 


them characterized; as when we fay of 
ſuch Attributives as ran, beautiful, learn- 


ed, he ran ſwiftly, ſhe was very beautiful, 
he was moderately learned, &c. And hence 
the Co-aleſcence of the Adverb with Yerbs, 
Participles, and Adjeftives, 


. 


Tux general Concluſion appears to be 
this. Thosk PARTS OF SPEECH UNITE 
© OF THEMSELVESINGRAMMAR,WHOSE 
. ORIGINAL. ARCHETYPES UNITE OF 
8 4 „ THEM= 
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Ch. III. THEMSELVES IN Nature.” Ta 
— — which we may add, as following from 


what has been ſaid, that Che great Objects 
of Natural Union are SPBSTANCE and 


ATTRIBUTE, Now tho' Sub/tances natu- 


rally co-incide with their Attributes, yet 
they abſolutely refuſe doing ſo, one with 


another (b). And hence thoſe known 


Maxiths in Phyſics, that Body is impenetra- 
ble ; that two Boates cannot poſſeſs the ſame 
place; that the ſame Attribute cannot be- 
lang to different Subſtances, &c, 


From theſe Principles it follows, that 
when we form a Sentence, the Sub/flantive 
without difficulty co- incides with the 
Verb, from the natural Co- incidence of 
Subſtance and Energy THE SUN WARM-· 
ETH. So likewiſe the Energy with the 

Subject, 


— . A. — 


() Cauſa, propter quam duo Subſtantiva non po- 
nuntur ſine copuld, e Philoſophia petenda ef? + neque 
enim duo ſubſtantialiter unum eſſe poteſi, ſicut Subſtantia 
et Accidens; itaque non dicas, CXSAR,CATO PUGNAT, 
Sal. de Cauſ. Ling Lat. c. * 
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Subject, on which it operates 
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ETH THE EARTH. So likewiſe both WI 


Subfance and Energy with their proper 
Attributes — THE SPLENDID SUN, — —GE- 
NIALLY WARMETH — THE FERTILE 


EARTH. But ſuppoſe we were deſirous 
to add other Subſtantives, as for inſtance, 


AIR, or BEAMs. How would theſe co- 
incide, or under what Character could 
they be introduced ? Not as Nominatives 
or Accuſatives, for both thoſe places are 
already- filled; the Nominative by the 
Subſtance, SuN ; the Accuſative by the 
Subſtance, EARTH. Not as Attributes 
to theſe laſt, or to any other thing; for 
Attributes by nature they neither are, nor 
can be made. Here then we perceive the 
Riſe and Uſe of PREPostTIQANs. By 
theſe we connect thoſe Subſtantives to 
Sentences, which at the time are unable 
to co-aleſce of themſeFves. Let us aſſume 
for inſtance a pair of theſe Connectives, 
THRo', and WiTH, and mark their Ef- 
fect upon the Subſtances here mentioned. 


The R_ Sun WITH his Beams genially 
war meth 
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Ch. III. warmeth THRO' the Air the fertile Earth, 
meek The Sentence, as before, remains tire 
and one; the Subantives required are both 
introduced; and not a Word, which was 
there before, is detruded er its proper 
| place. 


HE RM E S. 


Ir muſt here be obſerved that moſt, if 
not all Prepoſitions ſeem originally form- 
ed to denote the Relations of PLACE (c). 


The reaſon is, this is that grand Relation, 


which Bodies or natural Subſtances main- 
tain at all times one to another, whether 
they are contiguous or remote, whether 
in motion or at reſt. | 


IT may be ſaid indeed that in the Con- 


tinuity of Place they form this UNiveRsE 


or 


(c) Omne corpus aut movetur aut quieſcit ; quare 
. opus fuit aliqud notd, quæ TO HOY fignificaret, foe 
Het inter dus extrema, inter que motus fit, ſive efſet in 
altere extremorum, in quibus fit quies. Hinc eliciemus 
Prepoſitionts eſentialem definitionem. Scal. de Cauſ. 
Ling. Lat. c. 152. | 
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or vISIBLE WHoLs, and are made as Ch. III. 
much Ons by that general Comprehen« - 


* 


ſion, as is conſiſtent with their ſeveral 


Natures, and ſpecific Diſtinctions. Thus 


it is we have Prepoſitions to denote the 
contiguous Relation of Body, as when we 


ſay, Camus walketh wir H a Staff; the 


Statue flood upon a Pedeſtal; the River 
ran OVER à Sand; others for the detached 


Relation, as when we ſay, He is going o 
Traly ; the Sun is riſen aBove the Hills; 


theſe Figs came FROM Turky. So as to 
Motion and Reſt, only with this difference, 
that here the Prepoſition varies its cha- 
racter with the Verb. Thus if we ſay, 


that Lamp hangs FROM the Ceiling, the 


Prepoſition, FroM, aſſumes a Character 
of Quieſcence. But if we ſay, that Lamp 


7s falling FROM the Ceiling, the Prepoſi- 
tion in ſuch caſe aſſumes a Character of 


Motion. So in Milton, 


, —To ſupport unegſie Steps 
Over the burning Marle—Par. L. I. 


Here over denotes Motion. 
Again 


Ch. III, * 
— 


* Hooks of e Love 
Hung OVER her enamour d— Par. L. IV. 


Here oyER denotes Re//. 


Bur though the original uſe of Prepoſi- 
tions was to denote the Relations of Place, 


they could not be confined to this Office 


only, They by degrees extended them- 


- ſelves to Subjects incorporeal, and came to 


denote Relations, as well mte/lefnal as 


local. Thus, becauſe in Place he, who is 


| above, has commonly the advantage over 


him, who is Cel, hence we transfer ovER 
and UNDER to Dominion and Obedience; of 


a2 King we ſay, Ve ruled ovER his People; 


of a common Soldier, be ſerved UNDER 


ſuch @ General. So too we ſay, with 


Thought ; without Attention ; thinking 


oder a Subject; under Anxiety; from Fear; 


ont of Love; through Jealouſy, &c. All 
which inſtances, with many others of like 
kind, 
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9 


x Lind, ſhew that the it Words of Men, Ch. nn. 


like their h Ideas, had an immediate 


reference to ſenſible Objects, and that in af- 


terdays, when they began to diſcern with 


their Intellect, they took thoſe Words, 
which they found already made, and 
transferred them by metaphor to intellec- 


tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 


Method to expreſs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor, or that of Coining new 

Words, both which have been practiſed 
by Philoſophers and wiſe Men, accord- 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the 
occaſion (d). 


IN 


Fe 


** 


hd 


(4) Among the Words new coined we may aſcribe 
to Anaxagoras, Owoioputpeice 3 to Plato, IIose rns; to 
Cicero, Qualitas; to Ariftatle, Erle x ti to the 
Stoics, Ouris, xcędris, and many others Among 


the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 


 ſhecial Meanings, to the Platonics we may aſcribe Idi; 
to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, Kærnyoęiæ, and 
Karnyogeiv ; to the Stoics, Kataamic, ur, 
xa01x0y;.-to the Pyrrhoniſts,"EZts:, tut crai, erixuy 


Ko 


And 


e70 '  HERMES. 
Ch. III. IN the foregoing uſe of Prepoſitions, 
=—y— we have ſeen how they are applied ard 
wapultow, by way of Juxta- pgfition, that is 

to 4h where they are prefixt to a Word, 

; with- 


, - 5 . 8 
— RPE 8 IR * n 


——C 


And here J cannot but obſerve, that he who pretends 
to diſcuſs the Sentiments of any one of theſe Philoſo- 
phers, or even to cite and tranſlate him (except in trite 
and obvious Sentences} without accurately knowing 
the Greek Tongue in general; the nice differences of 
many Words apparently ſynonymous ; the peculiar 
Stile of the Author whom he preſumes to handle; the 
new coined W ords, and new Significations given to 
old Words, uſed by ſuch Author, and his Sect; the 

whole Philoſophy of ſuch Sect, together with the Con- 

nections and Dependencies of its ſeveral Parts, whe- 

ther Logical, Ethical, or Phyſical ;—He I ſay, that, 

without this previous preparation, attempts what I 

have ſaid, will ſhoot in the dark; will be liable to per- 

petual blunders ; will explain, and praiſe, and cenſure 

merely by chance; and though he may poſſibly to 

Fools appear as a wiſe Man, will certainly among the 

wiſe ever paſs for a Fool. Such a Man's Intelle& 

comprehends antient Philoſophy, as his Eye compre- 

hends a diſtant Proſpect. He may ſee perhaps enough, 

to know Mountains from Plains, and Seas from 

Woods; but for an accurate diſcernment of: particu» 

lars, and their character, th's without farther kelps, it 
is impoſlible he ſhould attain, e 
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without becoming a Part of it. But they Ch. III. 
may be uſed alſo zare owbeiow, by way of wo 


Compofition, that is, they may be prefixt to 
a Word, ſo as to become a real Part of 
it (e). Thus in Greek we have ESU? 
in Latin, Intelligere, in Engliſh, to Under- 
ſtand. So alſo, to foretel, to overact, to 
undervalue, to outgo, &c. and in Greek and 
| Latin, other inſtances innumerable. In 

this caſe the Prepoſitions commonly trans- 
fuſe ſomething of their own Meaning into 
the Word, with which they are com- 
pounded; and this imparted Meaning in 
moſt inſtances will be found ultimately 
reſolvable into ſome of the Relations of 
PLACE, (/) as uſed either in its proper 
or metaphorical acceptation. 


LASTLY, 


(e) See Gm, Cm. L.IV. Cap. de 1 


( F) For example, let us ſuppoſe fone given Space. 
E and Ex ſignify out of that Space; PER, through it, 
from beginning ti to end; IN, * it; SUB, under it. 

+ Hence 
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LasTLy, there are times, when Prepo- 


— too totally loſe their connective Nature, 


. | 5 being 


e nnn 5 n 2 ade 2 


e — 


Hence then E and PER in compoſition augment; Enor- 
mis, ſomething not {imply big, but big in excels; ſome- 
thing got out of the rule, and beyond the meaſure; Dico, 
to ſpeak; Edico, to ſpeak out; whence Edictum, an 


Edict, ſomething ſo effectually ſpoken, as all are ſup- 


poſed to hear, and all to obey. So Terence, 


Dico, Edico vobis—Eun. V. 5. 20. 


which (as Donatus «tells us in his Comment) is an 


Av nrg. Fari, to ſpeak; Effari, to ſpeak oui hence 
Efatum, an Axiom, or ſelf-evident Propoſition, ſome- 


thing addreſſed as it were to all men, and calling for 
univerſal Aﬀent. Cic. Acad, II. 29. Permagnus, ; WY 
utilis, great througbout, uſeful through every part. 


On the contrary, In and Sus diminiſh and leſſen. 
Injuſtus, Iniquus, unjuſt, inequitable, that lies within 
Juſtice and Equity, that reaches not ſo far, that falls 
ſhort of them; Subniger, blackiſh; Subrubicundus, red- 
diſh; tending to black, and tending to red, but yet 


under the ſtandard, and below perfection. 


Emo originally ſignified to take away; hence it came 
to ſignify to buy, becauſe he, who buys, takes away 


his purchaſe. INTER, Between, implies Diſcontinu- 
* Ances 


* 
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being converted into Adverbs, and uſed 
in Syntax accordin gly. Thus Homer, 


— 3 veel Nba. 


And Eartb . all around. 
IA. T. 3 62. 


But 4 this we have ſpoken in a 3 
Chapter (g). One thing we muſt how- 
ever obſerve, before we finiſh this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of Cases in modern Languages, 
there are in fact no ſuch things; but their 
force and power is expreit by two Me- 


thods, 


* — — — 


ance, for in things continuous there can nothing lie 


between. From theſe two comes, Interimo, to kill, 
that is to ſay, To take a Man away in the midſt of Life, 


by making a Diſcontinuance of his vital Energy. So 


allo Perimo, to Fill a Man, that is to ſay, to take him 
away thoroughly ; for indeed what more thorough 
taking away can well be ſuppoſed ? The Greek Verb, 
"Avaigeiv, and the Engliſh Verb, To take off, ſeem 
both to carry the ſame alluſion. And thus it is that 
Prepoſitions become Parts of other Words. 


(g) See before, p. 205. . 
'E 
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Ch, III. thods, either by Situation, or by Prepoſli. 

— fins; the Nominative and Accuſative Caſes 
by Situation; the reſt, by Prepoſitions. 
But this we ſhall make the Subject of a 
Chapter by itſelf, concluding here our 
Inquiry concerning Prepoſitions. 
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CH AP. Iv; 


Concerning Caſes, 


Powers, depend on the knowledge 
1 of Nouns, partly of Verbs, and 
partly of Prepo/izions ; they have been re- 
| ſerved, till thoſe Parts of Speech had 
been examined and diſcuſſed, and are for 


that reaſon made the Subject of ſo late a 


Chapter, as the preſent, 


THERE are no CAszEs in the modern 


Languages, except a few among the pri- 


S Cass, or at leaſt their various Ch. IV. 


mitiue Pronouns, ſuch as I, and Me; JE, 


and Moy; and the Engliſb Genitive, 
formed by the addition of s, as when 
from Lion, we form Lion's; from Ship, 
Ship's. From this defe& however we may 
be enabled to diſcover in ſome inſtances 
what a Cafe is, the Periphraſis, which ſup- 

| T5 plies 
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Ch.IV. plies its place, being the Caſe (as it were) 
nunfolded. Thus Equi is analized into Du 


Cheval, Of the Horſe, Equo into Au Che- 
val, To the Horſe. And hence we ſee 
that the GENITIVE and DAT1vE CAs Es 
imply the joint Powe? of a Noun and a 
Prepyfition, the Genitive's Prepoſition be- 


ing A, De, or Ex, the Dative's Prepoſi- 


tion being Ad, or Verſus, 


Wr haye not this aſſiſtance as to the 
ACCUSATIVE, which in modern Lan- 
guages (a few inſtances excepted) is only 
known from its poſition, that is to ſay, 
by being ſubſequent to its Verb, in the 
collocation of the words, 


Tux VocaTive we paſ over from its 


little uſe, being not only unknown to the 


modern Languages, but often in the an- 


tient being ſupplied by the Nominative. 


THE ABLATIVE likewiſe was uſed by 


the Romans only; a Caſe they ſeem to have . 


1 he 
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ado pted t afſociate with their Prepoſitions, Ch IV. 
as they had deprived their Genitive and 


Duative of that privilege; a Caſe certainly 

not neceſſary, becauſe the Greeks do as 
well without it, and becauſe with the 
Romans themſelves it is frequently undiſ- 
tinguiſhed, | 


THERE remains the NoMINATIVE, 
which whether it were a Caſe or no, was 
much diſputed by the Antients. The Pe- 
ripatetics held it to be no Caſe, and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Form, to a perpendicular Line, ſuch for 
example, as the line AB. 

B 


F 5 : 
The Variations from the Nominative, they 
conſidered as if AB were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to AC, or 


AD. Hence then they only called theſe 
© oY 


\ 
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Ch. IV. Variations, IITQEEIE, CAsus, Cars, of 
= FALLINGs. The Sroics on the contrary, 


and the Grammarians with them, made the 
Neminativea Cas alſo. Words they con- 
ſidered (as it were) to fall from the Mind, 
or diſeur/five Faculty. Now when a Noun 
fell thence in its primary Form, they then 
called it ITQLIE OPOH, CAsUSs REC- 


Tus, AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CAsk or 


FALLING, ſuch as AB, and by this name 
they diſtinguiſhed the Nemrmattve. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia- 
tions, as for example in the form of a Ge- 
xitive, a Dative, or the like, fuch varia» 
tions they called mraxklx nAAF TAL, CA- 
SUS OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CASES, or SIDE- 
LonG FALLINGS (ſuch as AC, or AD) in 
oppoſition to the other (that is AB) which 
was erect and perpendicular (a). Henee 
too Grammarians called the Method of 
enumerating the various Caſes of a Noun, 
KAILIL, DECLINAT10, a DECLENSION, 

it 


8 


— 


i CT 0 7 : 


(a) See Ammon. in Libr, de Interpr. p. 35: 


* 
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it being a ſort of progreſive Deſcent from. Ch. IV. 


the Noun's upright Form thro its variaus 


declining Forms, that is, a Deſcent from 
AB, to AC, AD, &c. 


Dr theſe Cass we ſhall treat but of 
four, that is to ſay, the NomiNATIvE, 


the AccusATIive, the GENITIVE,. and 
the DaTive. ; > 


IT has been ſaid already in the preced- 
ing Chapter, that the great Objects of 
natural Union are SUBSTANCE and Ar- 
| TRIBUTE. Now from this Natural Con- 
cord ariſes the Logical Concord of SUBJECT 


and PREDICATE, and the Grammatical 


Concordof SUBSTANTIVEand AT TRIBVU- 
Tive (3). Theſe ConcorDs in SPEECH 
produce PRoPOsI TIONS and SENTENCES, 
as that previous ConcoRD in NATURE 


produces NATURAL BEINGS. This being 
1 admitted, 


8 * i. "OPEN? — 


(3) See before, p. 264. 


J. 
il 
| 
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Ch. IV. admitted, we proceed by obſerving, that 
| > when a Sentence is regular and orderly, 


Nature's Subſtance, the Logician's Subject, 
and the Grammarian's Subſtantive are all 
denoted by that Caſe, which we call the 


NominaTive. For example, CæsAR 
 pugnat, Ms fingitur, Domus adificatur. 


We may remark. too by the way, that the 
Character of this Nominative may be learnt 


from its Attributive. The Action implied 


in pugnat, ſhews its Nominative CæsAR 


to be an Active efficient Cauſe; the Paſ- 
ſion implied in ingitur, ſhews its Nomi- 
native Æs to be a Paſſive Subject, as does 
the Paſſion in ædiſicatur prove Domus to 


be an Effect. 


As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as poſſible conform itſelf to its Sub- 
ſtantive, ſo for this reaſon, when' it has 


Caſes, it imitates its Subſtantive, and ap- 


pears as a Nominatrve allo. So we find it 
in ſuch inſtances as — CICERo eff Lo- 


QUENS ; VITIUM ft TURPE ; Homo & 
ANIMAL, 


w 
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ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Caſes, Ch. IV. 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to 


content itſelf with ſuch aflimilations as it 
has, thoſe of Number and Perſon *; as 
when we ſay, CICERO LOQUITUR ; Nos 
LOQUIMUR ; HoMIxES LOQUUNTUR. | 


FRoM what has been ſaid, we may 
make the following obſervations—that as 
there can be no Sentence without a Sub- 
ftantive, ſo that Subſtantive, if the Sen- 
tence be regu/ar, 1s always denoted by a 
Nominative—that on this occaſion all the 
Attributrves, that. have Caſes, appear as 
Nominatives alſo—that there may be a re- 
gular and perfect Sentence without any of 
the other Caſes, but that without one Nomi- 
native at leaſt, this is utterly impoſſible, 
Hence therefore we form its Character and 
Deſcription—THz NoMINATIVE if hat 
Caſe, without which there can be no regu- 

0 lar 


— 


r . 


* What ſort of Number and Perſon Verbs have, 
ſee before, p. — 171. 
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Ch. IV. lar (c) and perfect Sentence. We are now 


— to ſearch after another Cale, 


WI Ex the Atrributive in any Sentence 
is ſome Verb denoting Action, we may be 


aſſured the principal Subſtantive is ſome 


active efficient Cauſe. So we may call 
Achilles and Lyfippus in ſuch Sentences as 
Achilles vulneravit, Ly/ippus fecit. But 
though this be evident and clearly under- 
ſtood, the Mind is ſtill 22 ſuſpence, and finds 
its conception incomplete. ACTION, it well 
knows, not only requires ſome Agent, but 
it muſt have a Subject alſo to work on, and 
it muſt produce ſome Efee. It is then to 
denote one of theſe (that is, the Subject 
or the Effect that the Authors of Lan- 


guage | 


. > E 9 * 
1 — 2 PT, 29 TA * 1 . * 1 A 
* 


' 

(e) We have added regular as well as perfect, be- 
cauſe there may be irregular Sentences, which may 
be perfect without a Mminative. Of this kind are all 
Sentences, made out of thoſe Verbs, called by the 


Stoics [agaropCapara or TIngpaxarhiyo nary ſuch 


as Toxęd rei [ET UhEAEL, Socratem peenttet, &c. See 


before, p. 180. 


— 
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guage have deſtined Tue AccusaTive, Ch. IV. 


Achilles vulneravit HEcToR EM— here the 
Accuſative denotes the Subject. Lyſippus 


denotes the Effect. By theſe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes ſatisfied, 
and the Sentences acquire a Perfection, 
which before they wanted. In whatever 


other manner, whether figuratively, or 


with Prepoſitions, this Caſe may have 


been uſed, its firſt deſtination ſeems to 


have been that here mentioned, and hence 


therefore we ſhall form its Character and 


Defcription—THE ACCUSATIVE 7s that 


Fecit $TATUA8——here the Accuſative 


Caſe, which to an efficient Nominative and 


a Verb of Action ſubjoins either the Effect 
or the paſſive Subject. We have till left 


the Genitive and the Dative, which we 


inveſtigate, as follows. 


Ir has been ſaid in the preceding Chap- 


ter (4), that when * Places of the No- 


zminative 


— 


— 


(4) See before, p. 265. 
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Ch. IV. mmative and the Accuſative are filled by 
proper Subſtantives,other Subſtantives are 


annexed by the help of Prepoſitions. Now, 
though this be ſo far true in the modern 


Languages, that (a very few inſtances ex- 
| Cepted) they know no other method; yet 


is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 
ſpect to the Latin or Greek, and that from 
reaſons which we are about to offer. 


AMoNG the various Relations of Sub- 
ſtantives denoted by Prepoſitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones; and theſe 
are, the Term or Point, which ſomething 
commences FROM, and the Term or Point, 
which ſomething tends To. Theſe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Latins thought of fo 
great importance, as to diſtinguith them, 


_ when they occurred, by peculiar Termina- 


tions of their own, which expreſt their 


force, without the belp of a Prepoſition. 


Now it is here we behold the Riſe of the 


antient Genitive, and Dative, the GExIi- 


TIVE being formed to expreſs all Relations 
8 £2 com- 
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oath 


commencing FROM itſelf; Tue DaTive, Ch. Iv. 
all Relations tending To itſelf. Of this 


there can be no ſtronger proof, than the 
Analyſis of theſe Caſes in the modern 
Languages, which we have mentioned 


already (e), 


IT is on theſe Principles that they ſay 
in Greek— Azouai TOT, didi LOI, OF 
| thee J aſk, To thee I give, The reaſon 
is, in requeſts the perſon requeſted 1s one 
whom ſomething is expected from; in 
donations, the perſon preſented, is one 


whom ſomething paſſes 79. So again 


(/) Ileroinra Mide, it is made of Stone, 
Stone was the paſſive Subject, and thus 
it appears in the Genitive, as being the 
Term from, or out of which, Even in 


Latin, where the Syntax is more formal 


= ſtrict, we read — 


Implentur 


* = ail. ts dt. a. al * — r 


(e) See before, P · 2755 276. | 

(Y Xevood ib, & E Apa], made of Gold 
and Ivory. So ſays Pauſanias of the Olympian Fupiter, 
L. V. p. 400. See alſo Hom, Iliad. Z. 574. 
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In Ame veleris Bacchi, pingus zſque * 
rinæ. r 


The old Wine and Veniſon were the funds 


or ſtores, of or from which they were 
filled. Upon the fame principles, II 1 


 Uderos, is a Phraſe in Greek; and Fe bois 


de I'eau, a Phraſe in French, as much as 


to ſay, I tale ſome or a certain part, FR oN 
or OUT or à certain whole, | 


WHEN we meet in Language ſuch Ge- 
nitives as zhe Son of a Father; the Father 
of a Son; the Picture of a Painter; the 
Painter of a Picture, &c, theſe are all Rx- 
LATIVES, and therefore each of them re- 
ciprocally a Term or Point to «the other, 
FROM or OUT OF Which it derives its E 


fence, or at leaſt its Intelle&10n (£ * 


TEE 


?—?— 


— 


() All Relatives are ſaid to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they are often expreſt by 
this Caſe, that is to ſay, the Genitive. Thus Ari/totle, 
Ialila dt rd wes v1 w alice perla Neyerai, 

%% 
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Tux Dative, as it implies Tendency to, Ch. IV. 
js employed among its other uſes to denote 
the FINAL CausE, that being the Cauſe 
to which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 

ſaid to tend. It is thus uſed in the follo w- - 

ing inſtances, among innumerable others. 


——T181 ſuaveis dedala tellus 
Submittit flores Lucret, 


ERS, BI brachia contrabit ardens 


BEI ſerviaft ultima Thule. 
Ibid, 


AND ſo much for Casts, their Origin 
and Uſe; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
f tions, 


—_— 
* 


th 


picy 6 de deomors J2AQC?, x, 0 dromorns dias dro 
drug Ar Si, v OWTAG TIO j . OrmAG- 
oö, x, 70 iu⁰νᷣ dimAgdis nov, Omnia vero, que 
ſunt ad aliquid, referuntur ad ea, que reciprocantur. 
Ut ſervus dicitur domini ſervus; et dominus, ſervi do- 
minus; necnon duplum, dimidii duplum; et dimidium, 
dupli dimidium. Categor. C. VII. 


” an 
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Ch.IV. tions, which we could not well paſs av 


from their great importance (5) both in 
the Greek and Latin Tongues; but which 


however, not being among the Eſſentials 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can 
be hardly ſaid to fall within the limits of 

our I 


„ —— — 


(5) Annon et illud obſervatione dignum (licet nobis 


nudernis ſpirits nonnihil redundat ) antiquas Linguas 


plenas declinationum, caſuum, conjugationum, et ſimilium 
uiſſẽ; modernas, his fere deſtitutas, plurima per præ- 
 Poſitiones et verba auxiliaria ſegniter expedire? Sant 
facile. quis conjiciat (utcungue nobis ipſi placeamus ) in- 
genia priorum ſeculorum noſtris fuiſſe multo acutiora 


et ſubtiliora, Bacon. de Augm, Sctent, VI. 1, 
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Concerning Interjefions—Recapitulation— 
0 oncluſion. 5 


DEsIDEs the Parts of Speech before Ch. v. 
mentioned, there remains Tur In. ww 
TERJECTION. Of this Kind among the 

Greeks are *Q, Ot, A, &c. among the 

Latins, A Heu Hei! &c. among the 
Enghſh, Ab! Alas | Fiel &c. Theſe 

the Greeks have ranged among their Ad- 
verbs z improperly, if we conſider the Ad- 

verbial Nature, which always co-incides 

with ſome, Verb, as its Principal, and to 

which it always ſerves in the character of 

an Attributive. Now INTERjECTIONS 

co- incide with no Part of Speech, but are 

either uttered alone, or elſe thrown into 6 
Sentence, without altering its Form, either 

in Syntax or Signification. The Latins 

ſem therefore to have done better in ſe- 


oO 
+4 Vid. Servium in Aneid XII, v. 486. | 


U 


. parating them by themſelves, and giving 
them a name by way of diſtinction from 
— a. 


* 4 
ai - — 4 


5 + RAE IT ' 
' 3 FE. ; 


SHOULD it be aſk'd, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they? It may be anſwered, 
not ſo properly Parts of Speech, as ad- 
ventitious Sounds; certain Voices OF 
NATUR E, rather than Voices of Art, 
expreſſing thoſe Paſſions and natural 
Emotions, . which ſpontaneouſly ariſe in 
the human Soul, upon the View or Nar- 
rative of intereſting Events (a). 


o 
» 


66 AND 


(4) Irn. JECTIONES 4 8 af Adverbia refe- 
runtur, atque eos ſequitur etiam Boethius, Et recis qui 
| Hem de iis, quando caſum regunt. Sed quand orationi 
folum injeruntur, ut nota afectũs, velut fuſpiru aut me- 
tis, vix videntur ad claſſem aliquam pertinere, ut qua 

NATURALES int NOT.® ; non, aliarum vocum inſtar, 
ix in/lituto firnificant. Voſſ. de Anal. L. I. c. 1. Ix- 
TERJECTIO % Vox affectum mentis ſignificans, ac citra 
verbi apem ſententiam complens. Tbid. c. 3. Reftat claſ- 


ſium extrema, INTER JECTIO.. Hujus appellatio non 
— ſimi» 


— 
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te Axp thus we have found that ALL Ch. V. 


2901 


© WORDS ARE EITHER SIGNIFICANT SY" 


* BY THEMSELVES, OR ONLY SIGNIFI- | 


U 2 or CANT), 


2 2 - - 2 88 — 


Ae ſe habet ac Comjun#ionis. 8 cum hæc S. 


tatur Gonjunttio, quia conjungat; Interjectis tamen, non 
quia Inter Jacet, you guia interjicitur, - nomen accept, 


Nec tamen de dci ejus oft, ut intemiciaturʒ cum per * 


compleat ſententiam, nec raro ab ed incipiat oratio. Ibid, 
L. IV. c. 28. InTERJECTIONEM nen effe partem 


Orationis fic oftends: Quod naturale oft, idem eft apud 


omnes Sed gemitus & ſigna letitie idem ſunt apud om- 
nes : Hunt igitur naturales Si vero naturales, hon ſunt 
partes Orationis. Nam ee partes, ſecundum Ariftate= 
lem, ex inſtituto, non naturaz debent conſlare. Interjec- 
tianem Græci Adverbiis adnumerant ; ſed falſo.. Nam 
neque, &c. Sanct. Miner. L. I. c. 2. INTER IEC 
' TIONEM Greti inter Adverbia ponunt, quoniam hac 
quoque vel adjungitur verbis, vel verba ei ſubaudiuntur. 


Ut fi dicam-—Papz! quid video ?—yel per ſe—Pape! 


—etiamſi non addatur, Miror ; 3 habet in ſe ipſius verbi 


Hg nificationem. Due res maxime fecit Romanarum ar- 
tium Seriptores ſeparatim hanc partem ab Adverbiis ac- 
cipere; quia videtur aſfectum habere in ſeſe Verbi, et 

plenam moths animi ſignificationem, etiamſi non addatur 


Verbum, demonſtrare. Interjectio tamen non ſolum illa, 


que dicunt Græci oxtTMacu, fignificat ; ſed etiam 
voces, quæ cujuſcunque paſſionis animi pulſu per excla» 
mationem interjiciuntur. Priſc. L. XV, 


, 


HE R M E 8. 


« CANT, WHEN AssOocIATED bat thoſe 


« ſignificant by themſelves, denate either 


« SUBSTANCES er ATTRIBUTE8, and are 
* called for that reaſon SUBST ANTIVES 
« and ATTRIBUTIVES—Zthat the Sub- 
* « ftantives are either Nouxs or PRONOUNS | 

e that the ATTRIBUTIVES are either 


| cc PRIMARY or SECONDARY —that the 


Primary Attributives are either VrkBs, 


© PAR TIC LES, or ADJECTIVES; the 
Secondary, Abvx RBS Again, that the 
Parts of Speech, only fignificant when af- 


« ſociated, are either DEFINITIVEsS or 


WP ConNECTIVES—that the Definitiues are 


*« either ARTICULAR er PRONOMINAL— 
and that the Connectives are n E- 


© POSITIONS or "CON JUNCTIONS.” 


. 
As A Wnol INTo ITS CONSTITUENT 


PaRTs, which was the firſt thing, that we 


propoſed, i in the courſe of this Inquiry (5): 


"DOT - 


* — 


: 5 | © 
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* 
. - 


Bor now as we conclude; mein I Ch. V. 


« Do we not talk every one of us, as well 
t unlearned, as learned; as well poor Pea- 


anti, as profound Philoſophers ?” We 


may anſwer by interrogating on our part 
Do not thoſe fame poor Peafants uſe 


the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inſtruments, with much habitnal 
readineſs ? And yet have they any con- 


ception of thoſe Geometrical Principles, 


from which thoſe Machines derive their 
Effieaey and Foree? And is the Ignorance 
of theſe Peaſants, a reaſon for others to 


remain. ignorant; or to render the Subject 
a lefs becoming Inquiry? Think of Ani- 


mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day—of Time, of Place, and of Motion 


—of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 
tion—of our very Senſes and Intellect, 


by —_ we perceive every. thang elſe— 


WP: FTRATr 


hear ſome Objector, demanding with am 
air of pleaſantry, and ridicule—* Is there 
« no ſpeaking then without all this trouble? 
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Ch. V, THAT they are, we all know, and are 
OY perfectly fatihed—WraAarT they are, is 


a Subject of much obſcurity and doubt. 
Were we to reject this laſt Queſtion, be- 


cauſe we are certain of the firſt, we ſhould 
baniſh all Philoſophy at once out of the 


World (c). 


Bur a graver Objector now accoſts us. 

6% What (ſays he) is the UrILIT Y? 
* Whence the Profit, where the Gain? 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 
ſwer) has its Uſe. Arithmetic i is excel- 
| lent 


| | _ A 
(e) AM ki woa Twy d,, & ThIv e drag 
xi YVWg aut TU, GYVUOTATIV d THY B0iGy* derte 


| ITE xivnqis, 25 0 ToTog, tr: ot uA o x. 


7 

Exagu ya TETW Y jet £190 e νEEaf d 
At ro Tis d wort iow aurwy 11 E0IG, TWY XAAETW- 
| | £ 8 

vc roi o gh ,ν,, ER d dn ri rd Hẽð N M0. 
To ul 1 tial Th 1 buy, L, roy x, p 
7 5 NN 2 RY, , 9271 
VEECWTATOY* -Th ?, WOTE iu, 8 pd xαννμq . 


"Aactavd, "Aged. IIe! qx is, B p 142. 
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lent for the gauging of Liquors ; Geo- 
metry, for the meaſuring of Eſtates; 


Aſtronomy, for the making of Alma- 
nacks; and Grammar perhaps, for the 


drawing of Bonds and Conveyances. 


. & 


Tus much to the Sordid—If the 


Liberal aſk for ſomething better than 


this, we may anſwer and aſſure them from 
the beſt authorities, that every Exerciſe 


of the Mind upon Theorems of Science, 
like generous and manly Exerciſe of the 


Body, tends to call forth and ſtrengthen 
Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
ject itſelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reaſon are braced by the 


mere Employ, and we become abler 


Actors in the Drama of Life, whether 
our Part be bo We” buſier, or * the & 


| later Kind. 


V4 PeRHaArs 
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Ch. v. PzzHArs too there 17 rials even in 


— Science iſe if, diſtingt from any End, to 


which it may be farther conducive, Are 
not Health and Strength of Body deſirable 


for their own fakes, tho we happen not 


to be fated either for Porters or Draymen; 
And have not Health and Strength of 


: Mind their intrinſic Worth alſo, tho' not 


condemned to the low drudgery of ſordid 
Emolument? Why ſhould there not be 
a Good. (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognise it) in the mere Energy of our In- 


_ relledt, as much as in Energies of lower 


degree? The Sportſman believes there is 


Good in his Chace; the Man of Gaiety, | 


in his Intrigue; even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juſtly : alk of theſe, why 
they purſus fuch things ; bat if they an- 

{wer, they purſue them, becauſe they. ars 
Good, it would be folly to aſk them far- 
ther, wHY they PURSUE what i 15 Good. 


It might well in ſuch caſe be replied on 


their 


— 


— 
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their behalf (how ſtrange ſoever it may Ch. v 
at firſt appear) that I there was not ſome- — 


R Goop, which was in no reſpect usk- 
rut, even things uſeful themſelves could not 
poſſibly have exiſtence. For this is in fact 
no more than to aſſert, that ſome things 
are EN ps, ſome things are ME Als, and 
that if there were no EnDs, there could 
be of courſe no MEANS. 


Ir ſhould ſeem then the Grand Queſ- 
tion was, WHAT Is Goop— that is to ſay, 
what is that which is deſirable, not for 
Semethmg. elſe, but for itſelf; for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 
the Meal, may be fairly queſtioned, ſince 
Men in each inſtance are far from being 


Ix the mean time it is plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleaſures, 
Amuſements; and Diverfions, ſome for 
Summer, others for Winter; ſome for 

* Country, 
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Ch. v. Country, others for Town ; ſome, eaſy, 
— indolent, and ſoft; others, boiſterous, 
ative, and rough; a multitude diverſified 
to every taſte, and which for the time are 
enjoyed as PERFECT GooD, without a 
thought of any End, that may be farther 
obtained. Some Objects of this kind are 
at times ſought by all men, excepting 
alone that contemptible Tribe, who, from 
a love to the Means of life wholly forget- 
ting its End, are truly for that reaſon 
called Mifers, or Miſerable. 


- Ty there be ſuppoſed then a Pleaſure, 
a Satisfaction, a Good, a Something valu- 
able for its ſelf without view to any thing 
_ farther, in ſo many Objects of the /ubor- 
dinate kind; ſhall we not allow the ſame 
_ praiſe to the ſublimęſt of all Objects? Shall 
THE INTELLECT alone feel-no pleaſures 
in its Energy, when we allow them to the 
groſſeſt Energies of Appetite, and Senſe? | 
Or if the Reality of all Pleaſures and Goods 
1ST Tm —- » ue 


11-7 
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were to be controverted, may not the In- Ch. v 
tellectua! Sort be defended, as rationally a 


any of them? Whatever may be urged in 
behalf of the reſt (for we are not now 


arraigning them) we may ſafely affirm of 


INTELLECTUAL Goop, that it is“ the 
« Good of that Part, which is moſt ex- 
ce cellent within us; that it is a Good ac- 
6 commodated to all Places and Times; 
« which neither depends on the will of 
e others, nor on the affluence of external 
* Fortune; that it is a Good, which de- 
* cays not with decaying Appetites, but 
* often riſes in vigour, when thoſe are no 
40 more (d).“ 


Tux is a Difference, we muſt own, 
between this Intellectual Virtue, and Mo- 
ral Virtue, Mok AlL VIR True, from its 
Employment, may be called more Hu- 

MAN, 


(4) See Vol, I. p. 119, 120, &e. 


FS V. MAN, as it tempers our Appetites to the 
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— ee of human Life. But Ix PE- 


LECTVAL VIRTUE may be ſurely called 
more Divine, if we conſider the Nature 
and Sublimity of its End. 


InDEtD for Moral Virtue, as it is al- 
moſt wholly converſant about Appetites, 
and Affections, either to reduce the na- 
tural ones to a proper Mean, or totally to 
expel the unnatural and vitious, it would 
be impious to fuppoſe TAE DRTT to 
have occaſion for ſuch an Habit, or that 
any work of this kind ſhould call for his 
attention. Yet Gop Is, and Lives. So 
we are aſſured from Scripture it ſelf. 
What then may we ſuppoſe the Divine 
LIpE to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion. If we may 
be allowed then to conjefture with a be- 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
A PERPETUAL ENERGYOF THE PUREST 
INTELLECT ABOUT THE FIRST, ALL- 
COMPREHENSIVE 


 Boox Tag SEC. 3208 
COMPREHENSIVE OBJECTS oF INTEL= Ch. V. 
| LECTION, WHICH "OBJECTS ARE No wed 
OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT IT- 
SELF ? For in pure INTELLECTION it 
holds the reverſe of all Senſation, that 
THE PERCEIVER AND THING PER 
CEIVED are ALWAYS ONE AND THE 
SAME (e). 


Ir 


(e) E. By Srws, 28 Exel, we ug work, 6 Oele 
del, Javuariy* i d pare, Lr. Iavpearwregey® | 
txu dt ads, » Con ot e uTagxe* 1 ya Ns ev{p- 
qa, Gun Extivos de, n ivigyria* ivipyua I 1 
nab aurhv, ixeive gon dien Xz Gidog. DÞapiy to = 
Toy Ot e Coon aidiov, dico det Con 3) d | 
; euxrs g didios uragyxes Ty O, TOYTO yae O 
 OEOE, Ta, ur Te puor* A. &. It is remark- 
able in Scripture that God is peculiarly characterized 
as A Living Gon, in oppoſition to all falſe and ima- 
ginary Deities, of whom ſome had no pretenſions to 
Life at all; others to none higher than that of Vege- 
tables or Brutes; and the beſt were nothing better 
than illuſtrious Men, whoſe exiſtence was circum- 
ſeribed by the ſhort period of Humanity. | 


* 


-- 
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Ir was Speculation of this kind con- 


cerning THE Divine NATURE, which 


induced one of the wiſeſt among the 
Antients to believe“ That the Man, 


who could live in the pure enjoyment 


of his Mind, and who properly culti- 
« vated that divine Principle, was happreſt 
« n himſel}, and moſt beloved by the Gods. 
« For if the Gods had any regard to 
« what paſt among Men (as it appeared 
they had) it was probable they ſhould 
& rejoice in that which was moſt excellent, 
* and by. nature the moſt nearly allied to 
< themſelves; and, as this was Min, 
« that they ſhould requite the Man, who 
&© moſt loved and honoured This, both 
from his regard to that which was 
* dear 


——__—. 
r 


To the paſſage above a: may be added an- 
other, which immediately precedes it. *AvTdy de v0. 
6 vd X&TH Mer T3 von. vonrog Yap Yiverai, 
Dryſavuv x, vow" wre TAYTON NOTE KAI 
NOHTON, 
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« Jar to themſelves, and from his a&t- Ch. V. 
« ing a Part, which was laudable and 
* right (J). | 


Axp thus in all SciExcz there is 
ſomething valuable for 1tjelf, becauſe it 
contains within it ſomething which is 


Mvine. | 


(FJ) Hb Nixopax* vd K's 415. 1. 


End of the SE cox D Book. 
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BOOK III. 


8 


F e fron of the Subject into 
its principal Parts. 


OME things the Minp performs Ch, I. 
thro' the Bop; as for example... 
the various Works and Energies of | 
Art. Others it performs 4oithout ſuch 
Medium; as for example, when it thinks, 
and reaſons, and concludes. Now tho 
the Mind, in either caſe, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are theſe laſt 

1 00 2 more 
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Ch. I. more properly its 0Wn peculiar Acts, as 
— being immediately referable to its own 
innate Powers. And thus is MinD ulti- 
mately the Cauſe of all ; of every thing at 
leaſt that is Fair and Good. 


AMONG thoſe Acts of Mind more im- 


mediately its own, that of mental Separa- 


tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwiſe, 
are in one reſpec incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The ſmalleſt 
Limb, ſevered from the ſmalleſt Animal- 
cule (if we could ſuppoſe any inſtrument 
equal to ſuch diſſection) has ill a triple 


_ Extenſion of length, breadth, and thick- 


neſs ; has a figure, a colour, with perhaps 


many other qualities; and ſo will continue 
to have, tho' thus divided to infinity. But 


(a)! the Mind ſurmounts all power of Con- 
cretion, 


n K « * — 


—— 


(s) Teague Nature facienda eft prorſus Solutio & 
Separatio ; ; non per Ignem certe, fed per Mentem, tan- 
quam ignem divinum. Bacon. Organ. Lib. IL 16. 
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eretion, and can place in the ſimpleſt Ch. I. 
manner every Attribute by itſelf; convex - ww 


without concave; colour without ſuperfi- 
cies; ſuperficies without Body; and Body 
without its Accidents ; as diſtin&ly each 
one, as tho' they had never been united. 

' AnD thus it is that it penetrates into the 
receſſes of all things, not only dividing 
them, as M Holes, into their more conſpicuous 


Parts, but perſiſting, till it even ſeparate 


thoſe Elementary Principles, which, being 
| blended together after a more myſterious 


manner, are united in the mnuteft Part, 


as much as in the mightieſt Whole (O). 


Now if MATTER and Fox are among 


theſe Elements, and deſerve perhaps to be 


eſteemed as the principal among them, it 
may not be foreign to the Deſign of this 
Treatiſe, to ſeek whether zheſe, or any 
things analogous to them, may be found in 
| * 2 SPEECH 


* — 
_— 2 


- 


(5) Sec below, p. 312. 
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Ch. I. Spro or LANGUAGE (c). This there- 
— fore we ſhall attempt after the following 


method. 


Every 


> 


(c) See before, p. 2. 7. MaTTER and Form (in 
Greek YAH and EIAOZ) were Terms of great im- 
port in the days of antient Philoſophy, when things 
were ſcrutinized rather at their beginning than at their 
End. They have been but little regarded by modern 
Philoſophy, which almoſt wholly employs itſelf about 
the laſt order of Subſtance, that is to ſay, the tangible, 
rorporeal or concrete, and which acknowledges no ſe- 
parations even in this, but thoſe made by mathema- 
_ Inſtruments or Chemical Proceſs, 


The original meaning of the Word YAH, was 
SYLVA, a Wood. Thus Hamer, 


Tote d' Zeta propa x, TAN, 
Hol dr abavarouc:; Terndauves rovrog. 


As Neptune paſt, the Mountains and the Woop 
Trembled beneath the God's immortal Feet. 


Hence as Woop was perhaps the firſt and moft 


uſeful kind of Materials, the Word Tan, which de- 


noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote MATTER or MATERIALS in general. In 
this ſenſe Braſs was called the Yan or Matter of a Sta- 
tue; Stone, the Tn or Matter of a Pillar; and ſo in 
ether inſtances. The Platonic Ghalcidins, and other 

©: Authors 
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Every thing in a manner, whether Ch. x 
natural or artificial, is in its conſtitution wy 
| 5 com- 


yo — ä 


Authors of the latter Latinity uſe 8vLVA under the 
lame extended and comprehenſive Signification. 


Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, &c.) occur moſt frequently in 
common life, and are all nothing more than natural 
Subſtances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, MaTTER 
and Bopy have been taken to denote the ſame thing; 
Material to mean Corporeal; Immaterial, Incorporeal, 
&c. But this was not the Sentiment of Philoſophers 

of old, by whom the Term Matter was ſeldom uſed 
under ſo narrow an acceptation. By theſe, every 
thing r called YAH, or MATTER, whether cor- 
poreal* or incorporeal, which was capable of becoming 
fſemething elſe, or of being moulded into ſomething elſe, 
whether from the operation of Art, of n or a 
EN n 


In this fenſe they not only called Braſs the Tn of 
a Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 


Syllables they called the aa of Words; Words or 
ſimple Terms, the TAa of Propoſitions; and Propo- 
ſitions themſelves the "Ya: of Syllogiſms. The Stoics 


held all things out of our own power (rd 2x i nv) 
ſuch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Diſhonour, 
a3 Health 


HE RM E s. 


compounded of ſomething Common, and 


ſomethingPECULIAR; of ſomething Com- 


E 


29 5 Health and Sickneſs, Life and Death, to be the TA, 


or Materials of Virtue or Moral Goodneſs, which had its 
eſſence in a proper conduct with reſpect to all theſe, 
(Vid. Arr. Epiét. L. 1. c. 29. Alſo Vol. the firſt of 
theſe miſcellaneous Treatiſes, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. 
XII. 29. VII. 29. X. 18, 19. where the TMN and 
Aries are oppoſed to each other). The Peripatetict, 
tho' they expreſsly held the Soul to be &owwaros, or 
Incorporeal, yet ſtill talked of a Nzs Taos, a mate- 
rial Mind or Intellect. This to modern Ears may poſ- 
ſibly ſound ſomewhat harſhly. Vet if we tranſlate the 
Words, Natural Capacity, and conſider them as only 
denoting that original and native Power of Intellection, 
which being previous to all human Knowledge, is yet 
neceſſary to its reception; there ſeems nothing then to 
remain, that can give us offence, And ſo much for 
the Idea of YAH, or MATTER. See Alex. Apbrod. 
de Anim. p. 144. b. 145. Arift. Metaph. p. 121, 
122, 141. Edit. Sylb, Procl. in Euclid. p. 22, 23. 


As to EIAOZ, its original meaning was that of 
Form or FIRE, conſidered as denoting viſible Sym- 
metry,and Proportion; and hence it had its name from 
Eid to ſee, Beauty of perſon being one of the nobleſt, 
and moſt excellent Objects of Sight. Thus E uripider, 


Tlearov ue Exdeg &F10v Tvgauvidec, 
Fair FoRM to Empire gave the firſt pretence. 
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mon, and belonging to many other things; 
and of ſomething Peculiar, by which it 


6 


Now as the Form or Figure of viſible Beings tended 
principally to diſtinguiſb them, and to give to each its 
Name and Eſſence; hence in a more general ſenſe, 
whatever of any kind (whether corporeal or incorporeal) 
was peculiar, eſſential, and diſtinctive, ſo as by its 
acceſſion to any Beings, as to its Tàn or Matter, to 


mark them with a Character, which they had not be- a 


fore, was called by the Antients ETAOZ or Foxx. 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Braſs was called 
the Eidos or Form of the Statue; but the Proportion 
aſſigned to the Drugs was the Eidos or Form of the 
Medicine; the orderly Motion of the human Body was 
the Eidos or Form of the Dance; the juſt Arrangement 
of the Propoſitions, the EiJog or Form of the Syllo- 
giſm. In like manner the rational and accurate Condu#t 
of a wiſe and good man, in all the various Relations and 
Occurrences of life, made that EiJog or Form, de- 
ſcribed by Cicero to his Son, —Forman quidam ipſam, 
Marce fili, et tanguam faciem HoNesTI vides : qua, 
| N. f oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores 0 ut ait Plato) ex- 

citaret ſapiqtiæ, &c. De Offe. ** | 


We may go farther — SUPREME IxTEL- 


'LIGENCE, which paſſes thro' all things, and which is 


the ſame to our Capacities, as Light is to our Eyes, 


X 4 this 
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Ch. I. is diſtinguiſhed, and made to be its true 
aud proper ſelf. _ 


H E RME s. 


HENCE 


1 


a 


— 


this ſupreme Intelligence has "TW called EIAO E 
EIA NN, THE FORM OF Foxus, as being the 
Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, and of all 


Truth; a = as imparting to every Being thoſe eſſential 
and diſtiſictive Attributes, which make it tq be zt/elf, 


and not any thing ele, 


And ſo much concerning Form, as belder concern- 


ing MATTER. We ſhall only add, that it is in the 


uniting of theſe, that every thing generable begins to 
exiſt ; in their ſeparating, to periſh, and be at an end 
— that while the two co-exiſt, they co-exiſt not by 


| Juxta-poſe tion, like the ſtones in a wall, but by a 


more intimate Co-incidence, complete in the minuteſt 
part—that hence, if we were to perſiſt in dividing 
any ſubſtance (for example Marble) to infinity, there 
would {till remain after every ſection both Matter and 
Form, and theſe as perfectly united, as before che Di- 
viſion began—laſtly, that they are both pre-exi/tent 
to the Beings, which they conftitute; the Matter be- 
ing to be found in the world at large ; the Form, if 
artificial, pre-exiſting within the Artificer, or if na- 
tural, within the ſupreme 1 the ee Artiſt 
of the Univerſe, | CER 


Pulchrum e af 
Aundum mente gerens, * in imagine — 
, Even 


Ss 
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| Hence LANGUAGE, if compared ac- Ch. I. 


n to this notion to the murmurs of "Tx 


a Foun- 


Even without ſpeculating ſo high as this, we may ſee 


among all animal and vegetable Subſtances, the Form 

pre-exiſting in their immediate generating Cauſe; Oak 

being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man, 

&c. EN 

| Cicero's account of theſe Principles is as follows. 
MAr TER. 

Sed Jubjectam putant omnibus ſine ulla ſpecie, atque ca- 
rentem omni illa qualitate (faciamus enim tractandb uſi- 
tatius hoc verbum et tritius) MATERIAM quan an, ex 
gud omnia expreſſa atque efficta ſint. (que tota omnia ace 


crpers polſit, omnibuſque modis mutari atque ex omni parte) 
e etiam interire, non in 2 &c. Acad. I. 8. 


Form. 
| 844 ego fic latur, nibil efſe in ullo genere tam pul- 


chrum, quo non puichrius id fit, unde illud, ut ex ore 


aliguo, quaſi imago, exprimatur, quod neque oculis, 
neque auribus, neque ullo ſenſu percipi poteſt: cogita- 
tione tantùm et mente complectimur. Has RERUM 
FORMAS appellat Ideas ille non intelligendi ſolum, ſed 
etiam dicendi graviſſimus auttor et magiſter, Plato: 
eaſque gigni negat, et ait ſemper eſſe, ac ratione et in- 
telligentid contineri : catera naſci, occidere, fluere, 

labi ; nec diutiùs efſe uno et eodem ſtatu. Quidguid 


n 
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Ch. I. n Fountain, or the daſhings of a Cataract, 


has i common this, that like them, it is 


4 SOUND.. But then on the contrary it 
has in peculiar this, that whereas thoſe 
Sounds have no Meaning or Sign fication, 
to Language a MEANING or SIGNIF1- 
CATION ig eſſential, Again, Language, if 
compared to the Voice of irrational Ani- 


mals, has in common this, that like them, 
it bas a Meaning. But then it has this 
in peculiar to diſtinguiſh it from them, 
that whereas the Meaning of thoſe Ani- 


mal Sounds 1s derived from NATURE, 
that of Language is derived, not from 
Nature, but vom ComPACT (d). 

| FON 


tha. » 7 4 


aft igitur, de quo ratione et vid diſputetur, id eff ad ul- 


timam ſui generis Formam ſpeciemque ridigendum. Cie. 


ad M. Brut. Orat. 


(4) The Peripatetics (and with juſt reaſon) in a 
their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 


made it a part of their character to be ſignificant xa 
cube, by Compact. See * de Interp. c. 2. 4. 


Boethius tranſlates the Words xard curbi, ad pla- 
oo 


_ 4 
4 4 Py * 
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From hence it becomes evident, that Ch. I. | 
LANGUAGE, taken in the moſt compre- 
henſive view, imphes certain Sounds, hav- 
ing certain Meanings ; and that of theſe 
two Principles, the SounD is as the 
MATTER, common (like other Matter) 
to many different things; the MganinG 
as that peculiar and characteriſtic Form, 
by which the Nature or Eſſence of Lan- 


guage becomes com nplete. 


— — 


citum, or ſecundum placitum, and thus explains them in 
his comment—SECUNDUM PLACITUM vero gſt, quod 
ſecundum quandam poſitionem, placitumgue ponentis ap- 
tatur; nuilum enim nomen naturaliter conſlitutum eſt, 
negue unguam, ſicut ſubjecta res d naturd eft, ita quo- 
que a naturd veniente vocabulo nuncupatur. Sed homi- 
num genus, quod et ratione, et oratione vigeret, nomina 
poſuit, eaque quibus libuit literis ſyllabiſque conjungens, 
fingulis ſubjeftarum rerum ſubſtantiis dedit. Boeth. in 
Lib. de Interpret. p. 308. 


» 
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Upon the Matter, « or. common Subject of 
Language. 

Ch. II. : HE TAH or MATTER or Lax- 

e GUAGE comes firſt to be conſider- 


ed, a Subject, which Order will not ſuf- 
fer us to omit, but in which we ſhall en- 
deavour to be as conciſe as we can. Now 
this TAH or Matter is Soux p, and Souxp 
is that Senſation peculiar to the Senſe of 
Hearmg, when the Air hath felt a Per- 
cuſſion, adequate to the producing ſuch Ef 


fe (0). ; 
As 


, 


(4) This appears to be Priſcian's Meaning when he 
ſays of a Voic, what is more properly true of SoUND 
in general, that it is—ſuum ſenſibile aurium, id eft, quod 
proprie auribus aceidit. Lib. I. p. 537. 


The following account of the Stoics, which refers 
the cauſe of SOUND to an Undulation in the Air propa- 
gated circularly, as when we drop a ſtone into a Ciſtern 

| of water, ſeems to accord with the modern H —_ 
| | ' an 


\ 
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As the Cauſes of this Percaition: are Ch. IT. 


yarious, ſo from hence Sound derives che 


Variety of its = 


FARTHER, as all theſe Cauſes are ei- | 
ther Animal or Inanimate, ſo the two 


grand Species of Sounds ate likewiſe Ani- 
mal or Inanimate. 


THERE is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate; nor even for that of Animals, 


when made by the trampling of their Feet, 


the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Cauſe, which is merely accidental. But 


that, 


—_—— 


__ — 


and to be as plauſible as A Aldi d, 7% 8 weraty 


TE Ts pu es 25 rd dA digg WAnTlejains 


, r. ene e rag dN . 


Tiwloyres, d WF Rm, TO EV TH OFEMEVY dog KATE 
XUxAoug v0 v eres ato—Parri eugire, cum 


it, qui medius inter loquentem, et audientem eſt, aer uer- 


beratur orbiculariter, deinde agitatus auribus influit, 
ſuemadmodum et ciſſernæ agua per orbes injects agitatur 
lapide. Diog. Laert. VII. 
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Ch. II. that, which they make by proper Organs, 
yn in conſequence of ſome Senſation or inward 
Impulſe, ſuch Animal Sound is 7 called a 
VOrce | 


A s Language therefore implies that 
Sound called HUMAN Voice ; we may 


| perceive that 7 know the Nature and 


Powers of the Human Voice, is in fact 10 
know THE MATTER or common Subject of 


Language. 


. Now the Voice of Man, and it ſhould 


Ft of all other Animals, is formed by 


certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourſe between theſe two. The 
Lungs furniſh Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, ſerves to publiſh it 
abroad. 


WHAT theſe Vocal Organs preciſely 
are, is not in all reſpects agreed by Philo- 
ſophers 


| Boot THE "THIRD. 


 Janple Voice is completely formed, before ever 
it reach the Mouth, and can therefore (as 


well as Breathing) find a Paſſage thro the 
| Noſe, when the Mouth is ſo far ſtopt, as 


to prevent the leaſt utterance. 


Now pure and | omple Voice, being thus | 


produced, is (as before was obſerved) 
tranſmitted to the Mouth. HeRE then, by 
means of certain different Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only ſuperadd others, it receives the Form 


or Character of ARTICULATION. For 


ARTICULATION is in fact nothing elſe, 
than that Form or Character, acquired to 


fimple Voice, by means of the Mouth and 


its ſeveral Organs, the Teeth, the Tongue, 
the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 


ticulation made more grave or acute, more 


loud or ſoft (which are its primary. Qua- 
. _ but it acquires to theſe Characters 
certain 
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ſophers and Anatomiſts. Be this as it Ch. II. 
will, it is certain that the were primary and vo 


3 
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certain others additional, which are per- 
fectly adapted to exiſt along with them (5). 
Tre 


** — 


(*) The ſeveral Organs above mentioned not only 
ſerve the purpoſes of Speech, but thoſe very different 
ones likewiſe of Maſtication and Reſpiration; ſo frugal 
is Nature in thus affigning them double duty, and ſo 
careful to maintain her character of doing nothing in 
vain. 


He, that would be informed, how much better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Diſcourſe in Man, 
who is a Diſcurſive Animal, than they are in other 
Animals, who are not ſo, may conſult Ariſtotle in his 
Treatiſe de Animal. Part. Lib. II. c. 17. Lib. III. 


c. 1. 3. De Anima, L. II. c. 8. F 23, Kc. 


— 


And here by the way, if ſuch Inquirer be of a Ge- 


nius truly modern, he may poſſibly wonder how the 


Philoſopher, conſidering (as it is modeſtly phraſed) the 
Age in which he lived, ſhould know ſo much, and 
reaſon ſo well. But if he have any taſte or value for - 
antient literature, he may with much juſter cauſe 
wonder at the Vanity of his Contemporaries, who 
dream all Philoſophy to be the Invention of their own 
Age, knowing nothing of thoſe Antients ſtill remain- 
ing for their peruſal, the* they are ſo ready on every 


occaſion to give the preference to themſelves. 


The following account from Ammonius will ſhew 


whence the Notions in this chapter are taken, and 
| what 
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a Tus fonple ft of theſe new Changes Ch. II. 
are thoſe acquired thro the 7 mere Openings des 


of 


what ai we have t to 5 dg Y ack from 


mere SounD; and ARTICULATE Voter from SIM= 
bug Voick,  _ ; 


Col 


Kal YOGOE pls irs wang te A dur Seß 


o N, oper iE Eνο Yivopever, dran dic The 
TuroAng Th s Iupaccor erb ad Ts Vhs 0 
Howveulels a ang #poominly aber Ty xaxgpiry "uy 
Nui Serneln, 50 Ty Pega ijro⸗ T6 yapyagtony 3) 

is The ph a rina e, aiehrros, * 
ru opens rie is . r! Tay w-] TuS rege 
rois erntet buten, ay cuba I 900 
a » ae Tis Ye, r qr, 8 
xu "wore is THN ATAAEKTON ovaries 
Byron, pos N THN AA NN 8 Dov | 


rupEanopuiyus.—Eftque Sous, its aeris gui aus 
Bitu ſentitur : Vox autem oft ſontcs, quem animans edit, 
cum per. thoracis compreſſinem aer attractus a pulmone, 
zliſus fimul totus in arteriam, quam aſperam vocant, et 
_ alatum, aut gurgulionem impingit, et ex ictu ſo ſo num quen- 
Ham ſenſibilem pro animi ' quodam impetu perficit. Ia quod 


In inflrumentis que quia inflant, ideo rb eug a muſi- 
is dicuntur; uſu venit, ut in tibiis ac fiftulis tantingit, 
kum lingua, dentes, labiaque ad lequelani neceſſaria ſint, 
ad verem vero fi bmplicem non omnino conferant. Ammon. 
in Lib. de Interpr. p. 25. b. - Vid. etiam Boerhaave 


Inſtitut. Medic. Set. 626. 630. Hh 
. I 
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F the Mouth, as theſe Openings differ in 


giving the Voice a Paſſage. It is the Va- 


riety of Configurations in theſe Openings 
only, which gives birth and origin to the 
ſeveral VowELs ; and hence it is they de- 
rive their Name, by being thus eminently 
Vocal (c), and eaſy to be ſounded of them- 


ſelves alone. 


PLES, ER ney 8 
THERE are other articulate Forms, which 
the Mouth makes not by mere Openings, 
but by drfferent Contacts of its different 


parts ; ſuch for inſtance, as it makes by 


a do of the two ae of che Tongue 


with 


It appears that the Stoics (contrary to the notion of 


the Peripatetics) uſed the word NH to denote . 


SouND in general. They defined it therefore to be— 


To 0 Aud axons, which juſtifies the definitipn 
"given by Priſcian, in the Note . ANIMAL 
: Sovxn they defined to be Anę, vro cepas wemany” 
 pivos, Air flruck (and fo made audible) by ſome animal 
impulſe; and HUMAN or RaTIONAL Sou they de- 


fined—Evaglpos x) ano dj, ixmiumoptun, Sound 


_ articulate and derived from the di Year ve focalty, * 


Laert. VII. 55. 
(c) $6QNHENTA, 
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with the Teeth, of the Tongue with the Ch. II. 


Palate, and the like. i 


Now as all theſe ſeveral Contacts, un- 
leſs ſome Opening of the Mouth either 


immediately precede, or immediately fol- 


low, would rather occaſion Silence, than 
to produce a Voice; hence it is, that with 
ſome ſuch Opening, either previous or 
ſubſequent, they are always connected. 
Hence alſo it is, that the Articulations jo 
produced are called Cox so AN, becauſe 


they ſound not of themſelves, and from 
their own powers, but af all times in com- 


pany with ſome auxiliary Vowel (d). 


THERE ace other ſubordinate Diſtinc- 


tions of theſe primary Articulations, 
which to enumerate would be foreign to 
the deſign of this Treatiſe. 


Ir is enough to obſerve, that they are 
all denoted by the common Name of EL z- | 


T 8 MENT 


— 


* 


(4) TTM NA. 


eas 5 1 E whe, 


9 12 
my 


Ch. II. MENT 197 in Is 4H ich ; as every Articula- 


rang tion of every other & | 


12 nd! is from them de- 


a „ ard; I iy condi r pro- 
duce a Sentence; and Sentences properly 
combined produce an Oration or Diſcourſe, 


AND thus it is that to Principles appa- 


_— ſo n (J), as about twenty plain 
ele» 


(2) The Steic Definition of an ELEMENT is as fol- 
lows — Eg. d gol, if ob apwrs er Te y- 
f4Ev&%, ; eig d LN r ανονπονννιν An ELEMENT it 
that, out of which, as their firſt Principle, things gene- 
rated are made, and into which, as their laſt remains, they 
are reſolved. Dig. Laert. VII. 176. What Ariſtotle 
| ſays upon ELEMENTS with reſpect to the Subject here 
treated, is worth attendjog to ng orgies, i ay 
mee, n Pwvl, eig & Ae ee kx 
& H, tis GANGS p, trigag TW FOE d νον Ye 
ELEMENTS OF ARTICULATE VOICE are thoſe things, 
eu of which the V 01CE is compounded, and into which, 
as its laſt remains, it is divided: the Elements themſelves 
being no farther diviſible into other articulate Voices, 
differing in Species from them. Metaph, V. c. 3. 
(F) The Egyptians paid divine Honours to the In- 


wentor of Letters, and Regulator of Language, whom 
they 
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elementary Sounds, we owe that variety Chr II. 


of articulate Voices, which have been ſuf. 


ficient to explain the gentiments of ſo in- 


numerable a Multityte, as all the Paton : 


and paſt Geraint: of Men. | 
IT 


$ 
* * a 


— 4 - Fs 2 de 
—_ 
* 


they called THEUTH. By the Guts he was wor- 


ſhipped under the Name of HERMES, and repreſented 


commonly by a Head alone without other Limbs, ſtand- 
ing upon a guadrilateral Baſis, The Head itſelf was 
that of a beautiful Yo th, having on it a > or 
Bonnet, adorned with two Wings. 


There was a peculiar reference in this Figure to 
the EPMHZ AOTIOE, THe HERMES or Lan- 


GUAGE OR D1scoursE. He poſſeſſed no other part 
of the human figure but the HE Ap, becauſe no other 


was deemed reguiſite to rational Communication. Wards 
at the ſame time, the medium of this Communication, 
being (as Homer well deſcribes them) Exta wegoivra, 
Winged Words, were repreſented in their 28 55 by 
the Wins of his Bonnet, 


Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a HzRMzs, having the Front 
of his Baſis (the uſual place for Inſcriptions) adorned 
with ſome old Alphabet, and having a Veil fluag acroſs, by 
which that Alphabet is partly covered. Let a YouTH 
be ſeen drawing off this Veil; and a Nymren, near 
the Youth, tranſcribing what She there diſcovers. 


Such a Deſign would calily indicate its Meaning. 


Tux YouTH we might imagine to be THE Genivs 
J | 1 = 


Ch. 11. 
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Ir appears from what has been ſaid, 


that THE MATTER or COMMON: SuB- 


JECT or LANGUAGE 1s that Species of 

Sounds called Voices ARTICUEATE. - 
1 1 

WAT 


or Man (Nature Deus. humanz, as Horace ſtiles 


him;) THE NymPH to be MNHMOZETNH, or Mz- 
MORY ; as much as to inſinuate that MA, for the 
& Preſervation of his Deeds arid Inventions; was ne- 
&« ceſſarily obliged to haue recourſe to LETTERs ; and 
« that MEMORY, being conſcious of her own Inſuffici- 
« ency, was glad to avail herſelf of ſo valuable an Acs 
77 quiſitian.“ 


Mx. SruAR T,well known for his accurate and ele- 
gant Edition of the Antiquities if Athens, has adorned 
this Work with a Frontiſpiece agreeable to the above 
Ideas, and that in a taſte truly Attic and Simple, which 
no one poſſeſſes more eminently than himſelf. | 


As to Hermes, his Hiſtory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 
g Figure, Sc. Vid. Platon. Phileb. T. II. p. 18. 


Edit. Serran. Died. Sic. L. I. Horat. Od. X. L. F. 
Heſiod. Theog. V. 937. cum Comment. Joan. Diaconi. 


Thucid, VI. 27. et Scholiaſt. in loc. Pigbium apud 
Gronov. Theſaur. T. IX. p. 1164. | | 
For the value and importance of Principles, and the 
arfficulty in attaining them, es ius. de Sophiſi. 
3 C. 34. 
The 
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characteriſtic and peculiar Fox, that is 
to fay, Language conſidered, not with 
reſpect to Sound, but to Meaning. 


3 * „** 1 * . * rw 


2 0 *— * 


—_— — * * * 2 


The following Paſſage, taken from that able Ma- 
thematician Tacguet, will be found peculiarly pertinent 
to what has been ſaid in this chapter concerning Ele- 
mentary Sounds, p. 324, 325. 


Mille milliones ſcriptorum mille annorum millionibus 


non ſcribent omnes 24 litterarum alphabeti permutationes, 


licet ſinguli quotidiè abſaluerent 40 paginas, quarum 
unaqueque contineret diverſos ordines litterarum 24. 
| — pgs Arithmetic Theor, p. 381. Edit. Antverp. 
* 
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| WHAT remains to be examined in the Ch. II. 
following Chapter, is Language under its . 


* N 
* 
2K . ———— 6 ˙⅛ „„ „„ 
— — N 
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Nl £ 8 
Ch. III. HEN to any articulate. Voice 


* 


vv there accedes by. campact a Mean- 
ing or - Shgnificationy ſuch Voice by fuch 
acceffioh is then called a Wonp; and 
many Words, poſſeifing their Significa- 
tions (as it were) under the ane Compa?? 
ads. unite in Waſtituäne A PARTICU- 
DAR La . 


K ” * 
Vir 


4 : 
= * „ o 1 * 
04 bbs, : > - 1 „ „ - 8 * 5 
. . "| OS, 7 4 1 
* * * 
» 
4 . 


* 
44 


— 
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(a) See before Note (ec) p. 314. See alſo Vol. J. 
Treatiſe II. c. 1. Notes CEOS 
The following * from Ammonius is remark- 
able Kaba reę v v putv x4TE r αι-jK haiñ put, 
To 0: opxeiobas, Sie % xa7e ouvbnxn, & rd wiv Fu- 
Aovy pet, n d Jug, Nie Ar h T9 purv Prveivy 
$9741, T0 d di cονννα r 1 ner CHMnivein, Nl 
26 dent TRY paev PwvnTixAy d iuaf, ryavay Zoav THY 
roxy £y an. Juva peu VWF IXWL, 1 genus, x 
Pow. X. 0 ith tad WaggTAnTius T0is Y 
, NY nad 2 1 | i „ : | Core 


er ere 


3 


2 


GP 


: 


Ir appears From ebe thi „ Wors: Cb III. 
may be defined '2 Voice articulate, and * 


ont iicant by Compact. — and that Lan- 


GUAGE may be defined @ Syſtem 75 fuch 
Voices, fo Anſon: | 


IT is fam notions like t Shale concern=- 


ing Language and Words, that one may 


— 


| dos. To ot 6 diuarw, A pars, 5 Toſs £ TETWY 


| ropa Ne xenohas eds rn enHaciar 


(re pdeti ECW, GAAG dien) tEeigeroy 7 N tec 
Ts Mays Cans dirs *. Ae 107 Jyn ray ur- 


nivfirs prix: Wuxhes 10 re . quva- 


| tions, Ives >, iv 'ZuTW TW Qveiv 1 ns urg S- 
ug irnrœi duya¹α,ẽZ dn d rabra ol tis c 
cor rihlheevos Ayes peta wirguy, I avev ptTgay, In 
the ſame manner therefore, as cal Motion is from Na- 
ture, but Dancing i 45 ſomething poſitive 3 ; and as Timber 


exiſts in Nature, but a Door is ſamething poſitive; ſo is 


the power of producing a vocal Sound founded in Na- 


ture, but that of explaining ourſelves by Nowns, or 


 Varbs, ſomething poſitive. And hence it is, that as or 


the fimple power F producing wocal Sound (which is as 


it were the Organ or Inſtrument to the Saul“ faculties 


of Knowledge or Valition) as to this vocal power 1 ay, 
Aan ſeems to poſſeſs it from Natute, in like manner at 
I | 8 irra- 


>. 
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Ch. III. be tempted to call LAN GuAOE a kind of 
— Picruxx or TRE UNIVERSE, Where the 
Words are as the Fi (ures or e of all 
e, Ris ar 


Axp 1 it may be doubted, how far 


| this is true. For if Pictures and Images 


are all of them Initations, it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 
; 8 th * 


4 . 225 : . + + <S &, IT : * CESS 
irrational animals: but as to the employing of Nouns, or 
Verbs, or Sentences compoſed out of them, in the explana- 


tion 'of our Sentiments (the thing thus employed being 
founded not in Nature, but in Poſition) this he feems to 


| poſſeſs by way of peculiar eminence, becauſe he alone of all 


mortal Beings partakes of a Soul, which can move itſelf, 
and operate artificially ; ſo that even in the Subject of 
Sound his artificial Power ſhews itſelf, as the various 
elegant Compoſitions bath in Metre, and without Metre, 
abunaantly prove. Ammon. de Interpr. p. 57. 2 4. 


It muſt be obſerved, that the operating artificially, | 


| (irepyeiv rey) of which Ammantus- here ſpeaks, 


and which he conſiders as a diſtinctixe Mark peculiar 
to the Human Soul, means ſamething very different 
from the mere producing works of elegance and deſign; 
elſe it could never be a mark of Diſtinction between 
Man, and many other Species of Animals, ſuch as the 
Bee; the Beaver, the Swallow, & c. See Vol. . p. 8, 


97 10. 158, 159, we; 
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the Original, will by help of the ſame Ch. III. 
faculties know allo its Imitations. But it 


by no means follows, that he who knows 


any Being, ſhould know for that reaſon | 


its Her or Latin Name, 


Ta E Truth is, that every Medium 
through which we exhibjt any thing to 


another's Contemplation, i is either derived 
from Natural Attributes, and then it is 


an IMITATION ; or, elſe. from Accidents 
quite arbitrary, and then it is a SYMe 


BOL (5), 


—— 2 


(5) Aragiger d 13 OMOINMA 13 EYMBO- 


AOY, xa T0 jpev: opoiumea Thy Ovowv aurnhv Ts 


7 Es \ \ 7 / 7 
. unn x r T0 q ura rd mann anne ö 


| % 8x #5 w i * auto Emmen, To Yoo w Th 


ti e 7 Targa rut 6 d Hον˖iα⁰e, i pan X, T0 


Paraxecy, rs Ties, % 70 iE] Ixer ws 


© TO "#3; 2 v7 T 898383 PIs” 
Tore rs, BXET G&V UTE AEYOITO £1V0L 0 fprobwphc* 'TO. 


ge e HE N ro onpriov, (apporipe yap ò p- 
| go ure dei) T0 0A0v £0 nul Xt, are 99 
te hung verrdpever The nuerioas t riuolag . olovy T3 
wort get CvpaCnnnev GANMINGS T* WoAcppevrag, d- 

var 


Now, 
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Now, if it be allowed that in far the 


— greater part of things, not any of their 


natural Attributes are to be found in arti- 
culate Voices, and that yet through ſuch 
Voices things of every kind are exhibit- 
ed, it will follow that Wok ps . of ne- 


_refſity be SYMBoLs, becauſe i it apPea re chat 


TE cannot WEL Imitation. * 


Bur bers Gele a lM which de- 
ſerves attention— Why, in the common 
ti intercourſe of men with men, have 
«© Imitations been neglected. and Symbols 


cc pre- 


1 2 — — EF Rr TT F - 
” ” 


vV&Tas EupConot PITT * eames GETNNNTI, % 
Nee fiqis, xalary pcie Eveemions, 
Exel 4“ Apeibn vofebe, we rafcan 5. 
Saarrylog Nx, c Poiicy fraxms- = 
Abyarai di ric v robio ai x, d evaraciv, Gl 
Azg d pe, *% BANG hαε,--A REPRESENTATION 


er RESEMBLANCE differs from @ SYMBOL, in as much 


as the Reſemblance aims as far as poſſi ble to repreſent the 


very nature of the thing, nor is it in our power to ift 


or vary it. Thus a REPRESENTATION intended for 


Socrates i in a . fi it have nor thoſe circumſlances 
| peculiar 
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_ &-Tmitations are recognized by a kind of 
te natural Intuition? To this it may be 


anſwered, that if the Sentiments of the | 


M ind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately viſible to every beholder, the 


Art of Speech or Diſcourſe would have 


been perfectly ſuperfluoys.. But now, 
| while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 


and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 


thing but itſelf, we are neceſſarily compel- 
ted, when we communicate our Thoughts, 


* . RT X 


. 0 
9 * — E * * 


— * 


* 


peculia iar to Socrates, the bald, the flat-nofed, and the Eyes 
projecting, cannot properly be called a Repreſentation of 
him. But a SyMBOL or SIGN ( for the Philoſopher 
Ariftotle uſes both names ) is wholly in our own power, 
as depending ingly for its exiſtence on our imagination. 


Thus for example, as to the time when two armies ſhould 


engage, the Symbol or Sign may be the ſounding of a 
Trumpet, the throwing of a Torch, ( axcording to what 
Len ſays, 

But when the flaming Torch was hurl'd, the Hrn 
purple fight, as when the Trumpet ſounds, &c.) 
or elſe one may ſuppoſe the elevating of a Spear, the dart, 
ing of a Weapon, and a thouſand ways beſides. . 


in Lib. ds Interp, p. 17. b. 


8 
6 preferred, although Symbols are only Ch. III. 
te known by Habit or Inſtitution, while 
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Ch. III. to convey them to each other through d 
NAuedium which is corporeal (c). And hence 


it is that all Signs, Marks, Imitations, 
and Symbols muſt needs be ſenſible, and 


addreſſed as ſuch to the Senſes (d). Now 


THE SENSES, we know, never exceed 
their natural Limits; the Eye perceives 
no Sounds; the Ear perceives no Figures 
nor Colours. If therefore we were to 
converſe, not by Symbols but by Imitations, 
as far as —_ are characterized by Fi- 

ure 


ttt Ad. 4 1 


— — 
— 


4 Co. N by þ x. 3 
(c) Al Mn ai duft, YU jtv TJ. TW 
TWjAG TW, nb % 0; GuTHY TWY νάu⁰ενν⁰ THAGIVE 


| GAATAGS rA Tea re ExtdοN d oupac vd 


rat, qiuxn vipꝝs Weeinarvrleow gurav T0 votgès, edty- 
— „ T 
Onoav Twv ovopratwy, q. d νEά,vν,νν RAATAGIG Th 


e. Animi noſtri a corporis compage ſecreti 


res viciſſim animi conceptionibus ſignificare poſſant : cum 
autem corporibus involuti fint, perinde ac nebula, ipſo- 


rum intelligendi vis obtegitur : ' quacirca opus eis Juit 
nominibus, quibus res inter ſe ſignificarent. Ammon. in 
Prædicam. p. 18. a. 

(4) Nuicguid ſcindi peſſit in differentias Kl n nume- 
* ad notionum varietatem explicandam (modo differ- 
entiæ ille ſenſui perceptibiles ant) fieri poteft vehicu- 
lum cogiiationum de homine in hominem. Bacon. de - 


__ "_ VI. 1. 
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: gure and Colour, our Imitation would be Ch.III. 


neceſſarily thro' Figure and Colour alſo. 


Again, as far as they are characterized by 
Sounds, it would for the ſame reaſon be 
thro' the Medium of Sounds. The like 


may be ſaid of all the other Senſes, the 


Imitation ſtill ſhifting along with the 
Objects imitated. We ſee then how com- 
plicated ſuch Imitation would prove. 


Ir we ſet LANGUAGE therefore, as a 
Symbol, in oppoſition to ſuch Imitation; if 
we reflect on the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other ; if we con- 


ſider the Eaſe and Speed, with which 


Words are formed (an Eaſe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue; and a * Speed, which 
_ equals the Progreſs of our very Thoughts) 
if we oppoſe to this the difficulty and 
length of Imitations ; if we remember 
that ſome Objects are capable of no Imi- 
tations at all, but that all Objects umver- 
oY may be OY by Symbols; we may 


— 


plainly : 


eres 


* * 


„ Exeæ Wlegoivra — See before, p. 225. 


I 
| 
1 


| 
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Ch. III. plainly perceive an 1 to the Queſ- 
tion here propoſed, Why, in the com- 


«* mon intercourſe of men with men, 
* Imitations have been rejefted, and 
. Symbols rand 


Hence. too we may perceive a Rea- 


| ſon, why there neuer Was a Language, nor 
indeed can poſſibly be framed one, to expreſs 


the Properties and real Effences of things, 
as a Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours. For if Language of itſelf 


imply nothing more, than certain Specter 


of Sounds with certain Motions concomitant z 
if to ſome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all ; if to many others, 


where Attributes, they are no way efſen- 
tial (ſuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 
of a Tree during a ſtorm) if this be true. 
it is impoſſible the Nature of ſuch Beings 


ſhould be expreſſed, or the leaſt eſſential 


Property be any way imitated; while be- 
tween the Medium and themſelves there is 


nothing CONNATFURAL (e). 0 
T 


Sad 8 — ws el 2 3 4 + y ; \ rr IN. * 
C — = *. 2 ** 8 8 * — allth . 


| (e) Ste Vol, J. Treatiſe II. e. 3. p. 70. 
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Ir is true indeed, when Primitives were Cb. IIl. 
once eſtabliſhed, it was eaſy to follow the 


Connection and Subordination of Nature, 
in the juſt deduction of Derivatives and 
Compounds, Thus the Sounds, Water, 
and, Fire, being once annexed to thoſe two 
Elements, it was certainly more natural 
to call Beings participating of the firſt, 
Watry, of the laſt, Fiery, than to com- 


mute the Terms, and call them by the 
reverſe. But why, and from what natu- 


ral Connections the Primitives themſelves 
might not be commuted, it will be found, 
I believe, difficult to aſſign a Reaſon, as 
well. in the inſtances before us, as in moſt 


others. We may here alſo ſee the Reaſon, = 


why ALL LANGUAGE Is FOUNDED IN 


CoMPACT, and not in Nature; for ſo are 


all Symbols, of which Words are a cer- 
tain Species. > 


Taz Queſtion remains if W ox ps are 
Symbols, then SVMBOLS or WHAT ?— 
ä 2 . If 


338 
Ch. III. If it be anſwered, or THINGS, the Queſ- 
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— tion returns, oF WHAT THinGs?—IF it 


be anſwered, of the ſeveral Imividuals of 
Senſe, the various particular Beings, which 


exit around us—to this, it is replied, may 
be raiſed certain Doubts. In the firſt 


place every Word will be in fact a proper 


Name. Now if all Words are proper 


Names, how came Lexicographers, whoſe 
expreſs buſineſs is to explain Words, 
either wholly to omit proper Names, or 
at leaſt to explain them, not from their 


own Art, but from Hiſtory ? 


AGAIN, if all Words are proper Names, 
then in ſtrictneſs no Word can belong to 
more than one Individual. But if ſo, 


then, as Individuals are infinite, to make 


a perfect Language, Words muſt be infinite 
alſo. But if infinite, then incompreben- 
fible, and never to be attained by the wiſeſt 
Men; whoſe labours in Language upon 
this Hypotheſis would be as idle as that 


_ ftudy of infinite written Symbols, which 


2 f | Miſſion- 
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MiGonaries (if they may be credited) at- Ch. III. 


tribute to the Chmeſe. 


yd 


hp Alx, if all Words are proper Names, | 


or (which is the ſame) the Symbols of 


Jndroiduals ; it will follow, as Individuals 


are not only infinite, but ever paſſing, that 
the Language of thoſe, who lived ages 
ago, will be as unknown no, as the very 


Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- | 


guage of every Province, of every Town, 


of every Cottage, muſt” be every where 
different, and every where changing, fince 
ſuch is the Nature of [nd;uviduals, which 
it follows, 


AGAIN, Fall Words are proper Names, 
the Symbols of Individuals, it will follow 
that in Language there can be no general 

 Propofitim, becauſe upon the Hypotheſis 
all Terms are particular; nor any Affirma- 
tive Propojitiom, becauſe no one Individual 

in nature is another. It remains, there can 


be no Propoſitions, but Particular Nega= 


2 = ; tives. 
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tive. But if fo, then 3 is Language i inca- 
pable of communicating General Afirma- 
tive Truths —If fo, then of communicat- 


ing Demonſtration—If ſo, then of com- 


municating Sciences, which are ſo many 


Syſtems of Demonſtrations—If fo, then 


of communicating Arts, which are the 
Theorems of Science applied practically 


"wif, we ſhall be little better for it 
either in Speculation or in PraQtice (e). 


And fo much for this Hypotheſis ; let 


us now try another. 


Ir WorDs are not the Symbols of ex- 


_ ternal Particulars, it follows of courſe, 


they muſt be THE SYMBOLS OF OUR 
Ideas: F or this is evident, if they are not 
Symbols 


N r 


(e) The whole of Euclid 0 whoſe Elements may be 
called the baſis of Mathematical Science) is founded 
upon general Terms, and general Propoſitions, moſt of 
which are affirmative, So true are thoſe Verſes, hows 
ever barbarous as to their ſtile, 


| Syllogizari non eft ex Particulari, 
Neve Negativis, reciè concludere ſi vis. 


wv — 
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be Symbols of ſomething withrm. 


Hx RRE then the Queſtion recurs, if 


SYMBOLS or Ipzas, then of wear 


Bo 34¹ 
Symbols of things without, they can only Ch. III. 


— 


Ivzas ?—OF SENSIBLE IDEAS. — Be it 


fo, and what follows? Every thing in 


fact, which has followed already from the 


ſuppoſition of their being the Symbols of 


external Particulars; and that from this 


plain and obvious reaſon, becauſe the ſe- 
veral Ideas, which Particulars imprint, 
muſt needs be as finite and mutable, as 


they are themſelves. 


I then Words are neither the Symbols 
of external Particulars, nor yet of parti- 


cular Ideas, they can be SyMBoLs of no- 


thing elſe, excepyg of GENERAL IDEAS, 
becauſe nothing elſe, except theſe, re- 
mains—And what do we mean by GR- 


NERAI. IpEAs We mean SUCH As 


ARE COMMON TO MANY INDIVIDUALS; 


N pot only to Individuals which exiſt now, 


2 3 . but 
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Ch. III. but which exiſted in ages paſt, and wil! 
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R enxiſt in ages future; ſuch for example, as 


the Ideas belonging to the Words, Man, 
Lion, Cedar. —Admit it, and what fol- 
lows ?—It follows, that if Words are the 
Symbols of fuch general Ideas, Lexicogra- 


phers may find employ, though they 
meddle not with proper Names. 


I» follows that one Ward may be, not 
homonymouſly, but truly and eſentialiy com- 
mon to many Particulars, paſt preſent and 
future; ſo that however theſe Particulars 
may be infinite, and ever fleetmg, yet Lan- 
guage notwithſtanding may be definite and 
fleady. But if fo, then attainable even 
by ordinary Capacities, without danger of 
incurring the Ch:neſe Abfurdity vx. 


Ac Alx, it follows that the Language 


of thoſe, who lived ages ago; as far as it 


ſtands | 


4 . 


— 


# See p. 338, 339. 
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28 intelligible now, as it was then. 
like may be ſaid of the ſame Language 
being accommodated to diſtant Regions, 
and even to diſtant Nations, amidſt all 


the variety of ever new and ever r changing 5 


Objects. 


Aa N, it follows that Language may 
be expreſſive of general Truths ; and if ſo, 
then of Demonſtration, and Sciences, and 


Arts ; and if ſo, become ſublervient to 


purpoſes of every kind * 


Now if it be ys « that none of theſe 


e things could be aſſerted of Language, 
« were not Words the Symbols of general 
« 7Jeas—and it be further true, that theſe 
things may be all undeniably aſſerted 
« of Language” —it will follow {and that 


neceſſarily) that Wox DS ARE THE SYM= 


| $919 Of GENERAL IDEAS, 
2 4 „ Ann 


» 
N x a. A * * * 8 . 
—— . 5 R * "> 0" & SLE. hes -——> 22 
: a * 5 mr * = . > — «4 4 i 3 


4 ae? 


50 (7) See before Note (e). 
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TY 
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tus yet perhaps even here may be an 
Objection. It may be urged, if Words are 
the Symbols of general Ideas, Language 
may anſwer well enough the purpoſe of 
Philoſophers, who reaſon about general, 
and abſtract Subjects - but what becomes 
of the buſineſs of ordinary Life? Life we 
know is merged in a multitude of Parti- 


culars, where an Explanation by Language 


is as requiſite, as in the higheſt Theorems. 


The Vulgar indeed want it to 720 other End. 
How then can this End in any reſpect be 


anſwered, if Language be expreſſive of 
nothing farther than general Ideas ? 


To this i it may be anſwered, that Arts 
ſurely reſpe& the buſineſs of ordinary Life; 


yet ſo far are general Terms from being 


an Obſtacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 


for inſtance ſhould the meaſuring Artiſt 


afcertain to the Reapers the price of their 


labours, had not he firſt FR general 
Terms 
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Terms learnt thoſe general Theorems, that Ch. III. 
reſpect the doctrine and N of Men- 
ſuration? 


Bor ſuppoſe this not to ſatisfy a perſe- 
vering Ob jector - ſuppoſe him to inſiſt, 
. that, admitting this to be true, here were 
Fill a multitude of occaſions for minute 
particularizing, of which it was not poſſible 
for mere Generals to be ſuſceptible—ſup- 
poſe, I ſay, ſuch an Objection, what ſhould 
we anſwer ? That the Objetion was 
juſt; that it was neceſſary to the Perfec- 
tion and Completion of LanGuaAce, that 
it ſhould be expreſſive of PARTICULARS, * * 
_ as well as of GENERALS. We muſt how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 
far its moſt excellent and eſſential Part, 
ſince from theſe it derives that com- 
< prehenſive Unzver/a/ity, that juſt pro- 

« portion of Precifion and Permanence, 
« without which it could not poſſibly 
te be either learnt, or underſtood, or ap- 
"9 to the purpoſes of Reaſoning and 
« Science; "6 


HERMES. 


Ch.IIL. © Science; that particular Terms have 
their Utility and End, and that therefore 


care too has been taken for a ph of 


theſe. 


Our Method of expreſſing Particulars, 
is that of Po ER Names. This is the 
leaſt artificial, becauſe proper Names be- 


ing in every diſtri arbitrarily applied, 


may be unknown to thoſe, who know the 
Language perfectly well, and can hardly 
therefore with propriety be conſidered as 
parts of it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of DeriniTives or Ak- 
TICLES (g), whether we aſſume the pro- 


nominal, or thoſe more ſtrictiy ſo called. 


And here we cannot enough admire the 


exquiſite Art of Language, which, wirb- 
ou wandering into infinitude, contrives how 


to denote things infinite ; that is to ſay in 
other words, which, by the ſmall Tribe 


of Definitives property . to general 


Terms, 


— 


* > 
ht. Hee. a 3 ' — * * * N 8 
4 # 
— i - 


| (g) See before, p. 72, &c. 233, &c. 
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preſſion of k | 


To explain what has been ſaid by a 
ſingle example. Let the general Term be 
Man. I have occaſion to apply this Term 


to the denoting of ſome Particular. Let 
it be required to expreſs this Particular, 
as unknown; I ſay, A Man—knawn; I ſay, 
TH r. Man—indefinite ANY Man—azfmite; 


ACERTAIN Man—preſent and near; THIS 
Man—preſent and diftant 4 THAT Man— | 
like to fome other; such a Man—an inde- 


finite Multitude ; Many Men—a definite 
Multitude; A THOUSAND Men—the ones 
of a Multitude, taken throughout ; EVERY 
Man—the ſame ones, taken with diſtindtion; 
| EACH Man—taken in order; £1RsT Man, 
SECOND Man, &c,—tbe whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken colloctively; ALL Men 
 —the Negation of this Multitude; no Man. 


But of this we have ſpoken already, when 


we inquired concerning Definitives. 


c 
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Terms, knows how to employ theſe laſt, Ch. III. 
tho' in number finite, to the accurate / 
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Ch. III. Tur Sum of all is, that WorDs ARE 


— THE SYMBOLS OF IDEAS BOTH GENE- 


RAL AND PARTICULAR; YET OF THE 


GENERAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTIALLY, 


AND IMMEDIATELY; OF THE PARTI- 
CULAR, ONLY SECONDARILY, ACCI- 
DENTALLY, AND MEDIATELY. 


SHOULD it be aſked, © why has Lan- 
“ guage this double Capacity? May we 
not aſk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Intercourſe of 


our Ideas? Should it not therefore be 


framed, ſo as to expreſs the whole of our 
Perception? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implics 
either IN TELLECTION without Sen/atzon, 
or SENSATION without Tutellectiun? If 


not, how ſhould Language explain zbe 


whole of our Perception, had it not Words 
to expreſs the Objects, proper to each of 


the two Faculties? 


To 
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To cenclude—As in the preceding 
Chapter we conſidered Language with a 
view to its MATTER, ſo here we have 
conſidered it with a view to its FoRM. 
Its MATTER is recognized, when it is 
conſidered as @ Voice; its FoRm, as it is 
ſignificant of our ſeveral Ideas; fo that 
upon the .whole it may be defined—A 
SYSTEM OF ARTICULATE VOICES, THE 
. SYMBOLS OF OUR IDEAS, BUT OF THOSE 
PRINCIPALLY, WHICH ARE GENERAL 
OR UNIVERSAL. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Concerning general or univerſal Ideas. 


UCH having been ſaid in the pre- 
ceding Chapter about GENERAL 
OR UNIVERSAL IDEAS, it may not per- 
haps be amiſs to inquire, by what proceſs 


de come to perceive them, and what hind 
of Beings they are; ſince the generality of 


men think ſo meanly of their exiſtence, 


that they are commonly conſidered, as 


little better than Shadows. Theſe Sen- 
timents are not unuſual even with the 


Philoſopher now a days, and that from 


cauſes much the ſame with thoſe, which 
influence the Vulgar. 


Tux VULGAR merged in Senſe from 
their earlieſt Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
ſuit, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite, or fills their Purſe, ima gine nothing 

| | to 
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to be real, but what may be raſted, or Ch. IV. 
toucbed. TAE PnILOSO HERR, as to theſe 


matters being of much the ſame Opinion, 
in Philoſophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental Amuſements, deeming nothing 
Demonſtration, it it be not” made ocular. 
Thus inftead of aſcending from Senſe to 
Intellect (the natural progreſs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midſt of Senſe, where he wanders at 
Tandom without any end, and is loſt in a 


Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. 'Hence 


then the reaſon why the ſublimer parts 
a of Science, the Studies of MIND, INTEL= 
TEC TION, and INTELLIGENT PRIN CI- 
PLES, are in a manner neglected; and, as 


if the Criterion of all Truth were an Alem 


bic or an Air- pump, what cannot be prov- 


ed by Experiment, is deemed no better 


than mere Hypothefis. 


Ap yet it is ſomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of ſuch Notions, that 
there fhould fill remain two Sciences in 

| faſhion, 


OY 
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ch. Iv. faſhion, and theſe having their Certainty 
of all the leaſt controverted, which are not 


in the minuteſt article depending upon Expe- 


riment. By theſe I mean AR ITRHME TIC, 

and GEOMETRY (a). But to come to our 

Subject concerning GENERAL Izas. N 
Man 8 


a . 2 4. ft Ki 4 1 2 
—ũ—— 8 — 


() The many noble Theorems (fo uſeful in life, 
and fo admirable in themſelves) with which theſe two 
SCIENCES ſo eminently abound, ariſe originally from 


PrINCIPLES, THE MOST OBVIOUS IMAGINABLE ; 


Principles, fo little wanting the pomp and apparatus of 


 ExPERIMENT, that they are ſe/f-evident to every one, 


fled of common ſenſe, I would not he underſtood, 
in what I have here ſaid, or may have ſaid elſewhere, to 
undervalue EXPERIMENT; whoſe i importance and uti- 


ity I freely acknowledge, in the many curious Noſtrums 


and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the 
neceſſary Arts of Life. Nay, I go farther—l hold 4 
Juſtifiable Practice in every kind of Subject to be founded 
in ExPERIENCE, which is no more than the reſult of 


many repeated EXPERIMENTS. But I muſt add with- 


al, that the man who acts from Experience alone, tho 
he act ever ſo well, is but an Empiric or Puach, and 
that not only in Medicine, but in every other Subject. 


It is then only that we recognize Ax r, and that the 


EMPIRIC quits his name for the more honourable one 
of ARTIST, when to his EXPERIENCE he adds 
| SCIENCE» 


4 ER — 
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Max's FIRST PERCEPTIONS are thoſe Ch. IV. 
of the Senses, in as much as they com- e 

mence from his earlieſt I nfancy. Theſe 

Perceptions, if not infinite, are at leaſt 

indefinite, and more fleeting and tranſient, 

than the ep Obj nn they exhibit, 
becauſe 


1 ee [Iu a 1 WW 2 2 


— 


| gener, and is thence cody to. eus, not FOE : 
WHAT is to be done, but WHY it is to be done; fot Eg 
ART is a compoſite of Experience and Science, Expe- f 
rience providing it Materials; and Science giving 
them A Form, | 


In the mean time, while ExptRIMENT i is thus ne- 
ceſſury to all PRACTICAL WisDom, with reſpect to 
PURE and SPECULATIVE SCIENCE," as we have 
hinted already, it has not the Teaft to do. For who 
ever heard of Logic, or Geometry, or Arithmetic being 
proved experimentally ? Tt is indeed by the application 
of theſe that Experiments are rendered uleful ; that 
they are aſſumed into Philoſophy; and in ſome degree 
made a part of it, being otherwiſe nothing better than 
puerile amuſemens; * But that theſe Sciences them- 
ſelves ſhould depend upon the Subjects, on which they gfgf 
work, is, as if the Marble were to faſhion the — 3 
Mid not the GR Marble. | 


eld. 
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Ch. IV. becauſe they not only depend upon the 
ase exiftence of thoſe Objects, but becauſe | 


HERMES. 


they cannot ſubſiſt, without their imme- 
diate Preſence. Hence therefore it is, that 
there can be 10 Senſation of either Paſt or 
Future, and conſequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Senſes, it never 
could acquire the leaſt Idea of TIME (5). 


Bur happily for us we are not deſerted 
here. We have in the firſt place a Fa- 
culty, called IMAGINATION or FANCY, 


| which however as to its energies it may be 
ſubſequent to Senſe, yet is truly prior to 


it both in dignity and /. Tuls it is 
which retains the fleeting Forms of things, 
when Things themſelves are gone, and 


all Senſation at an end. 


THAT this F aculty, however connected 
with Senſe, is ſtill perfectly different, may 


* * : 
— 2 1 ** 4 n — te 
4 ;» «7 4 * - - 2 * „ bs. d 


__ IE Y 


9 


LS * 4 
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(5) See before, p. 105: See allo, p. 112. Note (J) 
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be ſeen from hence. We have an Tnagi- Ch. IV. 
nation of things, that are gone and e 


tinct; but no ſuch thin gs can be made 


objects of Senſation. We have an eaſy 
command over the Objects of our Inagi- 


nation, and can call them forth i in almoſt 


what manner we pleaſe; but our Senſa- 
tions are neceſſary, when their Objects are 
preſent, nor can we controul them, but 
by removing either the Objects, or our- 
ſelyes (c). 


As 


(e) Beſides the Atiauithing of SENSATION from 
IMAGINATION, there are two other F aculties of the 


Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought carefully 
to be diſtinguiſhed from it, and theſe are MNHMH, | 
and ANAMNESIE, MzMoRy, and | REcoLLEc- ; 


TION.. 


When we view ſome reli of fenfation repoſed with- 


in us, without thinking of its riſe, or referring it ta any 


ſenſible Oed, this is PHANsY or IMAGINATION, 


When we view forthe ſuch relict, and refer it withal 
to that ſenſible Objact, which in time paſt was its cauſe. 
| end originah this is Mx v. 


FP 
* 


Aa 2 Laſtly a 


BY 
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As the Wax would not be adequate 
t its buſineſs of Signature, had it not 2 
Power to retain, as well as to receive; the 
ſame holds of the Sour, with reſpect to 


Senſe and Imagination. SENSE is its re- 
5 2 82 


— 
* De CVE nos. ati. A. _— 9 


. Laſtly the Road, which leads to W 8 4 
ſeries of Ideas, bawever connected, whether rationally 
or caſually, this is REcOLLEETION. I have added 
caſually, as well as rationally, Becauſe a caſual connec- 
tion is often ſufficient. Thus from ſeeing a Garment, 
I think of its Owner; thence of his Habitation; 
thence of Woods; thence of Timber; thence of 


Ships, Sea-fights, Admirals, &c. 


If the Diſtinction between Memory and Phanſy.be 


not ſufficiently underſtood, it may be illuſtrated by 


being compared to the view of a Portrait. When we 
contemplate a Portrait, without thinking of whom it is 
the Portrait, ſuch Contemplation is analogous to 


PAN. When we view it with reference to the 


Original, whom it repreſents, ſuch Contemplation is 
analogous to MEMORY. 


We may go farther. IMAGINATION or PHANSY 
may exhibit (after a manner) even things that are to 


come. It is here that Hope and Fear paint all their plea- 


fant, and all their painful Pictures of Futurity. But ME- 
-MORY is confined) in the * manner to the poi. 
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ceptive Power; IMAGINATION, its re- Ch. IV. 
tentive. Had it Senſe without ImagiW . 
nation, it would not be as Wax, but as a 8 0 
Water, where tho' all Impreſſions may 
be inſtantly made, yet as ſoon as made 

* are as n loſt. 


* 


Tabs . from: a view of "Hh two 
„ taken together, we may call 
SENSE (if we pleaſe) a Rind of tranſient 
Imagination ; and IMAGINATION on the 

_ contrary a kind of permanent Senſe (d). 


Now 


— — W VP kt 
# 


What we have aid, may ſuffice for FRETS pur- 
oa He that would learn more, may conſult Ariſfot. 
de Anima, L. III. e. 2 ＋ and his Treatiſe ds Alm. 
et Remini iſe, | | 


Wy ) Ti roivuy i N pailacia ade av qrogio ayes 
"08 voti iv N Game TwY ineruce Tay wil r Ai 

&, Je ru lege rr r 9 duaguygdonpe 

wh vr diebe, vv dm TE 
dic ahi x,jL¾ g, © meu Ts aio0yrs 

Wapevresy d oſaivii Thy CWgeras, By Gerwig ad Tis 
A a 3 | | aurz, | 


chtv. 
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Now as our Feet in vain venture to 


Walk upon the River, till the Froſt bind 


the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 


ee; ſo does the Sour in vain ſeek to 
exert its higher Powers, the Powers I 


mean of RE AsoN and InTELLECT, till 


- IMAGINATION firſt fix the ency of 


Sens, and thus provide a proper Baſis 


for the ſupport of its higher Energies. 


—— „ * 3 _— * . ** * n LL} = 


waking 9 2 rug (els li eg hen @i150y yiveras 


1 Tor EYKAT WALK , Y TOY TOLBTOV derte 3 rum. 

| GANTAZIAN x@azT. Now , what PHANSY or 
IMAGINATION is, ue may explain as follows. We may 
. conceive 10 be formed within us, frem the operations of 


our Senſes about ſenſi ible Subjects, eme Impreſſion (as it 


were) or Picture in our original Senſorium, being a 
relict of that mation cauſed within uf by the external 


object; a relied, which when the external.  abjedt is no 


longer preſent, remains and is flill preſerved, being as 
it were its Image, and which, by being thus preſerved, 
becomes the cauſe of our having Memory, Now ſuch a 


ort of relift and (as it were ) Impreſſion they call 


 PrAnsY or IMAGINATION, Alex. Aphrod, ni, 
P. 135. b. Edit. Ad. 
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AF TER this manner, in the admirable Ch.IV. 
Oeconomy of the Whole, are Nature 
ſubordinate made ſubſervient to the high- 
er. Were there no Things external, the 
Senſes could not operate ; were there 20 
Senſations, the Imagination could not ope- 
rate; and were there no Imagination, there 
could be neither Reaſoning nor Intellection, 
ſuch at leaſt as they are found in Man, 
where they have their Intenſions and Re- 
miſſions in alternate ſucceſſion, and are 
at firſt nothing better, than à mere Ca- 
PpAcITV or PowER. Whether every In- 
tellect begins thus, may be perhaps a 
: queſtion ; ; eſpecially if there be any one 
of a nature more divine, to which © Inten- 
..** ſion and Remiſſion and mere Capacity 
* are unknown (e). But not to digreſs. 


Ir 


Ln I 125 
i 14 


— — 7 


* 


(e) See p. 5 The Life, Energy, or Manner of 
Man's Exiſtence is not a little different from that of 


the Dry. THE Liars Hey has its Eſſence in 
| MorT1oxN. 
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Ir fo then on theſe permanent Phantaſons 


— that THE HUMAN Mrxp firſt works, and 


p 
. 7 —_— WY of. 1 * AL. | COPY" ry a PY 
ki 4 * * — 
bs * * 


Morro. This is not only true with reſpect to that 
lower and ſubordinate Life, which he ſhares in com- 
mon with Vegetables, and which can no longer ſubſiſt 


than while the Fluids circulate, but it is likewiſe true 
in that Life, which is peculiar to him as Man. Ob- 


jects from without fir/? move our faculties, and thence 


> move of ourſelves either to Practice or Contempla- 


But the LIE or Ex1sTENCE of Gop (as far 


is not only complete throughout Eternity, but com- 


plete in every Inſtant, and is for that reaſon hi- 


TABLE and SUPERIOR To ALL Moron. | 


It is to this diſtinction that Arifttl alludes, when 


he tells us Ob Yee Hier XIvIoEws cu interna, 


a > Gx, », noon . 71 ver ich, 
FH b Nu, perboan ot: wr Yun, X&ATE T0 
weinriv, din worngias rid deri vag dvb roc 
au era tees 6 6 werngos, 2 1 ee 1 deehlvn furrabo- 


Ang. à yep Ai, odd emits. Fur there is not 


only an Energy of Moriox, but of IMMoBILITY; 
and PLEASURE or FELICITY exiſts rather in REST 
than in MoTron ; Change of all things being feveet 
(according to the Poet) from a principle of Pravity 


in theſe who believe Fo Por i in the * manner as the 
bad 
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by an Energy as ſpontaneous and familiar Ch. IV. 
to its Nature, as the ſeeing of Colour is 


familiar to the Eye, it diſcerns at once 
| what 


FIX — — * 


* 


> —_—_—— — a 


*** 


had man is one fickle and changeable, fo ts that Nature 
vad that reguireth Variety, in as much as ſuch Nature 


: is neither ſimple nor even. Eth, Nicom. VIE 14. & 
5 Ethic. Eudem. VI. To fin. | 


It is to this UNALTERABLE. Narunx or THE 


Dir that Boethius refers, when he figs in thoſe 


* verſes, 
— ms ab Evo 


Ire jubes anne MANENS das cundia 


moveri. 


From | this ; {ingle i of ne v, may be de- 
rived ſome of the nobleſt of the Divine Attributes; ſuch 
as that of IurAssIVvE, Ix cox RU TIL E, INCORP0- 


REAL, &c. Vide Ariftot. Phyſic. VIII. Metaphyſ. 


XIV. c. 6, 7, 9, 10. Edit. Du Val. See alſo Vol. I. 
of theſe Treatiſes, p. 262 to 266—alſo p. 295, where 
the Verſes of Boethius are quoted at length, 


It muſt be remembered however, that tho? we are not 
Gods, yet as rational Beings we have within us ſome+ 
thing Divine, and that tht, more we can become ſupe- 


rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 


place our welfare in that Good, which is immutable, 
8 5 = 
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Ch. IV. What in MAxx is ONE ; 3 in things 
— DISSIMILARAnNdDIFFERENTiS SIMILAR 


906 the SAME. * (if ). By this it comes to 
behold 


r 


permanent, and 3 the higher we ſhalt 8 in 


real Happineſs and Wiſdom. This i is {as an antient 


writer fays)— "Opediucis Tw Os r T0 Juve, the 


becoming like io Go, as far as in aur power. Toig wiv 


Yup Jeoig Ta; 6 iO»  {axc gr" Toig 0? avbpwro, > 


£9" Go0v dhνẽht Th vn ToauTIC Eveeytiang ui 


For to THE Gopns (as fays another antient) the whole 
of life is one continued happineſs ; but to Mx, it is %% 
far happy, as it riſes to the reſemblance of ſo divine an 


Energy. See Plat. in Theætet. Ary N. Eth. X. 8. 


(J) This CONNECTIVE hey ol the Soul, by 
which it views ONE IN. MANY, is perhaps ane of the 


principal Acts of its moſt excellent Part. It is this 
removes that impenetrable miſt; which renders Objee!s 
F Intelligence inviſible to lower faculties. Were it 
not for this, even the ſenſible World (with the help of 
all our Senſations) would appear as unconnected, as 
the words of an Index. It is certainly not the Figure 


alone, nor the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that 


makes the Roſe, but it is made up of all theſe, and 
other attributes UNITED z not an unknown Conſtitu- 
tion of inſenſib ible Parts, but a #nown Conſtitution of 


ſenſible Parts, unleſs we chuſe to extirpate the poſſibi- 
 lity of natural Knowledge. | 


Wuar 
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- -behold a kind of ſuperior Objects; a new Ch. IV. 


Race of Perceptions, more comprehenſire 


than 


* — 


— HITGT: * * 


War then perceives this ConsTiTUTION or 


Union ?—Can it be any of the Senſes ?—No one of 


| theſe, we know, can paſs the limits of its own pro- 


vince, Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 


- Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smell, 
but it would be Sight alſo. It is the ſame in other in- 
ſtances. We muſt neceſſarily therefore recur toſome 


HIGHER COLLECTIVE Power, to give us a'proſpe& 


of Nature, even in theſe her ſubordinate M holes, much 
more in that comprehenſive Whole, whoſe'Sympathy is 
- univerſal, and of which theſe ſmaller . are all 


| no more than Parts. 


F 


Butino. where is this collefling, and (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) this unifying Power more con- 
ſpicuous, than in the ſubjects of puxkx Txurfh. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views One general Flea, 
in many Individuals, One Propoſition in many general 


Ideas; One Hlleg ifm i in many Propoſitions; till at length, 


by properly repeating and connecting Syllogiſm with 
Fyllogiſm, it afcend into thoſe wot and fteady regions 
of SCIENCE, . 


0 
Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbit 


Aaſpergunt, &c. | _ 


Even 
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Ch. IV. than 80 of Senſe; 3 Race of rercep- 7 


— tions, each one of which may be found intire 


and 


* 
G ne EY , 6 £04 + __ * 4 n 


Even negative Fruths ad negative 8 


eanndt ſubſiſt, but by bringivg Terms and Propoſi- 
_ tions together, ſo neceſſary is this VnITING Power to 
f every Species of KNOWLEDGE. See p. 3. 250. 


He chat would better comprehend the diſtinction be- 


. tween SENSITIVE PERCEPTION, and  INTELLEC- 
- TIVE,. may obſerve that, when a Truth is ſpoken, it 
is heard by our Ears, and under/icod by our Minds. 
That theſe two Acts are different, is plain, from the 
example of ſuch, as hear the ſounds, without #now- 
ing the language. But to ſhew their difference ſtill 


ſtronger, let us ſuppoſe them to concur in the ſame 
Man, who ſhall both Bear and underſtand the Truth 


propoſed. Let the Truth be for example, The Angles 
| of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles, That this 


is ONE Truth, and not ws or many Truths, L believe 
none will deny. Let me aſk then, in what manner 


does this Truth become perceptible (if at all) to SEN- 


 8$ATION?—The Anſwer is obvious; it is by ſueceſſive 
- Portions of little and little at a Time. When the firſt - 


Word is preſent, all the ſubſequent are abſent ; when 
the laſt Word is preſent, all the previous are abſent; 
when any of the middle Words are preſent, then are 
there ſome abſent, as well of one ſort as the other. 
No more exiſts at once than a ſingle Syllable, and the 


| Remainder as much is net, (to Senſation at leaſt) as 


BS | tho? 
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and whole in the ſeparate individuals Fan Ch. IV. 
Oo. and fleeting Multitude, without de. 


parting 


* 
© $ 
„ af 2 2 
* 6 


2 _ 
* 


% 


tho” it never had been, or never was to be. And ſo 
much for the perception of Szmsx, than which we ſee 
nothing can be more dz//ipated, fleeting, and detached. ' 
And is that of the Mynp ſimilar ?—Admit it, and 
what follows ? —It follows, that one Mind would no 
more recognize one Truth, by recognizing its Term 
fucceſſevely and apart, than many diſtant Minds would 
recognize it, were it diſtributed among them, a dif-, 
ferent part to each. The caſe is, every Tnurn is, 
_ ONE, tho'-its Tzzms are MANY. It is in no reſpe&, / 
true by parts at @ time, but it is true of neceſſity at 
once ard in an inſtant, —W hat Powers therefore re- 
cognize this Ownenzss or UniTY ?—Where even 
does it reſide, or what makes it ?—Shall we en 
With the Stagirite, To de EN ' HOTOTN ro 6. 
NOTE u — If this be allowed, it ſhould ſeem, 
where SENSATION and INTELLECTION- appear to 
concur, that Senſation was of Many, Intellection was 
of Ox; that Senſation was emporary, divi/ible and 

ſucceſſive ; ; TO os Thin indiviſible, and | 

at once.” 


| 1 we > conſider the Radii 5 3 Circle, we thatl find. 
at the Circumference that they are MANY ; at the. 
Center that they are oNg. Let us then fuppoſe Sexsx | 
and Minp to view the ſame Radii, only let Senſe, 


view = 2s at the Circunference, Mind at the Center; 
ang 


I 
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Ch. Iv. partmg from the unity and 8 * 
u,. 0WN nature. 


Anp | 


OY 


3 


and hence we may conceive, how theſe Powers differ, 
even where they jointly appear to _— in percep- 
tion of the ſame object. | 


We 4s ANOTHER How oF THE Mixp, the 
very reverſe of that here mentioned; an Act, by 
which it perceives not one in many, but MANY IN - 
ONE. This is that mental Separation, of which we 
have given ſome account in the firſt Chapter of this 
Book ; that Reſolution or Analyſis which enables us 
to inveſtigate the Cauſes, and Principles, and Elements of 
things. It is by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 
to abſtract any particular Attribute, and make it by 
itſelf the Subject of philoſophics] - Contemplation, 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult for particu- 
Jar Sciences to exiſt; becauſe otherwiſe they would be 


as much blended, as the ſeveral Attributes of ſenſible 


Subſtances. How, for example, could there be ſuch 
a Science as Optics, were we neceſſitated to contem- 


plate Colour concreted with Figure, two Attributes, 


which the Eye can never view, but affociated ? I 
mention not a multitude of other ſenſible qualities, 
ſome of which ſtill preſent themſelves, e eee we 
look on any coloured 28 


Thoſe | 


=y 
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Aup thus we ſee the Proceſe by which Ch. IV. 


ue arrive at GENERAL IDEAS; for the 


Per- 


8 3 8 NP" "WH 


Thoſe two noble Sciences, ARITHMETIC and 


_ GeoMETRY,- would have no Baſis to ſtand on, were 


it not for this ſeparative Power. They are both con- 
verſant about QUANTITY ; Geometry about CONTI= 
vous Quantity, Arithmetic about DiscRETE. Ex- 
TENSION is effential to continuous Quantity; Mo- 
NADS, or Units, to Diſcrete. By ſeparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are ſurrounded, 
thoſe infinite Accidents, by which they are all diver/i- 
fied, we leave nothing but thoſe s1mPLE and PER- 
FECTLY SIMILAR UNITS, which being combined 
make NUMBER, and are the Subject of ARITHME- 
TIC. Again, by ſeparating from Body every poſlible 
ſubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triple Extenſion of Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no 
longer) we arrive at that pure and unmixed MA i- 
TUDE, the contemplation of whoſe properties makes 
the Science of Geometry. | - 


By the ſame analytical or ſeparate Power, we in- 
veſtigate DEF1niTIONS of all kinds, each one of which 


is a developed Word, as the ſame Word is an inveloped 


Definition. 


To conclude—In ConpostT1ONn + AND Davision 


CONSISTS THE WHOLE OF SCIENCE, CoMPosI- 
| 3 TION 


58 HE RM ES. 
Ch. Iv. Perceptions here mentioned are in fact no 
— other, In theſe too we perceive the ob- 
̃ — jeQsof Screxcr andREAL KNOWLEDGE, 
which can by no means be, but of that 
oaaobich is general, and definite, and fixt (g). 
„„ 5 Here 


F * 4 , 1 
— r 2 AE 8 1 


TION MAKING AFFIRMATIVE TRUTH, AND 
SHEWING US THINGS UNDER THEIR SIMILARI- 
TIES AND'IDENTITIES; DivisIO0N MAKING Nx- 
GATIVE 'TRUTH,. AND PRESENTING THEM TO 
Us UNDER THEIR DISSIMILARITIES AND DIVER- 
SITIES. 


" And here, by the way, there oocurs a 1 
If all Wiſdom be Science, and it be the buſineſs of 
Science as well to compound as to ſeparate, may we not 


ſay that thoſe Philoſophers took Half of Wiſdom for 
the Whole, who diſtinguiſhed i it from Wit, as if W1s- 


DOM only ſeparated, and Wir only brought together? 
Vet ſo held the Philoſopher of Malmſbury, and the 
Author of the Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding. 


(2) The very Etymologies of the Words EIII- 
ETHMH, -SCIENTIA, and UNDERSTANDING, may 
ſerve in ſome degree to ſhew the nature of theſe 
Faculties, as well as of thoſe Beings, their true and 
proper Objects. ENIETHMH di, fic 70 


EIII ZTAZIN h de Tov Weayparu! dye , 
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Here too even Individuals, however of Ch.IV. 
themſelves unknowable, become objects of = 


Knowledge, 


D 


Ths doęisiat M prrabonig tv tr pipes and yzre: 
n yap inirnph Te) r d e Arnim KATE= 
viral: Science (ENIETHMH) has its name from 
bringing us (EIII ETASIN) To somE STOP and 
| BounDaRY of things, taking us away from the un- 
bounded nature and mutability of Particulars ; fer it is 
converſant about Subjects, that are general, and inva- 
riable. Niceph. Blem. Epit. Logic. p. 21. 


/ * 

This Etymology given by Blemmides, and long be- 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics, came originally 
from Plato, as may be ſeen in the following account of 
it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue Socrates, having 
firſt (according to the Heraclitean Philoſophy, which 
Cratylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
with a view to that Flow and unceaſing Mutation, ſup- 
poſed by Heraclitus to run thro? all things, at length 
changes his Syſtem, and begins to etymologize from 
another, which ſuppoſed ſomething in nature to be per- 
na int and fixed, On this principle he thus proceeds 
Exomwmey On, & auvrwy avanroovrts Wowro jury 
rare T0 019% Typ EIIETHMHN, ws. @wpiCnv 
kei,  prannov Zoixe onpeiver T4 ors ISTHEIN 
nay ENI roc Texypars Ti ,,, J dri Cvpprigs> 
Peptrai, Let us 1 ider then (ſays he) lime of the 
B b very 
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Ch. IV. 3 as far as their nature will per- 
mit. For then only may any Particular 


be 


1 * 


1 2 FY 8 


very Wards abu 3 ; and in the firt place, 
the Mord Sciences; haw diſputable is this (as to its 
former Etymology) how much more naturally does it 
appear to fignify,, that ir Srors THE SOUL AT 


THINGS, than that it is carried about with them, Plat. 
Cratyl. p. 437. Edit. Serr. 


The diſputable Etymology, to which he here al- 
ludes, was a ſtrange one of his own making in the 
former part of the Dialogue, adapted ts the flowing 


Syſtem of Heraclitus there mentioned. According 


to this notion, he had derived ENETHMH from 


zrechat and Ev, as if it kept along with things, by 
perpetually ollotuing them in their motions. See 
Plato as before, p. 412. 


As to SCIENTIA, we are indebted to Scaliger for 


the following ingenious Etymology, RATIOCINA- 


110, motus quidam eff : SCIENTIA, quies: unde et 
nomen, tum apud Graces, tum etiam noftrum. [age 
73 EIII IZ TATOAI, ENIETHMH. Siftitur enim 
mentis ! et fit ſpectes in animes. Sic Latinum 
SCIENTIA, 674 vir TXE SIZ TOY ONTOE, 
Nam Latini, quod nomen entis ſimplex ab uſu abjecerunt 


atque repudiarunt, omnibus activis participiis idem ad- 
0 0 N * . 8 e 
Junxerunt, Audiens, @x2wv wv. §ciens, x d. Scat. 


in Theophr. de Cauſis Plant. Lib. I. p. 17. 
4 | | ; The 
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be faid to be known, when by aſſerting it Ch. IV. 
to be a Man, or an Animal, or the like,. 


We 


f - 


- a 1 * * . 2 "TE 


thts „ —_— 
—_c 


The Engliſh Word, UNDERSTANDING, means 
not ſo properly Knowledge, as that Faculty of the Soul, 
where Knowledge reſides. Why may we not then 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to re- 
preſent it as a kind of firm Baſis, on which the fair 


Structure of Sciences was to reſt, and which was ſup- 
poſed to STAND UNDER them, as their immoveable 


Support ? 


Whatever may be ſaid of theſe — whe- 
ther they are true or falſe, they at leaſt prove their 
Authors to have conſidered SCIENCE and UnDER- 
' STANDING, not as fleeting powers of Perception, like 


Senſe, but rather as Heady, permanent, and durable 


ComPREHENSIONS. But if fo, we muſt ſomewhere 


or other find for them certain lead), permanent, and 


durable OBJEcTs; ſince if PERCEPTION OF ANY 
KIND BE DIFFERENT FROM THE THING PER=- 
CEIVED, (whether it perceive ſtraight as crooked, or 


crooked as ſtraight; the moving as fixed, or the fixed 


as moving) 8UCH PERCEPTION MUST OF NECESSI- 
TY BE ERRONEOUS AND FALSE, The following paſ- 
ſage from a Greek Platonic (whom we ſhall quote again 
hereafter) ſeems on the preſent occaſion not without 
its weight—B: i 81 Y axpiberige rc aio0nocws, 
tn & » qvu5a dee ip rw chr. If there be 

B b 2 A KNOW - 
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Ch. IV. we refer it to ſome ſuch camprebenſi ve, or 
— general Idea. 


Now it is of theſe cou pREHENSIVE and 
PERMANENTID EAS, THEGENUINEPER- 


CEPTIONS or PURE MIND, that WorDps 


of all Languages, however different, are 


the SYMBoLs. And hence it is, that as 
the PERCEPTIONS include, ſo do theſe their 


SYMBOLS 


A KNOWLEDGE more accurate than SENSATION ; 
there mufl be certain OBJECT'S of ſueh knowledge MORE 
TRUE THAN OBJECTS OF SENSE. | 


The following then are Queſtions worth conſider- 
ing,—//hat theſe Objects are? —I/here they reſide ? 
And how they are to be diſcovered? Not by expe- 
rimental Phileſophy it is plain; for that meddles with 


nothing, but what is tangible, corporeal, and mutable 
nor even by the more refined and rational ſpecula- 


tion of Mathematics; for this, at its very commence- 
ment, takes ſuch Objects for granted. We can only 


add, that if they reſide in our own Mixns, (and whoy 


that has never looked there, can affirm they do not?) 


. then will the advice of the Satiriſt be no ways im- 
proper, 


— QZZSIVERIS EXTRA. 


Pu 
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SYMBOLS expreſs, not this or that ſet of Ch. IV. 
| Particulars only, but all indifferently, a 
they happen to occur. Were therefore the + 
| Inhabitants of Saliſpury to be transferred 
to York, tho new particular objects would 
appear on every ſide, they would ſtill no 
more want a new Language to explain 
themſelves, than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 
All indeed, that they would want, would 
be the local proper Names; which Names, 
as we have ſaid already &, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muſt equally be learnt 
both by learned and unlearned, as often 
as they change the place of their abode, 


IT is upon the ſame principles we may 
perceive the reaſon, why the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call them) are now intelli- 
gible ; and why the Language of modern 
England is able to deſcribe antient Rome; 

” „ WM 


7 s>.. M 


# Sup. p. 3452 346. 
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Ch. IV. ad that of antient Rome to deſcribe nern 
— England (I). But of * matters we 


| have n before. 


$ 2. AND now having viewed the 
Proceſs, by which we acquire general Leas, 


let us begin anew from other Principles, 
and try to diſcover (if we can prove ſa 
- fortunate) whence it is that theſe Ideas ori- 
ginally come. If we can ſucceed here, we 


may diſcern perhaps, what kind of Bemgs 
they are, for this at N. appears ſome- 
what obſcure. 


LA 


* 


(>) As far as Human Nature, and the primary Ge- 
era both of 8 ubſlance and Accident are the ſame in all 
places, and have been fo thro” all ages: fo far all Lan- 


guages ſhare one common IDENTITY. As far as pe- 


culiar ſpecies of Subſtance occur in different regions; 
and much more, as far as, the poſitive Inſtitutions Fre- 
ligious and civil Polities are every where different; ſo 
far each Language has its peculiar DIyYERSIT Y. To 
the Cauſes of Diverſity here mentioned, may be added 
the diſtinguiſbing Character and Genius of every Na- 
tion, concerning which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


* 
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LeT us ſuppoſe any man to look for” Ch.IV. 
the firſt time upon ſome Work of Art, aa 


for example upon a Clock, and having 


ſufficiently viewed it, at length to depart. " 


Would he not retain, when abſent, an Idea 
of what he had ſeen? And what is it, 7 
retain fuch Idea? — It is to have a FoRN 


INTERNAL correſpondent to THE EXTER= 


NAL; only with this difference, that the 


Internal F orm is devoid of the Matter; the 
External i is united with it, being ſeen in 


the metal, the . the like. 


* 


Now if we ſuppoſe this SpeRtator to 


view many fach Machines, and not ſimply 
to view, but to conſider every part of 


them, ſo as to comprehend how theſe parts 
all operate to one End, he might be then 


ſaid to poſſeſs a kind of INTELLIGIBLE 


Form, by which he would not only un- 
derſtand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had ſeen already, but every Work alſo of 


like Sort, which he might ſee hereafter.— 
Bb 4 Should 


HE RM E S. 


Ch. IV. Should it be aſked © which of theſe Forms 
= prior, the External and Senfible, or 


cc the Internal and Intelligible ; ;” the An- 
ſwer is obvious, that the prior zs the Sen- 


Able. T 


Trvs then we ſee, THERE ARE IN- 
TELLIGIBLE FORMS, WHICH TO THE 
SENSIBLE ARE SUBSEQUENT, 


"or farther Rill—IF theſe Machines be 
allowed the Work not of Chance, but of 
an Artiſt, they muſt be the Work of one, 
who ne what he was about. And what 
is it, 70 orf, and know what one is about? 
I is to have an Idea of what one 1s 
doing; to poſſeſs aA FORM INTERNAL, cor- 
reſponding to the EXTERNAL, 10 which ex- 

ternal it ſerves for an n or AR- 
| CHETYPE. 


H then we have AN INTELLIGH- 
BLE FORM, WHICH IS PRIOR TO THE 
SENSIBLE FORM;. which, being truly Prior 


4 
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as well in dignity as in time, can no more be- Ch. IV. | 
come ſubſequent, than Cauſe can to Effett, vo 


Tus then, with reſpect to Works of 
ART, we may perceive, if we attend, A 
TRIPLE ORDER oF ForMs; one Order, 
intelligible and previous to theſe Works; a 
ſecond Order, ſenſible and concomitant; and 
a third again, intelligiblèe and ſubſequent. 
After the firſt of theſe Orders the Maker 
may be faid to work; thro' the ſecond, 
the Works themſelves ex:/?, and are what 
they are; and in the third they become 
recognized, as mere Objetts of Contempla- 
tion. To make theſe Forms by different 
Names more eaſy to be underſtood ; he 
firſt may be called THE MaKER's Fokm; 
the ſecond, that of THE SUBJECT; and the 

third, that of THE CONTEMPLATOR. 


LET us paſs from hence to Works of 
NaTuRE. Let us imagine ourſelves 
viewing ſome diverſified Proſpect; < a 
Plain, for example, ſpacious and fer- 

«tile; 
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1c IV. „tile; a river # winding Fr it; by the 
banks of that river, men walking and 


« cattle grazing; the view terminated 
« with diſtant hills, ſome craggy, and 
* ſome covered with wood.“ « Here it 
is plain we have plenty of Forms NA- 
TURAL. And could any one quit ſo fair 
a Sight, and retain no traces of what he 


had beheld And what is it, 75 retain 
traces of what one has beheld t is to 


have certain FokRMs INTER NAT corre- 
ſpondent to the EXTERNAL, and refem- 
bling them in every thing, except the 
being merged in Matter, And thus, thro' 
the ſame retentive and collective Powers, | 


the Mind becomes fraught with Forms 


natural, as before with Forms arti fi 
cial.— Should it be aſked, « which of 
te theſe natural Forms are prior, the Ex- 
&* ternal ones viewed by the Senſes, or the © 


Interna! exiſting in the Mind?” the 


Anſwer is obvious, that 7he prior are the 


| * 
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. Tavs therefore in NATURE, as well Ch. IV, 


as in ART, THERE ARE INTELLIGIBLE 
Forms, WHICH TO THE SENSIBLE ARE 
SUBSEQUENT. Hence then we fee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil 
eft in INTELLECTU quod non Prins fuit in 
SENSU; an Axiom, which we mult own 


to be ſo far allowable, as it reſpects the 


Ideas of a mere Contemplator. 


Bu to proceed ſomewhat farther—Are 
natural Productions made BY CHANCE, 


or BY DESIGN? Let us admit by De- 


An, not to lengthen our inquiry. They 
are certainly * more exquilite than- any 
Works of ART, and yet theſs we cannot 
bring ourſelves to ſuppoſe made by 
Chance —Admit it, and what follows ?— 
We muſt of neceſſity admit a MIND alſo, be- 
cauſe DEs16N implies MIND, wherever it 
is to be found. IN therefore this, 


what 


* Arif. de Part. Animal. L. I. c. 1. 


HERMES. 


Ch.IV. what do we mean by the Term, Mind . 
EY We mean ſomething, which, when it acts, 


knows what it is going to do; ſomething 
ftored with Ideas of its intended Works, 
agreeably to worch Ideas * Works are 


faſhioned, 


TrAaTſuchExeMPLARS, PATTERNS, 
Forms, IpEAs (call them as you pleaſe) 
mult of neceſſity be, requires no proving, 
but follows of courſe, if we admit the 
Cauſe of Nature to be a MiNÞ, as above 


mentioned. For take away theſe, and 


what a Mind do we leave without them ? 
CHANCE ſurely is as knowing, as MIND 
WITHOUT IDEAS; or rather MinD 
WITHOUT IDEAS is no leſs blind than 

CHANCE. | 


Tre Nature of theſe Ip As is not dif- 
ficult to explain, if we once come to al- 


low a poſſibility of their Exiſtence. That 


they are exquiſitely . beautiful, various, 
and orderly, is evident from the exquiſite 
Beauty, Variety, and Order, ſeen in natu- 


ral 
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ral Subſtances, which are but their Copies Ch. IV. 
or Piftures. That they are mental i- 


plain, as they are of the Eſſence of MIND, 
and conſequently no Objects to any of 


the Senſes, nor therefore circumſcribed 
either by Time or Place, 


_ Hee then, on this Syſtem, we have 
plentyof Fox INTELLIGIBLE, WHICH 
ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FORMS 
SENSIBLE. Here too we ſee that NA- 
- TURE is not defective in her TRIPLE 
On pkk, having (like Art) her Forms 
" PREVIOUS, HER CONCOMITANT, and 
HER SUBSEQUENT (i). 


THAT 


U — * 


"_ — 
—_— — 4 


(i) Simplicius, in his commentary upon the Predica- 
nn. calls the fir/t Order of theſe intelligible Forms, 
70 Teo 1g paeditews, thoſe previous to Participation, 
and at other times, 1 #Enpnivn xowerns, the tranſcen- 
dient Univerſality or Sameneſs; the ſecond Order he calls 
Ta i pelite, theſe which exiſt in Participation, that 
is, thoſe merged in Matter ; and at other times, he 
calls them 7 xaTareraypiy xoweTnhC, the ſubordinate 
Univerſality ox Sameneſs ; laſtly, of the third Order he. 
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THAT the Previous may be juſtly. 0 
called is plain, ; becuule they are eſſentially 
Tate 


W 


* 


ws that they k lawn no independent exiſtence of their 
own, but that—npueis Q&CENovTts aura iv TRIS nuerk- 


Sh 5 ,” ot 3 3 N . . 
| £215 k,jꝭ˖,v Kal E£UTH UTESNO ν, We ourſelves 


abſtrafting them in our own Imaginatians, have given 
them by ſuch abſtraction an exiſtence as of themſelves. 
Simp. in Prædic. p. 17. In another place he ſays, in 
a language ſomewhat myſterious, yet ſtill conformable 
to the ſame doctrine— Mairort Ju rer Ant 46 
X04v0v, TO f. ifo ry xa ans, % Gr 
118 y Aut XotvoTHTOS XAT T1 plas EQUTS puoi; 


dere 25 TS ene Xara Th WoAuridn Td 


An17-—deurego d ts T6 Koweny TO d x, Au 

Tos 012:00pors tidewey ivdidapever, 5 iu aur; 

reis d, T0 i THI nut ,I] EE apare 

glg Up SdHE, Vregoyerts - Perhaps therefore | 

we muſt admit a TRIPLE ORDER QF WHAT is UN- 

VERSAL AND THE SAME; that of the firſt Order, 
tranſcendent and ſuperior to Particulars, which thro its 

uniform nature is the cauſe of that Samentſs exiſting i in 

them, as thro' its multiform pre- conception it is the catiſe | 
of their Diverfity==that of tht ſecond Order, what is 
infuſed from the firſt univerſal Cauſe into the various 
Species of Beings, and which has its exiflence in thoſe 

ſeveral Species—that of the third Order, what ſubſi/ts 
by abftrafiien in our own Under/tandings, being of ſub- 
ſequent origiu to the other 4200, Ibid. p. 27. + 
| 0 
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prior to all things elſe. The wor E visI- Ch. IV. 


BLE WoRLD exhibits nothing more, than 


ſo 


* 

j » 
1 4 EY — * 
1 * N 1 6—— ., * 


LEE * — — 


To — we ſhall add the two — whack Quo- 
tations from Ammonius and Nicephorus Blemmides; 
which we have ventured to tranſcribe, without regard 
to their uncommon length, as they ſo fully eftablifh 
the Doctrine here advanced, and the works of theſs 
Authors are not ealy to be procurytl. | 


*Euvociol Toivov JaxlyAide Tis EAN, bi 


TUX 0%, AXA, g ven wo Wagaxtipmern* 6 0; 


faxl/aG> ogpayifirw rg ness waving veoeu of 
» \ \  » W 7 7 / e 
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Ch. Iv. ſo many poſing Pictures of theſe immutable 
wr Archetypes. Nay thro' theſe it attains even 
| N | a Sem- 
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 veepoyevic. Iutelligatur annulus, gui alicujus, ut- 
pote Aechillis, imaginem inſculptam habeat : mult inſuper 
ceræ ſint, ct ab annulo unprimantur : vemat deinde quiſ- 
pram, videatque ceras onmes unius annuli impreſſione for- 
matas, annulique unpreſſionem in ments contineat : ſigillum 


annulo inſculptum, ANTE MULTA dicetur : in cerulis 
_ Impreſſum, in MULTIS: quod vero in iliius, qui ille ve- 


nerat intelligentid remanſerit, POST MULTA, et poftt- 
ius 


Boox 1ER TRIIp. 


tinues 


R * „ 8 * * 


rins genitum dicetur, Idem in generibus et formis intel- 


ligendum cenſeo : etenim ille oprimus procreator mundi 
Deus, onnium rerum formas, atque exempla habet apud 


ſe: ut f hominem efficere velit, in hominis formam, quam 


habet, intueatur, er ad illius exemplum ceteres faciat 
omnes. At fi quis refliterit, dicatque rerum formas apud 


Creatorem non eſſe: guæſo ut diligenter attendat: Opi- 
fer, que facit, vil cognoſcit, vel ignorat : ſed is, qui 
neſciet, nunquam quicquam faciet : guis enim id facere 


aggreditur, quod facere ignorat? Neque enim facultate 


guddam rationis experte aliguid aget, prout agit natura 
(ex quoconficitur, ut natura etiam agat, etfi gue faciat, 
non advertat :) Si vero ratione quadam aliguid facit, 
guodcungue ab eo factum efl omnino cognovit. Si igitur 
Deus non pejore ratione, quam homo, facit quid, que 
fecit cognovit : ft cognovit quæ fecit, in ipſo rerum for- 
mas efſe perſpicuum ęſt. Formæ autem in opifice ſunt 
perinde ac in annule figilinum, hacque forma ANTE 
MULTA, et avulſa a materig dicitur. Atqui hominis 
ſpecies in unoquoque homine efl, quemadmodum etiam 


Agilla in ceris ; et IN MULTIS, nec avulſa a materia 


dicitur. At cum ſingulus homines animo conſpicimus, et 
eandem in unoguogue formam atque effigiem uidemus, illa 


Mies i in mente noftra inſidens POST MULTA, et paſte- 


rius genita dicetur : veluti in ill quoque dicebamus, gut 
multa figilla in cerd uno it eodem annulo impreſſa con- 
os Ammon. in Porphyr. Introduct. p. 29. b. 
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a Semblance at Immortality, and con- Ch. IV. 
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Ch. 6. tinues 8 ages to be spROI I- 
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CALLY © ONE): amid thoſe infinite „Partie Ch. IV. 
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IIOAAOIE, THF, feera r WOAAG 3. v eigoyerds. 
Genera vers et Species dicuntur eff ANTE MULTA, 
IN MULTIS, POST MULTA. Ut puta, intelligatur 
| 7 oillum, guamlibet figuram habens, ex: que multæ cera 
ejuſdem figure fo int participes, et iꝝ medium aliquis has 
proferat, nequaquant præviſo ſigillo. Cum autem vi- 
diſſet eas ceras in quibus figura. exprimitur, et animad- 
vertiſſet omnes eandem fguran participare, et. que 
videbantur multe, ratione in unum coegiſſet, hoc in 
nente teneat. Nenpe 2 gillum dicitur 57 ſpecies ANTE 
MULTA; illa vero in ceris,, iN MCLTIS; gue vero 
ab iis deſumuur, et in mente immaterialiter ſubſy tit, 
POST MULTA. Sic rgitur et Genera et Species ANTE 
MULTA in Creatore ſunt,. ſecundum n 
6 1 
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ch. IV. cular changes, that befal it every mo- 
went (4). 


MAY 
In Deo enim rerum effefirices rationes una et ſimpliciter 
præ- exiſtunt; ſecundum guas rationes ille ſupra-ſubſtan- 
tialis omnes res et predeftinavit et produxit. Exiſtere 
autem dicuntur Genera et Species IN MULTIS, guoniam 
in A. ingulis hominibus hominis Species, et in ſi ingulis equi? 
equi Species gi. In hominibus @que ac in equis et aliis 
animalibus Genus invenitur harum ſpecierum, quad eff 
animal. In animalibus etiam una cum Zoophytis magis 
univerſale Genus, nempe ſenſitivum exquiritur. Additis 


vero plantis, ſpectatur Genus animatum. Si verd una 


cum animatis quiſquam velit perſcrutari etiam inani- 
mata, totum Corpus perſpiciet. Cum autem entia incor- 
porea conjuncta fuerint iis modo trattatis, apparebit pri- 
mum et generaliſſinum Genus. Atque ita quidem id 
MULTIS ſabhiſtunt Genera et Fpecies. Comprehendens 
vero guiſquam ex ſingulis hominibus naturam ipſam hu- 
manam, et ex ſingulis equis ipſam equinam, atque ita 
univerſalem hominem et untverſalem equum confi ideranss, 
et univerſale animal ex ſingulis ratione colligens, et uni- 
verſale fenſitivum, et untverſale animatum, et univerſale 
corpus, et maxim? univerſale ens ex omnibus colligens, 
bie, inquam, in ſud mente Genera et Species immateria- 
liter conſtituit EIII TOIZ HOAAOIZ, hoc eff, yosr 
MULTA, et pofterias genita. Nicepb. Blem. Log. Epit. 
p. 62. Vid. etiam Alcin, in Platonic. Philoſoph. In- 


troduct. C. IX. X. 


| (#) The following elegant Lines of Virgil are worth 
Ka 2h to no higher a ſubject than 


E 1 6 
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Mar we be allowed then to credit thoſe ChIV. 
— Men, who tell us, t i in 
tg 
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Ergo ipſas quamvis anguſti terminus avi 
Excipiat : (neque enim plus ſeptima ducitur etas;) 
AT GENUs IMMORTALE MANET——G, IV, 


The ſame Immortality, that is, the Immortality of the 
Kind, may be ſeen in all periſbable ſubſtances, whether 
animal or inanimate; for tho' Individuals periſh, the 
ſeveral Kinds flill remain. And hence, if we take 
T1ms, as denoting the /y/tem'of things tamporary, we 
may collect the meaning of that paſſage in the Timeus, 
+ Where the Philoſopher deſcribes TIM E to be 
| ivory cur” oy iv} xa? apilpeor i2oay j,Ujf⁵ ée 
| gixoyer. Sternitatis in uno permanentis Imaginem 
guandam, certis numerorum articulis pregredientem. 
Plat. V. III. p. 37. Nuit. Serran. 


We have ſubjoined the following extract from Ba. 
thius, to ſerve as a commentary on this deſcription of 
"T1ME,—/ETERNITAS igitur oft, interminabilis vite 
tota ſimul et perfacta poſſeſſio. Quuod ex collatione tempora- 
lium clarius liquet. Nam guadquid vivit in 'TEMPORE, 
id prefers a a preteritis in futura procedit ; nihilque eff in 
umpore ita conflitutum, quod totum vite ſug ſpatium pa- 
riter ON amplecti; fed craftinum guidem nondum appre- 

hendit, beſternum vere jam perdidit, In hodterna quo- 
gue vita non amplius vivitis, quam in ills mobili tranſi- 
Ce 3 | toriogue 
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HE RME Ss. 
Ch Iv.“ theſe permanent and comprehenſpoe Fok Ms 
(tat ras DEITY views at once, without 


* looking” abroad, all poſſible productions 
7 both preſent, paſt, and future that this 
te great and flupendous View is but a View 
6c of himſelf, where all things lie mroeloped 
« i og ir Principle ond Exemplars, as be- 

- 5.» 11 g 
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toriogue momento. Nod igitur Lane e antes. 
tionem, licrt illud, ſicut de mundo cenſuit Ariſtateles, nec 
cæperit unguam eſſe, nec deſinat, vitaque ejus cum tem- 
Poris infinitate tendatur, nondum tamen tale eft, ut æter- 
num eſſe jure credatur. Non enim totum ſimul infinite 
licet vitæ ſpatium comprehendit, atque complectitur, ſed 
ſutura nondum tranſacta jam non habet. Quod igitur 
jinterminabilis vite plenitudinem totam pariter compre- 
hendit, ac f Aſſilet, cui neque futuri quidquam abſit, nec 
preteriti fluxerit; id ATERNUM efſe jure perhibetur : 
idgue neceſſe eſt, et ſui campos præſens ſibi ſemper aſſiſtere, 


et infinitatem mobilis temporis habere præſentem. Und: 


quidam non recte, qui cum audiunt viſum Platoni, mun- 


dum hunc nec habuiſſe initium, nec habiturum eſſe de- 
fectum, hoc modo conditori conditum mundum feri ca- 
eternum putant. Aliud eft enim PER INTERMINABI- 
LEM DUCI-VITAM, {quod Munde Plato tribuit) aliud 
INTERMINABILIS VITZ TOTAM PARITER COM- 
PLEXAM ESSE PRESENTIAM, uod. Divine Mentis 
Eg eſſe manife _ " Neque enim Deus conditis 
0 | rebus 
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&* ing efſential to the - fubneſs of. his uniuerſal C h. IV. 


* Intellecktion? — If fo, it will be proper 


that we invert the Axiom before men- 
tioned. We muſt now flay——-Nt eft in 
| SEBNSU, quod non prius fuit in INTELLEC- 
Ty. For tho' the contrary may be true 
with reſpect to Knowledge merely human, 
yet n never can it be true with reſpect to 


0. „ Know 


. 
* — * hs. — —— 


rebus antiguior viders debet temporis quantitate, ſed fim- 
plicts potius proprietate nature. HUNC ENIM VITAE 
IMMOBILIS PR ESENTARIUM STATUM, INFINITUS 
ILLE TEMPORALIUM RERUM Morus IMITATUR 3 
cumque eum effngere, atgue ægquare non poſit, ex immo- 
Bilitate deficit in motum; ex ſimplicitate præſentiæ decreſ- 
cit in infinitam futuri ac præteriti guantitatem; et, cum 
totam pariter vitæ ſue plenitudinem nequeat poſſidere, 
Hoc i ipſo, quad aliguo modo nunguam eſſe deſi nit, illud, quod 
implere atque exprimere non poteſt, aliguatenus videtur 
æmulari, alligans ſe ad qualemcungque preſentiam hujus 
exigui wolucriſque,momenti : que, quoniam MANENTIS 
ILLIUS PRESENTIZ QUANDAM GESTAT IMAGI- 
WEM, guibuſcumque contigerit, id præſtat, ut ESSE vi- 
. deantur. Quoniam vero manere nou patuit, inſinitum. 


* Temporis iter arripuit : eoque modo factum eft, ut CON- | 


 TINUARET VITAM EUNDO, cujus plenitudinem com- 
plecti non valuit PERMANEN DO. Jtaque, &c, De 
Conſolat. Philoſoph. L. V. 


Ch.IV. Knowledge mirerlaly, ant we give Prr- 


ons cedence to ATOMS and LIFELESS Body, 


making MinD, among other things, to be 
On out by a lucky Concourſe. 


1 


$ 3. Tr is far from the deſign of this 
Treatiſe, to inſinuate that Atheiſm is the 


5 Hypotheſis of our latter Metaphyficians, 


But yet it is ſomewhat remarkable, in 


their ſeveral Syſtems, how readily * 
admit of the above Precedence. 


Fox mark the Order of things, accord- 
ing to fbeir account of them. Firſt 
comes that huge Body the ſenfible World. 
Then this and its Attributes beget /en/fb/e 
Ideas. Then out of ſenſible Ideas, by a 
kind of lopping and pruning, are made 
Ideas intelligible, whether ſpecific or gene- 
ral. Thus ſhould they admit that Minp 
was coe val with Bop v, yet till Body gave 
it Lloas, and awakened its dormant Pow-= 
ers, it could at beſt have been nothing 

more, 


Swi THE Tuind. 


mort than @ fort of dead Capacity; for Ch. IV. 
INNATE IDEAS ff could not poſſibly bave 


any. 


AT another time we hear of Bodies /o 


exceedingly fine, that their very Exility 


makes them ſuſceptible of ſenſation and 


knowledge ; as if they ſhrunk into Intelle&# 
by their exquiſite ſubtlety, which render- 


ed them too delicate to be Bodies any 
longer. It is to this notion we owe many 
curious inventions, ſuch as ſubtle Ether, 
animal Spirits, nervous Dutts, Vibrations, 


and the like; Terms, which MopERN | 


PHriLosoPHY, upon parting with occult 
 Rualities, has found expedient to provide 
itſelf, to ſupply their place. 


Bu the intellectual Scheme, which ne- 


ver forgets Deity, poſtpones every thing 


corporeal to the primary mental Cauſe. It is 
here it looks for the origin of intelligible 


Ideas, even of thoſe, which exiſt in human - 


Capacities. For tho! /en/ib/e Objects may 


be 
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ch. IV. be the deſtined medium, to au,, the 
— 


dormant Energies of Man's Underſtand- 
ing, yet are thoſe Energies themſelves no 
more contained in Senſe, than the Explo- 


fon” of a Cannon, in the Spark which 


gave it fire 05 LT ou 
. IN 


1 


1 7 1 . 


— 10 4 _ ** 4 1 — 


(2) The following Note is taken . a Manuſcript 
Commentary of the Platonic Olympicderus, (quoted be- 
fore, p. 37 1.) upon the Phædo of Plato; which tho' per- 
haps ſome may object to from inclining to the Doctrine 
of Platonic Reminiſcence, yet it certainly gives a better 
account how far the Senſes aſſiſt in the acquiſition of 
Science, than we can find given by vulgar Philoſophers: 


8 \ \ p \ 5 5 . 

Ougerore yag Tu ͤ⁰ο 2 CEUTERR WON HI A,]. 
33 7 2. N 1 w » / 7 LY 
£40 TW XoctT[ouwy* £4 d rale Aol Er vi 
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à - xMατ u Is νντ ⁰ννup̃ kięnr 3 TO E Ti- 
pactita, ri di Gifts X A, T0 THS ννοονιj,s ra- 

5 n be - 1 * > F 
eioaupeha yeivTy, dri Thy aofntwy eig D 
C p,’ Thoſe things, which are inferior and ſe- 
condary, are by no means the Principles or Cauſes of the 
more excellent; and tho wwe admit the common interpreta- 


tions, and allow SENSE to be a Principle of SCIENCE, 
we muſt however call i a * not as if it was the 


: efficient 
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+ In ſhort AL L Mid ps, that are, are 81- Ch. IV. 
MILAR and CONGENIAL; and fo too are 


_ their 


Me a =Y A 


* * 7 


efficient Cauſe, but as it rouſes our Soul to the Recollec- 
tion of general Ideas— According to the ſame way of 


thinking is it ſaid in the Timæus, that through the 


Sight and Hearing we acquire to ourſelves Philoſophy, 
becauſe we paſs from Objects of. SBNSB 4 to REMINISs 
Fe or RECOLLECTION, 


And in ak paſſage be * Extidij vag | 


 W%pmoppey yarns i5wv 1 Wuxr Wale ra dior 
I, Abu, gib go po rw d r Af 
VITKeTaL wy evdov ν, AGytov, H TETES WEOCdAAETAL. 


For in as much as the Sour, by containing the Princi- 


ples of all Beings, is a fort of OMNIFORM REPRE- 


SENTATION or EXEMPLAR 3 when it is rouſed by ob- 
jects of Senſe, it recollecis thoſe Principles, which it 


contains within, and brings them forth. 


Georgius Gemiſtus, otherwiſe called Pleths, writes 
upon the ſame ſubject in the following manner. Ta 
* \ C6 of , 7 3 
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Ch. IV. chi Ideas, or intelligible Forms, Were 
ii otherwiſe, there could be no intercourſe. 
between 


urns dνοονννονjẽỹ 5 dd yep wu Thv boys 
Hndahi ov, T1 diaveriolart ras yap M ray dot 
EX} H GvTWY GAA. GuTHv / ,h GAAW d x07” GEAAGY 
Tat Euylioars Twas, & ware To bh yivowivas. 
| Airnreobai & dp ivipas Ties. Quotus roAnky Fry 
xgeirloyse TE aner, aqnxruv Ty xf 70 re- 
Ar rr r iy Toig aero Ab. | Thoſe 
who ſuppaſe IDEAL Forms, ſay that the Soul, when ſhe 
 afſumes, for the purpoſes of Science, thoſe Proportions, 
| " _- exift in ſenſible objects, poſſeſſes them with a ſupe- 
rior accuracy and perfection, than that to which they 
" attain in thoſe ſenſible objetis., Now this ſuperior Per- 
fedtion or Accuracy the Soul cannot have from ſenſible 
objetts, as it is in fact not in them; nor yet can ſbe con- 
 ceive it herſelf as from herſelf, without its baving exiſt 
ence any where elſe. For the Soul is not formed ſo as 
16 conceive that, which has exiſtence no where, ſince even 
ſuch opinions, as are falſe, are all of them campoſitions 
irregularly formed, not of mere Non-Beings, but of va- 
rious real Beings, one with another, It remains tbere- 
fore that this Perfection, which is ſuperiar to the Pro- 
portions exiſting in ſenſible objects, muſt deſcend to the 
Soul from SOME OTHER NATURE, WHICH 18 BY 
MANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT AND PERFECT. 
Pleth, de Ariſtotel. et Platonic. Philoſoph. Diff. Edit. 
Paris 1541. 
The AOT OI or Pxorox TIONS, of which Gemiſtius 


, bere — mean not only thoſe relative Proportions 
| of 
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important) between Man and God. 


_ 


_ 8 — 1 _—_— — . — 


m— 
_ - 


of Equality and Inequality, which exiſt in Quantity, 
(ſuch as double, ſeſquialter, &c.) but in a larger ſenſe, 
they may be extended to mathematical Lines, Angles, 
Figures, &c. of all which As or Proportions, tho? 

we poſſeſa in the Mind the moſt clear and precife 
Ideas, yet ĩt may be juſtly queſtioned, whether any on; 
of them ever exiſted in the ſenſible World. 


To theſe two Authors we may add Boethius, who, 
"after having enumerated many acts of the Manp or 
- InTzLLECT, wholly diſtinct from Senſation, and inde- 
pendent of it, at length concludes, 
Hee oft efficiens magis 
Long cauſſa potentior, 
uam que materiæ modo 
Imre ſſas patitur notas. 
Præcedit tamen excitans, 
Ac vires animi movens, 
Vivo in corpore paſſio. 
m vel lux ocules ferit, 
Vel vox auribus inflrepit ; 
Tum MENTIS VIGOR excitus, 
Quas INTUS SPECIES TENET, 
Ad motus ſimileis vocans, 
Notis applicat exteris, | 
INTRORSUMQUE RECONDITIS 


Formis miſcet imagines. 
De Conſolat. Philoſoph. L. V. 


* 


„ 
between Man and Man, or (what is more Ch. IV. 


_—— 


a 
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For what is Converſation between Mail 


and Man lt is a mutual intercourſe of 


Speaking and Hearing.—To the Speaker, 
it is Zo teach; to the Hearer, it is Zo learn. 
ro the Speaker; it is 20 deſcend from 
Tleas to Words, to the Hearer, it is 70 
aſcend from Wards to Ideas. — If the 
Hearer, in this aſcent; can arrive at 10 
Ideas, then is he ſaid not 70 underſtand; if 


he aſcend to Ideas diſſimilar and hetero- 


Zenevus, then is he ſaid' 20 m understand. 
What then is requiſite, that he may be 
ſaid to underſtand That he ſhould aſ- 


| tend to certain Ideas, treaſured up within 


himſelf; correſpondent and ſimilar to 


| thoſe within the Speaker. The lame may 


be ſaid of 2 J/riter and a Reader; as when 
any one reads to-day or to-morrow, or 
here or in Italy, what Euchd wrote in 

Greece two thouſand years age. 8 
Now is it hot marvelous, there ſhould 
be / exact an Aue of our Ideas, if they 
— were 


Baex Tag” TATRA p. 
were only generated from ſenſible Objects, 


infinite in number, ever changing, diſtant 


in Time, diſtant in Place, and no one 
Particular the ſame with any other Fe. 


+ AGAIN, do we allow it poſſible for 
Gon. to fignify his w to Men; or for 
Mex to ſignify their wants to Goo? 
In both theſe caſes: there muſt be ar 
Identity of: 1deas, or elſe nothing is done 
either one way or the other. Whence 
then do. theſe coMMon IpEN TIC IngAs 
come: Thoſe of Men, it ſeems, come 
all from Senſation. And whence come 
God's Idegs — Not ſurely from Senſation 
too; for this we can hardly venture to 
affirm, without giving to Body that nota- 


ble Precedence of being prior to the Intellet+ - 


tion of even Gd himſelf; —Let them then 
be original; let them be connate, and eſſen- 
tial to the divine Mind.— If this be true, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
cCorporeal riſe, and others of mental, { things 
derived from  ſubjets ſo totally diſtin } 
5 | ſhould 


F SEE — 
a n = 
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cn IV. fhould fo happily ca-incide in the ſame on- 


derfil Tdentity ? LO 


Hap we not better reaſon thus upon 
ſo abſtruſe a Subject? — Either all Minps 
have their Ideas derived; or all have 
them original; or ſome have them ori- 
ginal, and ſome derived. If all Minds 
have them derived, they muſt be de- 
rived from ſomething, which it itſelf not 
Mind, and thus we fall inſenfibly into a 
kind of Atheiſm. If all have them 
original, then are all Minds divine, an 
Hypotheſis by far more plauſible than 
the former. But if this be not ad- 
mitted, then muſt one Mind (at leaſt) 
have original Ideas, and the reſt have 
them derived; Now ſuppoſing this laſt, 
whence are thoſe Minds, whoſe Ideas 
are derived, moſt likely to derive them? 
From Mind, or from Bopy ?—From 


Mp, a thing homogeneour; or from 


Bop x, a thing Seterogeneous? From 


Mix, ſuch as (from the Hypotheſis) has 
3 original 
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original Ideas; or from Bop, which we Ch. IV. 
cannot diſcover to; have any Ideas at YT” 

all :(/)—An Examination: of this kind 

purſued with accuracy and temper, is the 

moſt probable: method of - ſolving - theſe 

doubts. It is thus we ſhall be enabled 

with more aſſurance ta. decide, whethen 

we are to admit the Dectring of che Epi- 

curean Poet, 10 50 0 oO] pi eb 28 


N J : | it {fas - | * x 3 9 101 2 


CoxroxzA NATURA animuzs conftare, 
. ; 


or truſt the Mantuan Bard, when he ſings 
in divine numbers, 


Igneus eſt ollis vigor, et CALESTIS OR 100 
Seminibus. 


Bur 


(1) NO TN #0 2921 TAMA ytuud - Wis v av 
rc ANOHTA NOTN yermnoor; M Bopy pro- 


duces MIND : for how ſhould T aincs DEVOID OF 
Minp produce MinD? Salluiſt de Diis et Mundo, o. 8. 


A F#-:3 D d 


* 
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Ch.IV. Bor it is now time, to quit theſe Spe- 

Sv culations. Thoſe, who would trace 

tem farther, and have leiſure for ſuch 

ſtudies, may perhaps find themſelves led 

into regions of Contemplation, affording 

them proſpects both intereſting and plea- 

fant. We have at preſent faid as much 

as was requiſite to our Subject, and ſhall 

therefore paſs from hence to our con- 
GT chapter. 


c HAP. 
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| CHAP. V. 
Subordination of Intelligence — Difference 
of Ideas, both in particular Men, and in 
 ohole Nations — Different Genius of dif- 
erent Languages Character of the 
- Englith, he Oriental, the Latin, and 
tbe Greek Languages Superlative Ex- 
 cellence of the Laſi—Conclufion. 


RIGINAL TRUTH (a), having the 

moſt intimate connection with the 
ſupreme Intelligence, may be ſaid (as it were) 
_ to 


* 


8 


(a) Thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe Ideas of Being and 
Knowledge are derived from Body and Senſation, have a 
ſhort method to explain the nature of TRUTH. It is 
a factitious thing, made by every man for himſelf ; 
which comes and goes, juſt as it is remembered and 
forgot; which in the order of things makes its appear- 
ance the laſt of any, being not only ſubſequent to ſenſi- 
ble Objects, but even to our Senſations of them. Ac- 
_ cording to this Hyp theſis, there are many Truths, 
which have been, and are no longer ; others, that will 
7 + | be, 


——— ——— ER . * 


Ko ty 
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Ch. V. to ſhine with unchangeable ſplendor, e en- 
— nĩagnhtening throughout the Univerſe every 


tbeſe therefore we muſt look for ignorance 


poſſible Subject, by nature ſuſceptible of 
its benign influence. Paſſions and other 
obſtacles may. prevent indeed its efficacy, 
as clouds and vapours may obſcure the 
Sun ; but it ſelf neither admits Diminu- 
tion, nor Change, becauſe the Darkneſs re- 
ſpects only particular Percipients. Among 


and 


- and 3 not been yet; ; EY multitudes that pol; 


| ſibly may never exiſt at all, 


But there are other Reaſoners, who muſt ſurely have 


had very different notions ; thoſe I mean, who repre- 


ſent "TRUTH not as the /a/?, but the fit of Beings ; 
who call it immutable, eternal, omnipreſent ; Attributes, 
that all indicate ſomething more than human. To 


tteſe it muſt appear ſomewhat ſtrange, how men ſhould 


imagine, that a crude account of the method how they 


- perceive Truth, was to paſs for an account of Truth 


ilſelf; as if to deſcribe the road to London, _ be 
called a eme of that Metropolis. 


For my own part, when I read the detail about Sen- 
fation and Reflection, and am taught the procels at 


| large | how my Ideas are * N I ſeem to view 


the 
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and errour, and for that Sabordination of Ch. V. 
Intelligence, which is their natu ral conſe. - 


Jens. . n ; 
Wr have daily experience in the Works 
of ART, that a partial Knowledge will ſuf- 
fice for Contemplation, tho' we know not 
enough, to profeſs ourſelves Artiſts. Much 
more is this true, with reſpect to Na- 
TURE; and well for” mankind i is it found 
D d 8 2 to 


8 


„ + # 
* 1 * TM 2 


che 33 Soul in the li ght of a Collin Truths 
are produced by a kind of logical Chemiſtry. They 
may conſiſt (for aught we know) of natural materials, 
but are as much creatures gf vu Pur orun, as a Balys or 


Elixir. ES 


If Milton by his URANIA intended to a 
Tur, he certainly referred her to a much more an- 
| tient, as well as a far more noble origin. 
er . born! 

Before the hills appear ds or fountains flow's, 

Thou with eternal Wiſdom didſi converſe, 
 Wiſdem thy Sifter ; and with ber didſt play 

In prefence of th ulmig hty Father, pleas'd | 
. With thy celeſtial Song.— P. L. VII. 


See Proverbs VIII. 2a, ge. Jeremiab X. 10. 
Mare Antonin, IX. I. | 


y 
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Ch. V. to be true, elſe never could we attain any 
— natural Knowledge at all. For if the 


conſlitutive Proportions of a Check are fo 
ſubtle, that few conceive them truly, but 
the Artiſt himſelf; what ſhall we ſay to 
thoſe ſeminal Proportions, which make the 
eſſence and character of every natural 
Subject? Partial views, the Imperfec- 
tions of Senſe; Inattention, Idleneſs, the 


- turbulence of Paſſions; Education, local 
Sentiments, Opinions, and Belief, con- 


ſpire in many inſtances to furniſh us with 


Ideas, fome too general, ſome too partial, 


and (what is worſe than all this) with 
many that are erroneous, and contrary to 
Truth. Theſe it behoves us to correct as 
far as poſſible, by cool ſuſpenſe and can- 


did examination. 
Nipe, 5 wins” amis, . ale rab ra 
rv perdv. 
AND thus by a connection perhaps lit- 


) 


tle expected, the Cauſe of LzTTERs, and 


% 
* * * 2 * 
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that of Vin rox appear to co-incide, it 


being the buſineſs of both to examine our — 


1deas, and fo amend them by the — 
Nature and * Truth (5). | 


In this een Work, we e thall by 
led to obſerve, how Nations, like ſingle 
Men, have their peculiar Ideas; how theſe 
peculiar Ideas become THE GENIUS or 
THEIR LANGUAGE) ſince the Symbol muſt 
of courſe correſpond to its Arcbetype (c) 

Dd 4 how 


* +. +. ME. > WRC * tk. 
„ 


(b) How uſeful to Erarc Scrence, and indeed to 
KNOWLEDGE in peneral, a GRAMMATICAL Dis- 
_ QUISITION into the Etymology and Meaning of 
Worps was eſteemed by the chief and ableſt Philo- 
ſophers, may be ſeen by conſulting Plato in his Cra- 
tylus; Xenoph, Mem. IV. 5 6. Arrian. Epict. I. 
17. II. 10. Marc. Anton. III. 11. V. 8. X. 8. 


(c) HOOTE XAPAK TH fe. „ aur 
AOTOFE. Stob. Capiuntur Signa haud levia, ſed ob- 
ſervatu digna (quod fortaſſe quiſpiam non putarit) de in- 
geniis et moribus populorum et nationum eæ linguis ipſo- 
rum. Bacon. de Augm. Scient. VI. 1. Vid. etiam. 
Quinctil. L. XI. p. 675. Edit. Capperon. Diag. 
L. I. p. 58. et Menag. m. Tuſc. Diſp. V. 16. 


H E RM E 8. 


Ch. V. how the _ Nations, having the 9 
— and deft Leas, will conſequently. have the 


beſt and - moſt  coprous Languages; how 
others, whoſe Languages are motley and 

compounded, and who have borrowed 
from different countries different Arts and 


Practices, diſcover by WoRDs, to whom 


* are indebted for ThIN GS. 


To MuRtrate whit has been ſaid, by a 
few examples. WE BRITONs in our time 


have been remarkable borrowers, as our 


multiform Language may ſufficiently ſnew. 
Our Terms in polite Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece; our Terms in 
Mufic and Painting, that theſe came from 


Italy; our Phraſes in Cookery and Var, 
that we learnt theſe from the French; and 


our Phraſes in Navization, that we were 
taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch. 

Theſe many and very different Sources of 
our Language may be the cauſe, why.it 
is ſo deficient in Regularity and Analogy. 


Yet we have this advantage to compenſate 


the 


2 ww > 
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the defect, that what we want in Ele- Ch. V. 


gance, we gain in Coptouſneſs, in which YE 


laſt reſpect few Languages will be found 
ſagerice to our own. 


LET us paſs from ourſelves to the 


NATloxs or THE EAST. The (d) Eaſt- 


ern World, from the earlieſt days, has 


been at all times the Seat of enormous 
Monarchy. On its natives fair Liberty 
never ſhed its genial influence. If at 
any time civil Diſcords aroſe among them 
(and ariſe there did innumerable) the 


conteſt was never about the Form of their 


Government; for this was an object, of 
which the Combatants had no concep- 
tion ;) it was all from the poor motive 
of, who ſhould be their MAsSTER, whe- 


ther | 


——_—_— 


— 


(4d) Are yap 76 SsArxwrepes , r Ahn ot pry. 


| BagExper rw EAnvuv, 68 dt rl Th Ari rw wee 


\ / e / * \ » \ 2 \ 
Eugen, vTojevers THY dE“ ] RX MW, d 


Jvoxeexivorres. For the Barbarians by being more ſlav- 
id in their Manners than the Greeks, and thoſe of Alia 
than thoſe of Europe, ſubmit to defpotic Government 


without murmuring or diſcontent. Ariſt. Polit. III. 4. 


” 
—— — 2 — — 6 — — ——— — —— 
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Ch. V. ther a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a Ae. 
i bg REG | 


Sven was their Condition, and what 
was the conſequence ? Their Ideas be- 
came conſonant to their ſervile State, and 
their Words became conſonant to their 
ſervile Ideas. The great Diſtinction, for 
ever in their ſight, was that of Tyrant and 
Slave; the moſt unnatural one conceiva- 
ble, and the moſt ſuſceptible of pomp, and 
empty exaggeration. Hence they talked 
of Kings as Gods, and of themſelves, as 
the meaneſt and moſt abject Reptiles. 
Nothing was either great or little in mo- 
deration, but every Sentiment was height- _ 
ened by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho! 
they ſometimes aſcended into be Great 
and Magn gfcent (e), they as frequently 
degenerated 


8 a n 


(e) The trueſt Sublime of the Eaſt may be found 
in the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principal cauſe 
is the intrinſic Greatneſs of the Subjects there treat - 
ed; the Creation of the Univerſe, the Diſpenſations 

| of divine Providence, &c, | 
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degenerated into the Tumid and Bombaſt. Ch. V. 
The Greeks too of Afia became infected by YE 
their neighbours, who were often at times 
not only their neighbours, but their maſ- 
ters ; and hence that Luxuriance of the 
Alatic Stule, unknown to the chaſte elo- 
quence and purity of Athens. But of the 
Greeks we forbear to ſpeak now, as we 
ſhall ſpeak of them more fully, when we 
have firſt conſidered the Nature or Ge- 
nius of the Romans. 


. 


AND what ſort of People may we pro- 
nounce the RoMans?—A Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, ſome foreign, 

. ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven hundred 
years wholly engroſſed their thoughts. 
Hence therefore their LANGUAGE be- 
came, lite their Ideas, copious in all Terms 

expreſſive of things political, and well 
adapted to the purpoſes both of Hiſtory 
and popular Eloquence. — But what was 
their Philoſophy ?— As a Nation, it was 
none, if we may credit their ableſt Writ- 
ers. And hence the Unfitneſs of their 
3 Language 


„ HE RME 8. 
Ch. V. Language to this Subject; a defect, which 
eren Cicero is compelled to confeſs, and 
more fully makes appear, when he writes 
Philoſophy himſelf, from the number of 
terms, which he is obliged to invent (J). 
Virgil 


(J) See Ci. 4. Fin. „ "ph 
&c. but in particular Tſe. Diſp. I. 3. where he ſays, 
PHILOSOPHIA jactit uſque ad hanc ælatem, nec ullum 
babuit lumen LITERARUM LATINARUM; gue illuſ-. 
tranda et excitanda nobis eſt ; ut fr, &c. See alſo Tuſc. 
Diſp. IV. 3. and Acad. I. 2. where it appears, that till 
CicERo applied himſelf to the writing of Philoſophy, 
the Romans had nothing of the kind in their language, 
except ſome mean performances of Amafanius the Epi- 
curean, and others of the ſame ſect. How far the 
Romans were indebted to Cicero for Philoſophy, and 
with what induſtry, as well as eloquence, he cultivated 
the Subject, may be ſeen not only from the titles of 
thoſe Works that are now loſt, but much more from 
the many noble ones ſtill fortunately preſerved. 


The Epicurean poet Luexkrius, who flouriſhed 
nearly at the ſame time, ſeems by his ſilence to have 
over-looked the Latin writers of his own ſect; de- 
riving all his Philoſophy, as well as Cicero, from Gre 
cian Sources; and, like him; acknowledging the dif- 

 ficulty of writing in Philoſophy ,in Latin, both from 
the Poverty of the 3 and from the Novelty of 

| Oe. e l 
Nee 
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Eri ſeems to have judged the moſt Ch. V. 
truly of his Countrymen, when admitting 
their inferiority in the more elegant Arts, 
he concludes at laſt with his uſual ma- 
Jeſty, 1 

Tu 


— U „ 


8 Y — 
4 * * 


Nec me animi fallit, GRAIORUM obſcura reperta 

Difficile inluſtrare LArixis verſibus eſſe, 

Multa novis rebus preſertim quom fit agendum,) . 

Propter EGESTATEM LINGUZ et RERUM No- 
VITATEM: 

Sed tua me wirtus tamen, et ferata 1 

Suauis amicitiæ quemvis perferre laborem 

Suadet Lucr. I. 137. 


In the fame age, Varro, among his numerous works, 
wrote ſome in the way of Philoſophy; as did the Pa- 
triot BRUTUS, a Treatiſe concerning Virtue, much ap- 
plauded by Cicero; but theſe Works are now loſt. : 


Soon after the writers above mentioned came Ho. 
RACE, ſome of whoſe Satires and Epiſtles may be 
Juſtly ranked amongſt the moſt valuable pieces of 
Latin Philoſophy, whether we conſider the purity of 
their Stile, or the great Addreſs, with which they treat 
the Subject. 


After Horace, tho with as long an interval as from 

the days of Auguſtus to thoſe of Nero, came the Sati- 

riſt PERs Ius, the friend and diſciple of the Stoic Gore 
autys; to whoſe precepts as he did honour by his vir- 
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HERMES. 
Tu REGERE IMPERIO rorvros, Ro- 
mane, memento, 
Heæ tibi erunt artes paciſque imponere 
morem, 


Parcere ſubbjectis, et debellare fuperbos. 
From 


8 a 


— 


tuous Life, ſo his works, tho* ſmall, ſhew an early pro- 
ficiency in the Science of Morals. Of him it may 


be faid, that he is almoſt the ſingle difficult writer 


among the Latin Claſſics, whoſe meaning has ſuff- 
cient merit, to make i it worth while to labour thro? his 


obſcurities. 


In the fame degenerate and tyrannic OO lived 
alſo SENECA ; whole character, both as a Man and a 


Writer, is diſcuſſed with great accuracy by the noble 
Author of the Characteriſtics, to whom we refer, 


Under a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian and the 
Antonines, lived Aulus GELLIUs, or (as ſome call 
him) AGELLIUs, an entertaining Writer in the miſ- 
cellaneous way; well ſkilled in Criticiſm and Anti- 
quity; who tho' he can hardly be entitled to the name 
of a Philgſopber, yet deſerves not to paſs unmentioned 


here, from the curious fragments of * in- 


terſperſed in his works. 


a With Aulus Gellius we range e not be- 
cauſe a Contemporary, (for he is ſuppoſed to have lived 
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From conſidering th Romans, let us 
paſs to THX GREEKS, THE GRECIAN 
„„ CoMMoN- 


. — 


under Honorius and Theodeſius) but from his near 
reſemblance, in the character of a Writer. His 
Works, like the other's, are miſcellaneous; filled 
with Mythology and antient Literature, ſome Philo- 
ſophy being intermixed. His Commentary upon the 
Somnium Scipionis of Cicero may be conſidered as 
wholly of the philoſophical kind. 


In the ſame age with Aulus Gellius, flouriſhed Aru- 


LEIUs of Madaura in Africa, a Platonic Writer, whoſe 

Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and af- 

fected Stile, too conformable to the falſe Rhetoric of 
the Age when he lived. 


Ot the fam fame Country, but of a lager Aga, and a 
barſher Stile, was MAR TIANus CAPELLA, if indeed 


he deſerve d rather en.. of” | 


a Philo pher. 


Aſter Capella, we may rank CHALCIDIUs the Pla- 


ume, tho? both his Age, and Country, and Religion 
are doubtful, His manner of writing is rather more 


agreeable than that of the two preceding, nor does he 
appear to be their inferior in the knowledge of Philo- 


ſophy, his work being a audable Commentary _ | 


the Timæus ä 


ö 
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Ch. V. S they ma intain- 
dd their Liberty, were the moſt heroic 

| Confederacy, that ever r exiſted. They were 


HERMES. 


the 


2 FL" 
— — 


— 


The laſt Latin Philoſopher was Box rHI us, who 
was deſcended from ſome of the nobleſt of the Roman 
Families, and was Conſul in the beginning of the ſixth 
Century. He wrote many philoſophical Works, the 
greater part in the Logical way. But his Ethic piece, 
On the Conſolation of Philoſophy, and which is partly 


proſe, and partly verſe, deſerves great encomiums both 


for the Matter, and for the Stile; in which laſt he ap- 


proaches the Purity of a far better age than his own, 
and is in all reſpects preferable to thoſe crabbed Afri- 


can already mentioned. By command of T heodaqric 


king of the Gaths, it was the hard fate of this worthy 
Man to ſuffer death; with whom the Latin Tongue, 
and the laſt remains of Roman Dignity, . be Kid to 
have ſunk in the weſtern World. | 5 


There were other Romans, who left Philbſephical 
Writings; ſuch as Musonius RuFvs, and the two 
Emperors, Marcus ANToONINUs and JULIAN; but 
as theſe preferred the uſe of the Greek Tongue to 
their own, they can hardly be conſidered re x the 
number of Latin Writers. 


And ſo much (by way of ſketch) for THE Latin 
AUTHORS OF PHILOSOPHY; a ſmall number for ſo 


_ vaſt an Empire, if we conſider them as all the prg= 


duct of near ſix ſucceſſive centuries. 
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the politeſt, the braveſt, and the wiſeſt of Ch. V. 


men. In the ſhort ſpace of little more 


than a Century, they became ſuch Stateſ- 
men, Warriors, Orators, Hiſtorians, Phy- 


ſicians, Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, and (laſt of all) Philoſo- 


phers, that one can hardly help conſider- 
ing THAT GOLDEN PERI OP, as a Provi- 
dential Event in honour of human Na- 


ture, to ſne to what perfection the Spe- 
cies might aſcend (g). 


Now 


5 . 
He 4 r — * 
— 


() If we except Homer, Heſiod, and the Lyric 


Poets, we hear of few Grecian Writers before the ex- 


pedition of Aerxes. After that Monarch had been 
defeated, and the dread of the Perſian power was at an 
end, the EFFULGENCE oF Grecian Genius (if 1 


may uſe the expreſſion) broke forth, and ſhone till the 


time of Alexander the Macedonian, after whom it diſ- 
appeared, and never roſe again. This is that Golden 
Period ſpoken of above. I de not mean that Greece 
had not many writers of great merit ſubſequent to that 
period, and eſpecially of the philoſophic kind; but the 
Great, the Striking, the Sublime (call it as you pleaſe) 
attained at that time to a height, to which it never 
could aſcend in any after age. 


E e 5 The 
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Now THE LANGUAGE OF THESE 


——_ GREzKs was truly like themſelves, it was 


COn- 


—— f — 


— * 1 Y * 


The fame kind of fortune befel the people of Rome. 
When the Punic wars were ended, and Carthage their 


dreaded Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 


us) they began to cultivate the politer arts. It was 
ſoon after this, their great Orators, and Hiſtorians, 
and Poets aroſe, and Rome, like Greece, had her Golden 
Period, which laſted to the death of Octavius Cæ- 


far. 


I call theſe two Periods, from the two greateſt Ge- 
niuſes that Aouriſhed in each, one THE SOCRATIC 


' PERIOD, the other THE CIcRRONMAN. 


There are ſtill farther analogies ſubſiſting between 
them. Neither Period commenced, as long as ſolici- 
tude for the common welfare engaged men's atten- 
tions, and ſuch wars impended, as threatened their de- 
ſtruction by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 
once theſe fears were over, a general ſecurity ſoon en- 
ſued, and inſtead of attending to the arts of defence 
and ſelf- preſervation, they began to cultivate thoſe of 
Elegance and Pleaſure. Now, as theſe naturally pro- 
duced a kind of wanton inſolence (not unlike the vi- 
tious temper of high- fed animals) ſo by this the bands 
of union were inſenſibly diſſolved. Hence then among 

+ the 
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conformable to their tranſcendent and Ch. V, 


univerſal Genius. Where Matter ſo 
abounded, | 


* 


* * 8 


the Greeks that fatal PeloSonnefian War, which toge- 
ther- with other wars, its immediate conſequence, 
broke the confederacy of their Commonwealths ; 
waſted their ftrength z made them jealous of each 
other; and thus paved a way for the contemptible 
kingdom of Macedon to enſlave them all, and aſcend 
in a few years to univerſal Monarchy. 


A like luxuriance of proſperity ſowed diſcord among 
the Romans; raiſed thoſe unhappy conteſts between 
the Senate and the Gracchi ; between Sylla and Ma- 
rius; between Pompey and Czſar; till at length; after 
the laft ſtruggle for Liberty by thoſe brave Patriots 
Brutus and Caffius at Philippi, and the ſubſequent de- 
feat of Anthony at Afium, the Romans became ſubject 
to the dominion of a FELLow-CiTizEN. 


lt muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Alexander and 

Octavius had eſtabliſhed their Monarchies, there were 
many bright Geniuſes, who were eminent under their 
Government. Ari/totle maintained a friendſhip and 

_ epiſtolary correſpondence with Alexander. In the time 
of the fame Monarch lived Theophraſtus, and the Cy- 
nic, Diogenes, Then alſo Deme/thenes and Æſchines 

| ſpoke their two celebrated Orations. So likewiſe in 


the time of Oclavius, Virgil wrote his Eneid, and with 
Ee 2 735 Horace, 
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NK. abounded, Words followed of courſe, and 
-— thoſe exquiſite in every kind, as the Ideas 


for which they ſtood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was net a Subje& to be 
found, which could not with e be 


| expreſſed i in Greek. 


Hann were Words and Numbers for 
the e of an 1 Ar iſtophanes; for the 
- native 


C 


Horace, Varius, and many other fine Writers, par- 
took of his protection and royal munificence, But 
then it muſt be remembered, that theſe men were bred 


and educated in the principles of a free Government. 


It was hence they derived that high and manly ſpirit, 
which made them the admiration of after-ages. The 
Succeſſors and Forms of Government left by Alex- 


ander and OFavius, ſoon ſtopt the growth of any 


thing farther in the kind. So true is that noble ſay- 


ing of Longinus—Oę t TE yas de Ta. ov 


part TW peyanopecvur 1 EAETOEPIA, fri- 
cc, 2 . drwheiv 76 Woubupor Y wess a 
Terdog, 2 Th Weg! ro wWhονrf PAE] G. It i 
LIBERTY that is formed to nurſe the ſentiments of great 
Gerzuſes; to inſpire them with hope ; to puſh forward 


the propenſity of conteſt one with another, and the gene- 


rous emulation of being the firſt in rank. De Subl. 
Sect. 44- 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Menan= Ch. V. 
der; for the amorous Strains of a Mime =. 


nermus or Sappho; for the rural Lays of a 
Theocritus or Bion; and for the ſublime 


Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 


ſame in Proſe. Here 1fcrates was enabled 
_ to diſplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice counterpoiſe of 
Diction. Here Demoſthenes found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compoſition, that 
manly force of unaffected Eloquence, 
which ruſhed, like a torrent, too impe- 
tuous to be withſtood. 


| Wuo were more different in exhi- 
biting their Pbilgſopby, than Xenophon, 
Plato, and his diſciple, Ariſtotle? Dif- 
ferent, I ſay, in their character of Com- 
poſition ; for as to their Philoſophy itſelf, 
It was in reality he ſame. Ariſtotle, 
ſtrict, methodic, and orderly ; ſubtle in 
Thought; ſparing in Ornament ; with 
little addreſs to the Paſſions or Imagi- 
nation; but exhibiting the whole with 
1 % ſuch 
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Ch. V. ſuch a pregnant brevity, that in every 

a & wad ſentence we ſeem to read a Page. 
How exquiſitely is this all performed in 
Greek ? Let thoſe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another Language, 
fatisfy themſelves either by attempting to 
tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranſla- 
tions already made by men of learning, 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this ne- 
thod and ſtrict order appears, The For- 
mal and Dida#ic is wholly dropt. What- 
ever they may teach, it is without profeſ- 
ſing to be teachers; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addreſs, in which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 
adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
and Manners. 


AN p yet though theſe differ in this 
manner from the Szagirite, how differ- 
ent are they likewiſe in character from 
each other ? Plato, copious, figura- 

| tive, 
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tive, and majeſtic; intermixing at times Ch. V. 
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the facetious and fatiric ; enriching hi 


Works with Tales and Fables, and the 


myſtic Theology of antient times. X- 


nopbon, the Pattern of perfect ſimpli- 
city; every where ſmooth, harmonious, 
and pure; declining the figurative, the 
marvellous, and the myſtic; aſcending 
but rarely into the Sublime; nor then 
ſo much truſting to the colours of Stile, 
as to the intrinſic dignity of the Senti- 
ment itſelf. 


TE Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to ſuit 
ſo accurately with the Stile of both, that 


when we read either of the two, we can- 


not help thinking, that it is he alone, 
who has hit its character, and that it 
could not have appeared ſo elegant in any 
other manner. ; 


AND thus is THE GREEK ToNGUE, 
from its Propriety and Univerſality, made 
| Ee 4: for 
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Ch. v. for all that is great, and all that is beau- 

yn iful, in every Subject, and under every 
Form of writing. 


Gras ingenium, Graitrs dedit 0 ore 
rotundo 8 


Muſa loqui. 


Ir were to be wiſhed, that thoſe 
amongſt us, who either write or read, 

with a view to employ their liberal lei- 
ſure (for as to ſuch, as do either from 
views more ſordid, we leave them, like 

Slaves, to their deſtined drudgery) it were 
to be wiſhed, I fay, that the liberal (if 
they have a reliſh for letters) would in- 

ſpect the finiſhed Models of Grecian Li- 
terature; that they would not waſte thoſe 
hours, which they cannot recall, upon 
the meaner productions of the F. rench 
and Erng//h Preſs; upon that fungous 
growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where, it 1s to be feared, * rarely find 
any 
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any rational pleaſure, and more rarely Ch. V. 


Rill; any ſolid CO 


To be competently ſkilled in antient 


learning, is by no means a work of ſuch 
inſuperable pains. The very progreſs it- 
ſelf is attended with delight, and reſem- 


bles a Journey through ſome pleaſant 


Country, where every mile we advance, 
new charms ariſe. It is certainly as eaſy 
to be a Scholar, as a Gameſter, or many 
other Characters equally illiberal and low. 


The ſame application, the ſame quantity 


of habit will fit us for one, as completely 


as for the other. And as to thoſe who 


tell us, with an air of ſeeming wiſdom, 
that it zs Men, and not Books, we muſt 
ſtudy to become knowing; this I have 
always remarked, from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be the common conſolation and 
language of Dunces. They ſhelter their 
1gnorance under a few bright Examples, 


whoſe tranſcendent abilities, without the 
common 
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Ch. v. common helps, have been ſufficient Tl 
— themſelves to great axd. 4 im n Ends. 


Put alas! 
Decipit exe mp lar vitns imitabile — | 


In truth, each man's Underſtanding, 


| when ripened and mature, is a compoſite 


of natural Capacity, and of ſuper- induced 


Habit. Hence the greateſt Men will 
bde neceſſarily thoſe, who poſſeſs the bef 
Capacities, cultivated with the iet Ha- 
| bits. Hence alſo moderate Capacities, 
when adorned with valuable Science, 


will far tranſcend others the moſt acute 
by nature, when either neglected, or 
applied to low and baſe purpoſes. And 
thus for the honour of CULTURE and 


. GOOD LEARNING, hey are able to ren- 


der a man, if he will take the pains, in- 
trinſically more excellent than his natural 
Pe. | 


= 
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Anp ſo much at preſent as to GE- Ch. V. 
NERAL IDEAS; bow we acquire them, 
whence they are derived ; what is their 
Nature; and what their connection with 
Language. So much likewiſe as to the 
Subject of this Treatiſe, UNIVERSAL 


GRAMMAR. 


End of the THIRD Book. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


HE following Notes are either Tranſ- 

lations of former Notes, or Additions 
to them. The additional are chiefly Ex- 
tracts from Greek Manuſcripts, which 
{as the Author has ſaid already concern- 
mg others of the ſame kind) are valu- 
able both for their Rarity, and for their 
intrinſic Merit. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


AG. 95.— 70 STOP, &c.] The Quotation 

from Proclus in the Note may be thus rendered 

— THAT THING IS AT REST, Which FOR A TIME 

PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT IS IN THE SAME PLACE, 
both itſelf, and its Parts. 


P. 105. In the Note, for yiyvopevey read yevojarvov, 
and render the paſſage thus For by this faculty (name- 
ly the faculty of Senſe) we neitber know the Future, nor 


the Paſt, but the Preſent only. 


P. 266; Mors (d). } The milligs of Pithood 


here referred to, but by miſtake omitted, has reſpect to 


the notion of beings corporeal and ſen/ible, which were 


ſaid to be nearly approaching to Non- Entitys, The Au- 
thor explains this, among other reaſons, by the follow- 
ing—IIos d Tois un Jol yervidge; Newrov Av, 
emeidn ivravla To w i,” 79 ihAovy TRAUTE 
dt: u GvTa* To fpriv Yep nAAvISE Hy EN Ari £51, T6 09 
BTW FS ouuTApalics ds Tw Xeon T& E Wale, 
pzrney ff ThE KVHOEWS dura aeg 6 
Xeover. How therefore is it that they approach nearly 
to Non-Entitys * In the firſt place, becauſe HERE 


| (where they exiſt) exiſis THE PAST and THE FUTURE, 
and theſe are NON-ENTITYS; for the one is vaniſhed, 


and is no more, the other is not as yet. Now all natural 


| Subſtances paſs away along with T1ME, or rather it is 
upon their Motion that TIME is an Attendant. 


P. 119 


— * 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 119—in the Note here ſubjoined mention is 
made of the REAL Now, or InsTANT, and its effi- 
cacy. To which we may add, that there is not only 
a neceſſary Connection between Exiftence and the Pre- 

fent Inſtant, becauſe no other Point of Time can pro- 

perly be ſaid 1 be, but alſo between Exiſtence and 
Life, becauſe whatever lives, by the ſame reaſon ne- 
ceſſarily /s, Hence Sophocles, (| ne of Tine 
preſent, elegantly ſays of it | 


— Cu,  v vw 
THE LiviNG, and now preſent TIME. 
Trachin. V. 1185. 


F. 227, —The Paſſage in Virgil, of which Servius 
here ſpeaks, is a deſcription of Turnus's killing two 
brothers, Amycus and Diores ; after which the Poet 


Bays of him, 


—curru abſciſſa DVORUM 
Suſpendit capita 


| This, literally tranſlated, is he hung up on his cha- 
riot the heads of Two perſons, which were cut off, 
whereas the Senſe requires, of THE Two perſons, that 
is to ſay, of Amycus and Diores. Now this by Ambo- 
rum would have been expreſt properly, as Amborum - 
means THE Two; by Duorum is expreſt improperly, 
as it means only Two zndefinitely. 


P. 259.— The Paſſage in Note (o) from Themiſtius, 
may be thus rendered Nature in many inſtances ap- 
pears to make her tranſition by little and little, ſo that 
in ſome Beings it may be doubted, whether they a1 are Ani- 


mal, or Vegetable. 


P. 294. 


 AvvirTivnar NOTES. 

P. 294.—Note (c)—There are in the number of 
things many, which have a moſt known EXISTENCE; « 
but a moſt unknown ESSENCE ; fuch for example as 
Motion, Place, and more than either of them, Time. 
The EXISTENCE of- each of theſe i is hnown and indiſpu- 
table, but what their Esskxck 7 is, or Nature, is among 
the moſt difficult things to diſcern. The Soul alſo is in 
the ſame Claſs : : that it is ſamething, is moſt evident 
but what it is, is a matter not ſo eaſy to learn. Alex. 
Aphrod. p. 142. 


P. 340 —LANGUAGE=INCAPABLE OF cob 
NICATING D®MONSTRATION,} See Three Trea- 
tiſes, or Vol. I. p. 220, and the additional note on the 
words, The Source of infixite Truths, &c. 


F. 368—in che Note—yet fo held the Phils pher of 
Malmeſbury, and the Author of the Eſſay, &c.} | 


Philoponus, from the Philoſophy of Plato and Pyr Ba. 
goras, ſeems to have far excelled theſe Moderne in his 
account of WisDoM or PHILosoPHY, and its Attri- 


bane or eſſential Characters. —I9,0v Yao. PrAoTopiay 
T6 ev Tor5 edo Ne Aapegan, ger Cat 1 Novi au, 
50 T0 ł TOs, WOAAGIS N ci dea TiVi Trapi- 
per 2 Ya uoxegts T6 dt a pd rung (lege pe Ing) 
59 weg Ee Xosvwviaw. (ben yag Wlan, 4 4 


(lege br) v0 dagen rar R d xuvocg r 
N po GU vi Rm. £x20iw. IT IS. THE PRO- 


9 


PER BUSINESS OF PHILosoPHY TO $HEw 1N 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE DIFFERENCE, WHAT: 
1s THEIR Common CHARACTER , and Iv MANY 
THINGS, WHICH HAVE A Common CHARACT ER, | 
CHRO”' WHAT IT 18 THEY DIFFER. » Ie is indes 

: FT 5 
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no difficult niatter ts ſhew the common Charatter of a 
Mood-Pigeon and a Dove (for this is evident to every 
one), but rather to tell where lies the Difference ; nor 
to tell the Difference between a Dog and @ Horſe, but 

rather to ſhew, what they poſſeſs in common. Philop. 


Com. ere in Nicomach. Arithm. 


p. 379—THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITE THAN, 
Sc.] The Words of Ari/totle, here referred to, are 


theſe— ppazAnov 0” gi T0 S tvexc ty T0 A tv role 


vis oe i ele, N i THis rg I . THE PRIx- 


CIPLES OF DESIGN and BEAUTY are more in the 


| Works of NATURE, than they are in thoſe of ART. 


P. 379 —WE MUST OF NECESSITY ADMIT * 
Minp, &c.] The following quotation, taken from 
the third Book of a manuſcript Comment of Proclus on 


the Parmenides of Plato, is here given for the ſake of 
thoſe, who havg curioſity with regard to the doctrine 


of IDEAs, as held by antient Philoſophers, 


Ei d dei ouvrepus titty THY u TIS THY id 
Urobio t, d nv txtivorg NEC, pnrtoy d ri TAUTH WAY IE 
r % ED. £3. Y >= $: 2% , A 3 \ 4 
OT % 8aTH, BEavia *; vo TEATvVNV, N ETFO TRAVIOUGTS 
2 2 C 7 „Ne * 
ici, N XAT GUTIAY" GAN GTO Tevlopars &duvaTov 
791 va & 7 vFtgors rd r 186, 0 As, 


| 25 diria, a 10 an 2 sro rd re, 


e TW apxuv, Teo; TW d pnow Agi gr 
Ot; ve TW KATH TvpCrbntog airiUY £Lvat TR R avs 
ra, TETWY Yap ix6a05 70 xe CvpCions* woe TY 


S-; * „ 7 K FP * » 7 1 * 
dns rablead rs EBU A dv XAT dν, Us 2 


ard ratſend ra ry, Ouerara T faveewv. If 
a there- 
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therefore we are to relate conciſely the Cauſe, why THE | 


HyeoTmEs1s or IDEAs pleaſed them (namely Parme- 


nides, Zeno, Socrates, &c.) we muſt begin by obferving 


that all the various viſible objedts around us, the hea= 
venly as well as the ſublunary, are either from CHANCE, 
or according to a CAusk. FROM CHANCE 18 IM- 


POSSIBLE ; for then the more excellent things (ſuch as 


Mind, and Reaſon, and Cauſe, and the Effecis of Cauſe ) 
will be among thoſe things that come laſt, and ſo the Ex D- 
INGS of things will be more excellent than their Bx- 
GINNINGS. To which too may be added what Ariſtotle 
ſays ; that ESSENTIAL CAUSES OUGHT TO BE PRIOR 
TO ACCIDENTAL, in as much as EVERY ACCIDEN= 
TAL CAusk Is A DEVIATION FROM THEM; ſe that 
whatever is the Effect of ſuch eſſential Canſe [as is in- 
| deed every work of Art and human Ingenuity] muff 
needs be prior to that which is the Effect of Chancey 
even tho we were to refer io Chance the moſt divine of 
w. . [the Heavens themſelves]. 


The Philoſopher, having thus proved a n 
Cauſe of the World in oppoſition to Chance, proceeds 
to ſhew that from the Unity and concurrent Order of 
things this Cauſe muſt be Onz. After which he 
goes on, as follows. — 


— E. 4 Sy Foyer rzro, droron. zg yap Ti 
, — 28 7 ad '& 0 --# re * = 
WAA TWY VETERWY TING TETWY CUTIES ROEIT OV, TO XATE 


A 2 Yvaciy %, tiow Ts Harròg d, x, 78 OR 


| pigos, 5 t aim” di aAGyE roi ro. Ei d Ade 
Zxer, dur, YIVwrxov, oidev eauro di Twy πνν 
dir ov, j rr a yvozv, ayronoe Th £auTg peu. 
E. d ider, dre xat* nv tors T5 waylos dire, 1 
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& wpropivus kid Jartpov, Hd reer ide i - 


ung, Gidev age A l GUT Geil Jide By 2 
To Ilay, % wala i ov To Two, ay ks 0 dri. 
Kal fi 18, Iro by £@.UT0 d Ry 2 tro 72 
vo, Jide r Ae. Ane * 0 d A- 
Ae Gu0s 188 Koopurnzs Ass, x, Ta hon, if Gov 18 
Ian, h t5iv iv dur To Tlav, ws ty dri, Xwpis 
Tis VAng, — Now Ir THIS CAUSE BE VOID OF 
REagon, that indeed would be abſurd; for then again 
there would be ſomething among thoſe things, which came 
laſt in order, more excellent than their Principle or 
Cauſe. I mean by more excellent, ſomething operating 
according to Reaſon and Knowledge, and yet within that 
Univerſe, and a Part of that Whole, which i 1% what it 
is, from a Cauſe devoid of Reaſon. - 


But if, on the contrary, THE Causk or THE UN 
VERSE BE A CAUSE, HAVING REASON and knowing 
ſelf, it of courſe knows itſelf to be the Cauſe of all things; 


elſe, being ignorant of this, it would be ignorant of its 
own nature. But if it know, that from 1TS VERY 
ESSENCE IT Is THE CAUSE OF THE UNIVERSE, 
and if that, which knows one part of a Relation definite- 
ly, knows alſo of neceſſity the other, it knows for this rea- 
ſen definitely the thing of which it is the Cauſe, IT 
KNOWS THEREFORE THE UNIVERSE, and all things 
out of which the Univerſe 1s compoſed, of all which alſo 
it is the Cauſe, But if this be true, it is evident that 
BY LOOKING INTO ITSELF, AND BY KNOWING 
ITSELF, IT KNOWS WHAT COMES AFTER ITSELF, 


AND Is SUBSEQUENT. It is, therefore, through cer- 


tain REASONS «rd FORMS DEVOID OF MATTER 
that 


4 
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that it knows thoſe mundane Reaſens and Forms, out of 
which the Univerſe is compoſed, and that the Univerſe is 
in it, as in a Cauſe, diſtinci from and without the Matter. 

P. 380— AGREEABLE TO WHICH IDEAS THESE 
WoRKs ARE FASHIONED, &c,) It is upon theſe 
Principles that Nicomachus in his Arithmetic, p. 7. 
calls the Supreme Being an Artiſt —iv Ty Ts r Mi, 
Ott diavoiz, in Dei artificis mente. Where Philo- 
ponus, in his manuſcript Comment, obſerves as follows 
Du one Tov Ocoy, Ws wν,- TH; we &= 
rig Ts AGy2s auTwy txovia. He calls Gop an 
ARTIST, as poſſeſſing within himſelf the firſt Cauſes of 
all things, and their Reaſons or Proportions. Soon after 
ſpeaking of thoſe Sketches, after which Painters work 
and finiſh their Pictures, he ſubjoins —— dente By 
vj A, ig rd ro THIRTY PRPHPATE Hue, wo- 
du rdf T1, Ar % 6 nh s, Woes ixeive d 
EA ν, To ride wall xexeopntrt WAA! igt, rs 
r A rid , ον)³ r GTA) EO, ie d 
6: &y r Otw Adyo: daexaruror u Wavliatioi Uo. 
As therefore we, looking upon ſuch Sketches as theſe, 
make fuch and ſuch particular things, ſo alſo the Creator, 
looking at thoſe Sketches of his, hath formed and adorned 
with beauty all things here below. Me muſt remember, 
hawever, that the Sketches here are imperfet; but that 
the others, theſe REASONS or Proportions, which exiſt 
in Gop, are ARCHETYPAL and ALL-PERFECT. | 

It is according to this Philoſophy, that Milton re- 
preſents Gad, after he had created this viſible ON 
contemplating 353 | | 
Fry bi 


| 
} 
| 
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how it ſhow'd 

In proſpect from his throne, how good, how fair, 
ANSW*RING KIS GREAT IDEA—— 

P, Loſt, VIE. 556. 


** 


Proclus proves the Exiſtence of theſe GENERAL 
In EAs or UNIVERSAL Forms by the following Ar- 
guments.— 5 Toivuy iu aTic TE Wavleg avtry Ta 
MATT wolsca, T0 q AUTH TW HG W012y GTO THS EXUTS 
Wortt Slg rr ig WEWTWE, OmrE 70 Wolzpevoy deve 

7 Ws 7 , — 7 7 . 
rig » 0 £54 w erg, d103s TW w ] ] k6Vai devriews" 
ole T0 Wye » didues Frepernla AAA, N kg Drgpory 
N wuyn dideos Conv, xy EXE C, x) ini wavy 
» A. 3 7 e/ — Who _ IN 
dog ov xAntn Tov AGyov, 00 HUTHW Tw tivais Holt. 3 

\ » TP 2 \ „ 2 24 e 1 
TO GTI0v &y TE Wavlog *guTw Tw Eva Woisy TETO £56 
wers, ome 0 X68(405 Arnet. z n 0 ene; W - 

a 
* tidy t5i Wavloiwy, tin d& N i TW GiTIW TE 
* qrabr WewTOG* TO Yap duto RiTION 5 HALOY, 


\ 7 * 3 7 e 
*% α¾.iν *, avewirov ùieνε, 2 re, dg 


7 % -.» ow . 7 _> » / #4 Mb. 
r tion, rd & TW Wavli, rabr d WEWTWS EF iv 

+ TY os \ * e} „ — * 
T1 GTG TE WAVE, & uο TT i TOY , 5 


4 Aug, ty THY ular opeoiug Exafov. tow d 


Ta idn Tpo rd 000 ntTUL, dr auTW T6 Inpuage 
Yixc Kart TOY Eipnputvoy AGYovy EV TH faich TE XEOjE 

Wales erig. mpoumapxollc. If therefore THECAVUSE 

OF THE UNIVERSE be 4 Cauſe which operates merely 
by exi/ting, and if that which operates merely by exiſting, 
operate from its own proper Eſſence, SUCH CAUSE 18 
PRIMARILY, WHAT ITS EFFECT IS SECONDARILY, 
and that, which it is primar ih, it giveth to its Effett 
ſecondarily, It is thus that Fire both giveth Warmth 
ig 
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to ſomething elſe, and is itſelf warm; that the Soul giv- 
eth Life, and poſſeſſeth Life ; and this reaſoning you 
may perceive to be true in all things whatever, which 
operate merely by exiſting. It follows therefore, THAT 


THE CAusE OF THE UNIVERSE, operating after this 


manner, Is THAT PRIMARILY, WHICH THE WORLD 
Is SECONDARILY. F therefore the WORLD be the 
Plenitude of FoRMs of all Sorts, theſe FoRMs MUST 
ALSO BE PRIMARILY IN THE CAUSE OF THE 
WorLD, for it was the ſame Cauſe, which conſtituted 
the Sun, and the Moon, and Man, and Horſe, and in 
general all the Forms exiſting in the Univerſe. Theſe 


therefore exiſt primarily in the Cauſe of the Univerſe; - 
another Sun beſides the apparent, another Man, and ſo 


with reſpect to every Form elſe. The F ORMS there- 


fore, PREVIOUS to the ſenſible and external Forms, and 


which according to this reaſoning are their ACt1vE 
and EFFICIENT CAUSES, are to be found PRE-EXIST= 
ING IN THAT ONE AND COMMON CAUSE OF ALL 
THE UNIVERSE. Procli Com. MS. in Plat. Par- 
menid. L. 3. 


We have quoted the above paſſages for the ſame 


reaſon as the former; for the ſake of thoſe, who may 
have a curioſity to ſee a ſample of this antient Philo- 
ſophy, which (as ſome have held) may be traced up 
from Plato and Socrates to Parmenides, Pythagoras, 
and Orpheus himſelf. 1 5 


If rhe Phraſe, to operate merely by exiſting, ſhould ap- 
pear queſtionable, it muſt be explained upon a ſuppo- 
ſition, that in the Supreme Being no Attributes are 
ſecondary, intermittent, or adventitious, but all original, 


ever perfect and eſſential, See p. 162, 359. 


Ff4 That 
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That we ſhould not therefore think of a Blind un- 
canſcious operation, like that of Fire here alluded to, 


| the Author had long before prepared us, by uniting 


Knowledge with natural Efficacy, where he forms the 
Character of theſe * and Creotiue LN... © 
\ 7 

But let us hear him in his own Language.— 
keweg 0A pry THY ide aura (ſc. Id:) & po- 
cache M Twv yvuerppuTipuy, U, αν rd QUOIKU 
AGyuwv AﬀdGCwpury T0 AUTH TH t WOINTIXOY, wv Oh 
T0150" G It rd TEXvIXGV TO YVWrixev, Ov wels 
£1 2 u QUT'S TW £1124 WOLZO ky rar EVO alt h- 
pat Ai E5vas Tas Idtas Inpapyinas de 3) votes 
TAvTWY 70 KATH Quo uw are πν . But if we 
ſhould chuſs to define the peculiar character of IDEAS by 
things more known to us than themſelves, let us aſſume. 
from NATURAL PRINCIPLES THE POWER OF EF- 
FECTING, MERELY BY. EXISTING, al the things that 
they effekt; and from ARTIFICIAL PRINCIPLES THE 


' PowzR OF COMPREHENDING all that they effect, al- 


though they did not effe®t them merely by exiſting ; and 


then uniting thoſe two, let us ſay that IDEAS are at once 


the EFFICIENT. and INTELLIGENT Cavsss of all 
things produced according to Nature. From book the 
ſecond of the fame Comment. 


The 88 Thomas * a ſubtle and acute 


| writer, has the following ſentence, perfectly corre- 


ſponding with this Philoſophy. Res omnes compa- 
rantur ad Divinum e fieut artificiata ad 
Artem, : 


The 


n 


The Verſes of Orpheus on a this ſubject may be found 
in the tract De Mundo, aſcribed to 4r; tis p- 23. 
Edit. in 


Zeve Zeonv vitro, Zevs N. To A. 


Oc. ] 


— 0% Teo is TA TIOAAA x on ry fht 
eich, Tooaira 4 TO EN tu Wee TH MEBLIO as 
. X&T& TO Wayln dhe 8 Yue e, Ws & ο x 
bares 0 Erevorrros Loge Aiyeiv, ann? EN, NE 
ANTA. As numerous as is THE MULTITUDE 
oF INDIVIDUALS by Partition, ſo numerous alſo is that 
PRINCIPLE OF UNITY by univerſal Impartibility. For 
it is not ONE, as a MINIMUM is one (according to what 
Speucippus ſeemed to ſay,) but it is ONE, as being ALL 
THINGS. Damaſcius wg: Ag, MS, 


P. 408—THE WISEST NATIONS—THE MOST co- 

PIOUS LANGUAGES. ] It is well obſerved by Muretus 
m=—— Nulli unquam, qui res ignorarent, nomina, quibus 
eas exprimerent, quefierunt. Var. Lect. VI. I. 


P. 411 Bur WHAT WAS THEIR PHILOSO- 
PHY ?] The ſame Muretus has the following paſlage 
upon the Roman TASTE rox PHILOSOPHY.——— 
Beati autem illi, et opulent, et omnium gentium viftores 
RomMAN1, in petendis honoribus, et in prenſandis civibus, 
et in exteris nationibus verbo componendis, re compilandis 
occupati, philoſophandi curam ſervis aut libertis ſuis, et 


Præculis Nr reli * Ipſi, quod ab ava- 


21 itia, 


p. 391—WHERE ALL THINGS LIE | INVELOPED, 0 


441 


«. 
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ritia, quod ab ambitione, quod a voluptatibus religuum 
erat temporis, ejus fi partem aliquam aut ad audiendum 
Gracum guempiam philoſophum, aut ad aliquem de phi- 
bophia libellum vel legendum vel ſcribendum contulif= 
ſent, jam ſe ad eruditionis culmen perveniſſe, jam vittam 
a fe et profligatam jacere Græciam ſomniabant. Vas. 


Tet. VE I. 


IN DEX. 


DJjzcTrve, how it differs from other Attribu- 


tives, ſuch as the Verb, and the Participle, 
186. verbal, 187. pronominal, 189. ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing can have no Genders, — — 190 
ApveRss, their character and uſe, 192 to 194. Ad- 
verbs of Intenſion and Remiſſion, 195. of Com- 
pariſon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, and 
Motion, 204, 205. made out of Prepoſitions, 205. 
Adverbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between 
theſe laſt, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208, 
Adverbs derived from every Part of Speech, 209. 


found in every Predicament, 210. called by the 


Stoics TlavdixIng, — ibid. 


AschixNEs, — — 419 5 


ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, 294, 310, 433. his 
account of. Phanſy or Imagination, — 357 


ALEXANDER and THAIS, 71. his influence upon the 


Greek Genius, — — 419, 420 
AMAFANIUS, — — 412 
AMMONIUS, his account of W and its relations, 

4. of the Progreſs of human Knowledge from Com- 

plex to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal 

Powers, 17. of the Species of Sentences, ibid. his 

notion of GoD, 55. quoted, 59. his notion of a 

Verb, 87, 193. his notion of Time, 100. illuſtrates 

from Homer the Species of Modes or Sentences, 


145. quoted, 154. his notion of conjunctive Parti- 


cles, and of the Unity which they produce, 241. 
quoted, 278. his account of Sound, Voice, Arti- 


Fulation, Cc. 321, 328. of the diſtinction be- 


tween 


* 


IN EMS 


tween a Syuſbol and a Reſemblance, 331. what he 
thought the human Body with reſpect to the Soul, 

2334. his triple order of Ideas or Forms, — 382 
' Analyſis and as 2, 3, 367. analyſis of Cafes, 


| 275, 276, 285 
ANAXAGORAS, — — 269 
ANTHOLOG!A Gr. — — 47, 50 
ANTONINUS, _ 183, 310, 405, 407, 416 


APOLLON1Us, the Grammarian, explains the Species 
of Words by the Species of Letters, 27. his elegant 
name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63. his 
idea of 2 Pronoun, 65, 67. quoted, 70. explains 
the Diſtinction and Relation between the Article 
and the Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species of AziZis 
or Indication, 77. holds a wide'difference between 
the Prepoſitive and Subjunctive Articles, 78. ex- 
plains the nature of the Subjunctive Article, 80, 
corrects Homer from the doctrine of Enclitics, 84, 

85. his notion of that Tenſe called the Preteri- 
tum pe rfectum, 129. holds the Soul's diſpoſition 
peculiarly explained by Verbs, 141. his. notion of 
the Indicative Mode, 151. of the Future, implied 
in all Imperatives, 155. explains the power of 
thoſe paſt Tenſes, found in the Greek Imperatives, 
156. his Idea of the Inhnitive, 165. his name for 
it, 166. quoted, 168, 175, his notion of middle 
Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, 181, 195. explains the 
. power and effect of the Gree# Article, 217 to 222. 
halds it eſſential to the Pronoun not to coaleſce 
with it, 225 to 228. ſhews the different force of - 
| the Article when differently placed in the fame 
Sentence, 231, quoted, 238, 239. his idea of the 

5 Prepoſition, — — 26 

| e *__ APU= 


NCD EX 


APULE1Us, ſhort account of him, — 415 
AQUiNAs, THoMAS, quoted — — 440 


Argument a priori & a poſteriori, 9, 10. which of the 


two more natural to Man. — 461d. 
ARISTOPHANES, — — 420 


ARISTOTLE, his notion of Truth, 3. quoted, 8. his 


notion of the difference between things abſolutely 
prior, and relatively prior, 9, 10. quoted, 15. his 
Definition of a Sentence, 19. of a Word, 20. of 
Subſtance, 29. divides things into Subſtance and 
Accident, 30. how many Parts of Speech he ad- 
mitted, and why, 32, 33, 34, Sc. his notion of 
Genders, 42. his account of the metaphorical uſe 
of Sex, 48. quoted, 55, 56, 89. his Definition of a 
Verb, 96. his notion of a Now or Inſtant, 102. ef 
Senſation limited to it, 104, 105, 431. of Time, 
106, 167. of Time's dependence on the Soul, 112. 
quoted, 119, 193. his notion of Subſtance, 202. 
calls Euripides 6 womnrnc, 223. himſelf called the 
Stagirite, why, ibid. a diſtinction of his, 224. his 
definition of a Conjunction, 239. a paſſage in his 

| Rhetoric explained, 240. his account of Relatives, 
- 286. his notion of the divine Nature, 301. whom 
die thought it was probable the Gods ſhould love, 
2302. his notion of Intellect and intelligible Ob- 
jects, ibid. held Words founded in Compact, 314, 
315. quoted, '310, 320. his account of the Ele- 
ments or Letters, 324. his high notion of Princi- 
ples, 325. quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion of the 
difference between moveable and immoveable Ex- 
iſtence, 360. between intellectual or divine Plea- 
. ſure, and that which is ſubordinate, ibid. quoted, 
361, his notion of the divine Life or Exiſtence, 


compared 


* 
A. 
* — —_— 2 
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compared with that of Man, 362. of the difference 
between the Greeks and the Barbarians, 40g. his 
character, as a Writer, compared with Plato and 
Aenophon, 421. correſponds with Alexander, 419 
Arithmetic, founded upon what Principles, 352. {See 
Geometry.) its ſubject, what, 367. owes its Being 
to the Mind, how, — m — — ibid. 
Art, what, and Artiſt, who, — 111, 352 
ARTICLES, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73. of two kinds, 214. the firſt kind, 214 to 232. 
the ſecond kind, 233 to 236. Engliſb Articles, their 
difference and uſe, 215. Greek Article, 219. Arti- 
cles denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thence 
eminence and notoriety, 222 ts 224. with what 
words they aſſociate, with what not, 224 to 229. 
Greek Article marks the Subject in Propoſitions, 
230. Articles, inſtances of their effect, 231, 232. 
Articles pronominal, 72, 73, 233. inſtances of 
their effect, 235, 236, 347. Subjunctive Article, 
ſee Pronoun relative or ſubjunctive. | | 


Alrticulation, ſee Voice. 


Ascoius, — — 132 
 ATTRIBUTIVES, 30, 31. defined, 4 87. of the firſt or- 
der, 87 to 191. of the ſecond order, 192 to 211. 
See VERB, PARTICIPLE, ADJECTIVE, ADVERB. 

* AvLys GELL1vs, ſhort account of him as a Writer, 
; | 414 

| — 

. Bacon, his notion of Univerſal Grammar, 2. of an- 

tient Languages and Geniuſes, compared to mw-. 

dern, 288. of mental Separation or Diviſion, 306. 


of Symbois, to convey our * thoughts, 334. of the 
. Analogy 


IN D E x. 


Analogy between the Geniuſes of. Nations: and 
their Languages, — — 407 
Being, or Exiſtence, mutable, immutable, 90, 371. 
temporary, ſuperior to Time, 91, 92. See 7 "wy 
Gop, 
BELISARIUS, — — — 150 
BLEMMID ES, NICEPHORUS, his notion of Time 
preſert, 119. his Etymology of Exisiun, 368. 
his triple order of Forms or Ideas, — 386 
Body, Inſtrument of the Mind, 305. chief Object of 
modern Philoſophy, 308. confounded with Mat- 
ter, 309. human, the Mind's veil, 333. Body, 
that, or Mind, which has precedence i in different 
Syſtems, _ — / 392» 393 
BOERHAAvE, — — 321 
Bokrhlius, how many Parts of Speech he admitted 
as neceſſary to Logic, 33. his idea of God's Exiſt- 
ence, 92. illuſtrates from Virgil the Species of 
Modes or Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held 
Language founded in Compact, 315. refers to the 
Deity's unalterable Nature, 361. his notion of 


original, intelligible Ideas, 397. of the difference 


between Time (however immenſe) and Eternity, 
389. ſhort account of his Writings and cha- 


racter, — — 4 16 
Both, differs from Tivo, how, — 227 


Baurus, — — — 413,419 
Rn 
Cacan, C. Jour ius, his Laconic Epiſtle, — 178 


Czsar, OcTavivs, influence of his Government 


upon the Roman Genius, — 419, 420 
CALLINACHUsS, ' — — 82 
| Casts, 
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Cass, ſcarce any ſuch thing in modern Languages, 
273. name of, whence, 277. Nominative, 279 to 
282. Accuſative, 282, 283. Genitive and Dative, 
284 to 287. Vocative, why omitted, 276. Abla- 
tive, peculiar to the Romans, and how they em- 
ployed it. — — 276, 277 
Cauſes, Conjunctions connect the four Species of, 
with their effects, 248. final Cauſe, firſt in Specula- 
tion, but laſt in Event, ibid. has its peculiar Mode, 
142. peculiar Conjunction, 248. peculiar Caſe, 287 
CHALC1DIUs, 301. ſhort account of him, — 415 
Chance, ſubſequent to Mind and Reaſon, 434, 435 
CHARISIUS, SOSIPATER — — 205, 210 
CickRO, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313, 407. com- 
pelled to allow the unfitneſs of the Latin Tongue 
for Philoſophy, 411. one of the firſt that intro- 
duced it into the Latin Language, 412. Cicero- 
nian and Socratic Periods, — — 418 
City, Feminine, why, — — 48 
Crank, Dr. SAM. _ — 128 
CourARISON, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 
admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 
Attributives, ibid. why with all Subſtantives, 201 
ConJuNcTioN, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 
kinds, 240, 241. Conjunctions Copulative, 242. 
Continuative, ibid. Suppoſitive, Poſitive, 244. Cau- 
fl, Collective, 245, 246. Disjunctive Simple, 252. 
| Adverfative, ibid. Adverſative abſolute, 254. of 
Compariſon, 255. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 256, 
Subdisjunctive, 258. Some Conjunctions have an 
obſcure Signification, when taken alone, 259 
Connucrive, 30, 31. its two kinds, 237. its firſt 
kind, 151. to 260. its ſecond, 261 to 274. See 
COoNJUNCTION, PREPOSITION, 


Cox. 


N DB BE: Xx. 
Conmmvs, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 43. 
of middle Verbs, 177. of the poſitive Degree, 198 
Conſonant, what, and why ſo called, — 223 
Contraries, paſs into each 2 132. deſtructive of 
each other, — — — 25 
Converſation, what, — — 398 
Converſion, of Attributives into Subſtantives, 38. of 
Subſtantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
butives into one another, 187. of Interrogatives into 
Relatives, and vice verſa, 206, 207. of ConneQives 


into Attributes — — 205 272 
Corn. Nepos, — — 212 
Country, Feminine, why, — — 48 

| | D. | 
Damasctvs, his notion of Deity, — 441 
Death, Maſculine, why, $1. Brother to Sleep, 52 
Declenſion, the name, whence, — 278 
DEFINITIVE, 30, 31, 214. See ARTICBES. 
Definitions, what, — — — 367 
Atigis, — — — 64, 76 
DEMOSTHENES, — 49, 419, 421 
Derivatives more rationally formed than Primitives, 

m_ 7 2 
Deſign, neceſſarily implies Mind, — 379,434 
Diogenes, the nic, — — 419 
DiocENESs Len 34, 145, 154, 317, 322, 324, 

| 407 


Drownys1vs of Halicarnaſſus, — 34, 35 
Diverſity, its importance to Nature, 250. heightens 
by degrees, and how, —_ ibid. to 252 
Don Arus, — — 174.272 

„ E. 
Barth, Feminine, why, — 47 
G g EccLe- 
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EcerzsiAsricus, — — 12 
Element, defined, 324. primary dents or Let- 
ters ſo called, why, ibid. their extenſive _— 
tion, 325. See Letters. 5 
Empiric, who, — — 352 
Enclitics, among the Pronouns, their character, 84, 8 5 
ENGLISH Tongue, its rule as to Genders, 43. a pecu- 
liar privilege of, 58. expreſſes the power of contra- 
diſtinctive and enclitic Pronouns, 8 5. its poverty as 
to the expreſſion of Modes and Tenſes, 148. its 
analogy in the formation of Participles, 185, 186. 
neglected. by illiterate Writers, ibid. force and pow- 
er of. its Articles, 21 5 to 233. ſhews the Predicate 
of the Propoſition by poſition, as alſo the Accuſa- 
tive Caſe of the Sentence, 26, 274, 276. its cha- 


racter, as a Language, — — 408 
'EpicTETUs, — — 310, 407 
Exisitin, its Etymology, — 368 
Ether, Maſculine, why, _— — 46 


Evcl ip, a difference between him and Virgil, 69. his 
Theorems founded upon what, — 340 


EURIPIDES, © —=—— — 82, 310, 331 
Ex iſtence, differs from Eſſence, how, 2294, 433 
Experience, founded on what, mw © "262 


Experiment, its utility, 352. conducive to Art, how, 
ibid. beholden to Science, tho? Science not to that, 


353 


85 Firn and n 25 7. denentary: neten 307. 
my ſteriouſly blended in their co-exiſtence, ibid. and 
312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. trans- 
ferred from lower things to the higheſt, 31 1. pre- 
— where, 312. deſeribed by Gicero, 311, 313. 

in 
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in Speech, what, 315, 326, 327, &c. Form of 
_ orms, 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 374. in 
Nature, 377. intelligible or ſpecific Forms, their 
; peculiar characters 304, 365 37a, 380, 396, 436, 


„ 
Fortune, Feminine, why, „ 
F, urn, — — 1183 
G. 


Gaza Tatonons, his Definition of a Word, 21. 
explains the Perſons in Pronouns, 67. hardly ad- 
mits the Subjunctive for an Article, 78. his account 
of the Tenſes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. 
calls the Infinitive the Verb's Noun, 165. quoted, 
181. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Advuerbs by claſſes according to the Order of the 
. Predicaments, 210, explains the power of the Arti- 
cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different powers 
of conjunctive Particles, 245. of disjunctive, 249. 
his ſingular explanation of a Verſe in Homer, 253. 
quoted, — — 262, 271 
GRMISs Tus, Georgius, otherwiſe Pletho, his doctrine 
of. Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 
| Genders, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42. 
(ee Sex.) why wanting to the firſt and ſecond Pro- 


noun, — — 69 
Genus and Species, why, they (but notLodividuals) ad- 
mit of Number —— 39 


Geometry, founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid. (See 
Science.) its. Subject, what, 367- beholden for it to 
che Mind, how, c — ibid. 

| Gop, expreſſed by Neuters, ſuch as 70 > Sis, Numen, 

c. Why, 5% 55. 88 Maſculine, why, ibid, immu- 
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table, and ſuperior to Time and its Diſtinctions, 92. 


allwiſe, and always wiſe, 301. immediate objects of 


his Wiſdom, what, ibid. whom among men he may 


be ſuppoſed to love, 302: Form of Forms, ſovereign 


Artiſt, 312, 313, 437. above all Intenſions and Re- 
miſſions, 162, 359, 439. his Exiſtence different 
from that of Man, how, 360, 362. his divine At- 
tributes, 361. his Exiſtence neceſſarily infers that 
of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436. ex- 


quiſite Perfection of theſe divine Ideas or Forms, 


380, 4.37. his ſtupendous view of all at once, 389, 


390, 442. region of Truth, 162, 391, 403, 405. 
in Him Knowledge and Power unite, 440 


Good, above all utility, and totally diſtin from it, 


297. ſought by all men, 296, 298. conſidered by all 
Jas valuable for itſelf, ibid. intellectual, its 2 
ter, 299. See Science, Gop. 5 


GoRGIAS, —— — Fo 
Grammar, philoſophical or beet 2. how eſſential 


to other Arts, 6. how diſtinguiſhed from other 
Grammars, - — tap. 2 11 


Grammarians, error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, x77- 


in degrees of ns "we in the Syntax of 
Conjunctions, * 238 


REEEKs, their character, as a e 415, c. 


Aſiatic Greeks, different from the other Greeks, and 
why, 410. Grecian a p its maturity and de- 
cay, — — 417, Cc. 


GREEK Tongue, how perfe& i in the expreſſion of 


Modes and Tenſes, 147. force of its imperatives 
in the paſt tenſes, 1 56. wrong in ranging Interjec- 
tions with Adverbs, = its character, as a Lan- 
. guage, — — 418,423 


Gnocixus, his 1 of the Tenſes, — 128 


H. HERAC- 
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LOO 
HERACLITUS, Saying of, 8. his Syſtem of things, 
what, — — — 3569, 370 
HERMES, his Figure, Attributes, and Character, 324, 
325, 326. Authors who have writ of him, 326 
Hes1oD, called 6 gonrns, the Poet, by Plato, 223 
HoaDLy's Accidence, — — 128 
HouER, 50, 52, 82, 84, 145, 140, 221, 223, 235, 
233, 273, 285, 308, 417, 421 
Hozacr, 57, 80, 125, 142, 163, 169, 178, 199, 207, 
232, 250, 473, 42% 425 
I. | 

Ideas, of what, Words the S dels 341 to 347. if 
only particular were to exiſt, the conſequence what, 
337 to 339. general, their importance, 341, 342. 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what fa- 
culty the Objects, 360. their character, 362 to 366, 
390. the only objects'of Science and real Know- 
ledge, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 to 374. de- 
rived, whence, 374, Cc. their triple Order in Art, 
376. the ſame in Nature, 38 1. eſſential to Mind, 
why, 379, 380. the firſt and higheſt Ideas, charac- 
ter of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 
ſtated, 400. their real ſource, — 434, 438 


JEREMIAH, — — 405 
Imagination, what, 3 54. differs from Senſe, how, 355. 
from Memory and Recollection, how, ibid. 


Tadividuals, why ſo called, 39, 40. quit their charac- 
ter, how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how ex- 
preſſed by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 
234, 346. become objects of Knowledge, how, 369 
Ixs TAN T. See Now. 


Intellect. See Mind. | N 
> "uy “l. 


„ 

: INTERJECTIONS, their application and effect, 28g. 
no diſtinct Part of Speech with the Greeks, though 
with the Latins, 289. their character and deſcrip- 
tion, _ — — 290 

Interrogation, its ſpecies explained and illuſtrated; 151 
to 154. Interrogatives refuſe the Article, why, 228 

Joannes GRAMMAT. See PHILOPONUS. 


Is0CRATES — — — 421 
JurIAx, — — — 416 
Kusrzn, — — — 176 
- Knowledge, if any more excellent than Senſation, the _ 
conſequence, — ——-— == 371, 378 | 
K. 


LANGUAGE, how conſtituted, 327. defined, 352. 
founded in compact, 314 327. (See Speech, 6 m- 
polic, not imitative, why, 332 to 3 55. impo ible 
for it to expreſs the real Pbenees of things, 335. its 
double capacity, why neceſſary, 348. its Matter, 
what, 349. its F orm, what, ibid. its Preciſion and 
Permanence derived whence, 345, particular Lan- 
guages, their Identity, whence, 374- their Diyerſity, 
. whence, ibid. See E Englij : Greek, Latin, Oriental,” 

LATIN Tongue, deficient in Aoriſts, and how it ſup- 
plies the defect, 125. its peculiar uſe of the Prete- 
ritum Perfeftum, 131. has recourſe | to Auxiliars for 
ſome Modes gud Tenſes, 148, to a Periphraſis for 
ſome Participl es, 185. in what ſenſe i it has Articles, 
233. the Ablative, a Caſe peculiar to it, 276, right 

In ſeparating Interjections from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290. its character, as a Language, 
411. not made for 2 ibid. 41 2. ſunk 
vin Boethias, — A418 : 

&/ Letter 5 
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Letters, what Socrates thought of their Inventor, 325. 
divine honours paid him by the Egyptians, ibid. See 
Element. 
Liberty, its influence upon Men's Genius, 420 
Life, connected with * 2300, 301, 432 
Ltwzvs, — — — 44 
Literature, its cauſe, ind that of Virtue, connected, 
how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study of 
the liberal, 424. its peculiar effect with regard to 


a man's character, — 425, 426 
Logic, what, — — 35 4 
Loncrnvs, noble remark of, — 420 
Luclan, — — PTY 
Lucizivs, — — ibid. 

M. 


MaAckoBws, ſhort account of him, 414. quoted, 
127, 157, 168 

| Man, rational and ſocial, 1, 2. his peculiar ornament, 
what, 2. firſt or prior to Man, what, 9, 269. his 
Exiſtence, the manner of, what, 359. how moſt 
likely to advance in happineſs, 362. has within 
him ſomething divine, 302. his Ideas, whence de- 
rived, 393 to 401. Medium, thro' which he de- 
rives them, what, 359, 393. his errors, whence, 
406. to be corrected, how = ibid. 
Manuſcripts quoted, of Orrurtobonbs, 371, 394» 
395. of PriLopoNUs, 431, 433, 437. of PRo- 
CLUS, 434, 435, 438, 440. of Damascivs, 441 
Maxrciavus CAPELLA, ſhort account of him, 415 
Maſter Artiſt, what forms his character, — 111 
Matter joined with Form, 2, 7. its original meaning, 
confounded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its extenſive 


Character according to antient Philoſophy, 308. de- 
Gg 4 FA ſcribed | 
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{rived by Gicero, 313. of Language, IVY 315, 
deſcribed at large, ny — 316, Cc. 


Maximus TyRIVs, his notion of the ſupreme Intel- 
lect, — — m — 162 


Memory and Necollaction, what, 355. diſtinguiſhed 
from Imagination or Phanſy, how, — ibid, 
Metaphor, its uſe, _ — 269 


Metaphyſicians modern, their Syſtems, what, 392 
MILTON, 13, 14, 44,45, 47» 407 51, 53, 56, 59, 60, 


112, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268, 404, 437 


Mix (not Senſe) recognizes time, 107 to 112. uni- 


verſal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Senſe 

| does) from the objects of its perception, 301. acts 
in part through the body, in part without it, 305. 
its high power of ſeparation, 306, 366, penetrates 
into all things, 307. Nous Taos, what, 310, 
Mind differs from Senſe, how, 364, 36 5. the fource 
of Union by viewing One in Many, 362 to 365. 
of Diſtinction by viewing Many in One, 366. with- 
out Ideas, reſembles what, 380. region of Truth 
and Science, 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
precedence, 392, Oc. Mind human, how ſponta - 
neous and eaſy in its Energies, 361, 362. all Minds 
ſimilar and congenial, why, —— 395 


Mops or Moons, whence derived, and to what end 


deſtined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141. Po- 
tential, 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, ibid. 
Inquiſitive, ibid, Imperative, 144. Precative or Op- 
tative, ibid. the ſeveral Species i illuſtrated from Ho- 
mer, Vi irgih and Milton, 145 to 147. Infinitive 
Mode, its peculiar character, 162, 163. bow digni- 
fied by the Stoics, 164. other Modes reſolvable into 
it, 166. its application and coaleſcence, 167. Mode 
of Science, of Conjecture, of Proficiency, of Le- 
gillature, 168 to 170. Modes compared and diſtin- 
| guilhed, 


IN {As 
guiſhed, 149 to 160. Greet Imperatives of the Paſt 
explained, and illuſtrated,  =— 156, 157 


Moon, Feminine, why, __ 45 

Motion, and even its Privation, neceſſurily imply 

Time, — — 95 

MureTus, quoted, 441, 442. his notion of the Ro- 

mans, — = — ibid. 

Muson1vs Ruevs, — — 416 
N. 


Names, proper, what the conſequence if no other 
words, 337 to 339. their uſe, 345. hardly parts 
of Language, _ — 346 373 

NATHAN and David, "| — — 232 

Nature, firſt to Nature, firſt to don, how they differ, 


9, Io. frugality of, 320. Natures ſubordinate ſub- 


ſervient to the higher, — 359 
NiCEPHORUS. See Blemmaides. . 
NicouAchus, — — 437 


Novun, or Subſtantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns ſuſceptible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech ſuſceptible of Gender, 41, 171 

A Now or InsTANT, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, 101, 102. analogous to a Point in a geo- 
metrical Line, ibid. its uſe with reſpect to Time, 
104. its minute and tranſient Preſence illuſtrated, 
117. by this Preſence Time made preſent, 116, 
117, 118. See Time, Place, Space. 

Number, to what words it appertains, and why 39, 


40 

6 O. : 
Objeftors, ludicrous, 293. grave, — 294 
5 | Ocean, 
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Ocean, Maſculine, why, — — 49 
OLyMPIODORUS, quoted from a Manufcript,—his 
notion of Knowledge, and its degrees, 371, 372. of 

general Ideas, th Objects of Science, 394z 395. 
Oxx, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241, 

262 to 265. by the help of external connectives, 
| 241, 265 
Oriental Languages, number of their Parts of Speech, 

35. their character and Genius — 409 
Ok PHEUs, — — 441 
Ovid, — _ 132, 141, 206 


P. 


 PARTICIPLE, how different from the Verb, 94, 184. 
its eſſence or character, 184. how different from 
the Adjective, 186. See — LArix and 
' EnGL1$H Tongues. 

Particulars, how, though infinite, expreſſed by Words 
which are finite, 346. conſequence of attaching 
ourſelves wholly to them, — 351 

PAUSANIAS, — — — 285 

Perception and Volition, the Soul's leading Powers, 15, 

17. Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what firſt, 
9, 10, 353, 359. ſenſitive and intellective differ, 
how, 364, 365. if hot correſpondent to its objects, 
erroneous, — wind . 37 1 

Periad. See Sentence. . 

PERIPATETIC Philoſophy, in the latter ages commonly 
united with the Platonic, 160. what ſpecies of Sen- 
tences it admitted, 144. its notion of Cafes, 277. 
held words founded in Compact, — 74 

PERIZONIUS, 


t Nn 
Pzrrzontos, his rational account of the Perfons in 
Nouns and Pronouns, — 171 
PERSIUS, 76, 163, 372. ſhort account of his charac- 
ter, — — — 413 
Perſons, firſt, ſecond, third, their Origin and Uſe, 
65 to 67 
Phang. See Imagination. 
PHILoPONUS, his notion of Time, 431. of the buſi- 
neſs of Wiſdom or Philoſophy, 433. of God, the 


Sovereign Artiſt, — — 437 
Philiſephy, what would baniſh it out of the World, 


293, 294. its proper buſineſs, what, 433. antient 


differs from modern, how, 308. modern, its chief 
Object, what, = — ibid. 
Philoſophers, antient, who not qualified to write or 
talk about them, 19 5 provided words for neu 
Ideas, how, ä — 269 
*Phil -ſephers, modern, . notion of Ideas, 350. 
their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truth, 
ibid. deduce all from Body, 392. lupply the plate 
of occult Qualities, how, — 393 
Place, mediate and immediate, 118. applied to illuſ- 
trate the preſent Time, and the preſent Inſtant, 
ibid. its various relations denoted, how, 266, 271. 
its Latitude and Univerſality, — 266 
PLATo, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Genius and Species, 39. quoted, 
92. his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 


new-coined Word of, 269. quoted, 325. in what 


he placed real happineſs, 362. his two different and 
oppoſite Etymologies of "Emigngens, 369, 370. his 


Idea of Time, 389. quoted, 407. his character, as a 


Writer, compared with Zenophon and Ariftatle, ; 422 


Priærno. See GEMISTus. 
PIN, 
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Pixx, his account how the antient artiſts inſcribed 


their names upon their Works, — 136 
PLUTARCH, — — . 35 
Poetry, what, c 40 

nf,, © 7 — 39 


Pojition, its force in Syntax, 26, 274, 276, 230 
PREPOSITIONS, 32. defined, 261. their uſe, 265! 
their original Signification, 266. their ſubſequent 
and figurative, 268. their different application, 270, 
271. force in Compoſition, 271, 272. change into 
Adverbs, . — 272, 205 
Principles, to be eſtimated from their conſequences, 7. 
232, 236, 325. of Union and Diverſity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the Univerſe, 
250. (See One, Union, Diverſity.) elementary Prin- 
ciples myſteriouſly blended, 307. their invention 
difficult, why, 325. thoſe of Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry how ſimple/, — 32 
PRISCIAN, defines a Word, 20, explains from Philo- 
ſophy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
plains how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the 
nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perſons, 
67. his reaſon why the two firſt Pronouns have no 
Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each ſort, 
71. ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 
Stoics, 74+ a pertinent obſervation of his, 88. ex- 
plains the double Power of the Latin Præteritum, 
125, 131. his doctrine concerning the Tenſes, 130. 
| defines Moods or Modes, 141. his notion of the 
Imperative, 155. of the Infinitive, 165, 166. of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of Imperſonals, 175. of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
| Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195: of Compara- 
tives, 202, quoted, 210, his reaſon why certain 
| Pronouns 


FN 8 
Pronouns coaleſce not with the Article, 225, 226. 
explains the different powers of Connectives which 
conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Connectives which diſ- 
join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 
tion, 291. of Sound or Voice, — 316 
PRoclus, his Opinion about Reſt, 95, 431. quoted, 
310. explains the Source of the Doctrine of Ideas, 
434, 435, 436, 438 
PRONOUNS, why ſo called, 65. their Species, or Per- 
ſons, 65, 66. why the firſt and ſecond have no Sex, 
69, 70. reſemble Articles, but how diſtinguiſhed, 
73. their coaleſcence. 74, 75. their importance in 
Language, 77. relative or ſubjunctive Pronoun, its 


nature and uſe, 78 to 83. thoſe of the firſt and ſe- 


cond perſon when expreſſed, when not, 83. 'Ey- 
xl and cehorovepivar, how diſtinguiſhed, 84. 
Primitives, refuſe the Article, why, — 225 
PROTAGORAS, his notion of Genders, 42. a Sophiſm 


of his, —— — — a 144 
Proverbs of Solomon, — — 405 
PusLivs SYRUS, — — 124 


. 
QUINTILIAN, — — 154, 233, 407 


Qualities occult, what in modern Philoſophy ſupplies 


their place, 393 

: R. 
Relatives, mutually infer each other, 251, 286. their 
uſual Caſe, the Genitive, — — ibid. 


Romans, their character as a Nation, 411. Roman 
Genius, its maturity and decay, — 418, Se. 
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SALLUSTIUS PHILOSOPH. — — 410 
Saxcrius, his elegant account of the different Arts 
reſpecting Speech, 5. quoted 36, 163, 171, re- 
jects Imperſonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of 
the Conjunction, after Saliter, 238. of the Inter- 
jection, — — 291 
ScALIGER, his Etymology of Quis, 82. his notion of 
Tenſes from Grocinus, 128. his elegant obſervation 
upon the order of the Tenſes, 138. upon the pre- 
eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 
how the Latins ſupply the place of Articles,; 233. 
his notion of the Conjunction, 238. his ſubtle ex- 
plication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 258. 
his reaſon fronf Philoſophy why Subſtantives do not 
| coaleſce, 264. his origin of Prepoſitions, 266. his 
Etymology « of Scientia, — 370 
Science, 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenſe the 
Preſent, why, 159. its Conjunction the Collective, | 
why, 246. defended, 295. valuable for its conſe- 
quences, ibid. for itſelf, 296 to 303. See Gon.) 
pure and ſpeculative depends on Principles the moſt 
ſimple, 352. not beholden to Experiment, though 
Experiment to it, 353- whole of it ſeen in Com- 
poſition and Diviſion, 367. its Etymology, 369. 
reſidence of itſelf and its objects, where, 372 See 
Mind. ? 
Scriptures, their. Sublimity, whence, — 410 
SENECA, . — 47,130,414 
Senſation, of the Preſent only, 105, 107, 139. none 
of Time, 105. each conſined to its own Objects, 
3335 
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333, 369. its Object infinite, 338, 353. Mary 8 
firſt Perception, ibid. conſequence of attaching our- 
ſelves wholly to its Objects, 351. how prior to In- 
tellection, 379. how ſubſequent, — 391 
Sentence, definition of, 19, 20. its various Species in- 
veſtigated, 14, 15. illuſtrated from Milton, 147, Sc. 
connection between Sentences and Modes, 144 
Separation, corporeal inferior to mental, why, 306 


SERvius, — — 132, 227, 432 


Sex, (See Gender.) W in Language to Beings, 
that in Nature want it, and why, 44, 45. Sub- 


ſtances alone ſuſceptible of it, — 171 
 SHAKESPEAR8s — 22, 13, 23,41, 47,51, $3 
Ship, Feminine, why, — — 48 
Slurrreius, his triple Order of Ideas or Forms, 38 1, 
| 382 

nr — — 432 
Soul, its leading Powers, 15, Cc. 


Sound, ſpecies of, 314, 317. the Tan, or Matter of 
Language, 315. defined, 316. See Voice. 


| Space, how like, how unlike to Time, 100. See 


Place. 

- Speech, peculiar Ornament of Man, 1, 2, ak re- 
ſolved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
why theſe, and not others, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter taken 
ſeparately, 316 to 326. its Form taken ſeparately, 


327 to 359. neceſſity of Speech, whence, 332, 333. 


founded in Compact, — 314,327 


"SPENCER, — 134, 164 
Spirits, animal, ſubtle Ribs men nervous Ducts, Vibra- 
tions, &c. their uſe in modern Philoſophy. See 


Qualities occult. 
| SToiIcs, 
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Srores, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac- 
count of the Tenſes, 130. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the 
infinitive only, into which they ſuppoſed all other 
Modes reſolvable, 164 to 166. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their Diſtinctions ſubſequent, 179 to 
181. their notion of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 
verb, 195. called the Adverb ward iulns, and why, 
210. called the Prepoſition ovvJeo pes weoderinog, 
261. invented new Words, and gave new Significa- 
tions to old ones, 269. their notion of Caſes, 278. 


of the "Yay or Matter of Virtue, 309, 310. of 


| Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 322. their 
Definition of an Element, — 324 
Subject and Predicate, how diſtinguiſhed in Greek, 230. 
how in Engliſh, ibid. analogous to what in nature, 
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Subſtance and Attribute, 29. the great Objects of natu- 
ral Union, 264. Subſtance ſuſceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. coincides not with Sub- 
ſtance, 264. incapable of Intenſion, and therefore of 

| Compariſon, — — 201, 202 


SUBSTANTIVE, 30, 31. deſeribed, 37. primary, ibid. 


to 62. ſecondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, Pro- 
NOUN.) Subſtantive and Attributive, analogous in 


Nature to what, — — 279 
Euubapsa, Ilagaovplaps, &c. — 180 
Sun, Maſculine, why, — — 45 


Sylva, a peculiar Signification of, — 308, 309 
Symbol, what, 330. differs from Imitation, how, ibid. 
preferred to it in conſtituting Language, why, 33 


T. Tenſe, 


N D 


7. 
Tnſes, their natural Number, and why, 419, 120. 


Aoriſts, 123. Tenſes either paſſing or completive, 


what authorities for theſe Diſtinctions, 128 to 130. 
Præteritum perfectum of the Latins, peculiar uſes of, 
T31 to 134. Inperfectum, peculiar uſes of, 135 to 
137. order of Tenſes in common Grammars not 
fortuitous, — — — 138 
TERENCE, — — 205, 206, 273 
Tux and A. See ARTICLE. 
THEMISTIUs, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the 
| idea of Time, 108. of the dependance of Time on 
the Soul's exiſtence, 112. of the latent tranſition of 
Nature from one Genus to another, 259, 432 
THEODECTES, — — — 35 
THEOPHRASTUS, his notion of Speech under its va- 
rious Relations, 4. mentioned, — 419 
Tuxurz, inventor of Letters, 324. See HERMES. 
T1iBULLUs, — — 706, 132, 133 
Time, Maſculine, why, 50. why implied in every 
Verb, 95, 96. gave riſe to Tenſes, ibid. its moſt 
obvious diviſion, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, 


100 to 103. ſtrictly ſpeaking no Time preſent, 105. 


in what ſenſe it may be called preſent, 116, 117, 
432. all Time diviſible and extended, 118, 100, 
101. no object of Senſation, why, 105: how faint 
and ſhadowy in exiſtence, 106, 431. how, and by 
what power we gain its idea, 107. Idea of the paſt, 
prior to that of the future, 109. that of the future, 
how acquired, 109, 110. how connected with Art 
2nd Prudence, 111, of what faculty, Time the pro- 

H h per 
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per Object, 112. how intimately connected with 


the Soul, ibid. order and value of its ſeveral Spe- 
cies, 113. what things exiſt in it, what not, 160 ta 


162, its natural effect on things exiſting i in it, 161, 
Fo. deſcribed by Plato, as the moving Picture of 
permanent Eternity, 389. this account explained 
by Boethius, ibid. See Now or InsTANT. 

Truth, neceſſary, immutable, ſuperior to all diſtinctions 


of preſent, paſt, and future, go, 91, 92, 159, 160, 


404, 405. (See Being, Gon.) its place or region, 


162, 372. ſeen in Compoſition and Diviſion, 3, 
367. even negative, in ſome degree ſynthetical, 3, 
250, 364. every Truth One, and ſo recognized, 
how, 364, 36 5. factitions Truth, — .493 


V. 


Van no, w—— — 56, 61, 74, 413 
VERB, 31. its more looſe, as well as more ſtrict 


acceptations, 87, 193. Verb, ſtrictly fo called, jts 
character, 93, 94. diſtinguiſhed from Participles, 

94. from Adjectives, ibid. implies Time, why, 95. 
Tenſes, 98, 119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170. 
Verbs, how ſuſceptible of Number and Perſon, 170. 
Species of Verbs, 173. active, 174. paſſive, ibid. 
middle, 175, 176. tranſitive, 177. neuter, ibid. in- 
ceptive, 126, x82, deſiderative or meditative, 127. 
formed out of Subſtantives, 182, 183. (See Time, 
Tenſes, MoDEs.) Imperſonals rejected, 175 


Verbs Sulſtantives, their pre-eminence, $8. eſſential 


to every Propoſition, ibid. implied in every other 
Verb, 90, 93. denote exiſtence, 88. vary, as va- 
ries the Exiſtence, or Being, which they n 


91, 92. See . Truth, Gon, 
Poſe, 


FN DEX 


Verſes, logical, f — — 340 
Vice, Feminine, why, — — 56 
VIRGIL, 46, 47, 48, 4% 57, 68, 83, 132. his pecu- 

liar method of coupling the paſſing and completive 


Tenſes, 133 to 136, quoted, 141, 182, 198, 199, 


206, 235, 286, 287, 389, 401, 432. his idea of 
the Roman Genius,  — — 235, 412 
Vi Irtue, Feminine, why, 55. moral and intellectual dif- 

fer, how, 299, 300. its Matter, what, 30g, 310. 

its Form, what, 311. connected with Literature, 


how. — — — 407 
Under ſtanding, its Etymology, 369. human Ua 
ſtanding, a compoſite of what, — 425 


Union, natural, the great objects of, 264, 270. per- 

. Ceived by what power, 363. in every truth, whence 
derived, — — — 365 

Univerſe. See World. Eo 

ace, defined, 318. ſimple, produced how, 318, 319, 
_ differs from articulate, how, ibid. articulate, what, 
319 to 324. articulate, ſpecies of, 321 to 323. See | 
Vowel, unſonant, Element. 

Volition. See Pergeption. 

VossIUs, — — 35,757 290 

Voꝛoel, what, and why fo called, — - 1321, 322 

Utility, always and only ſought by the ſordid and illi- 
beral, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, 
were there not ſomething beyond * 297. See 
Good. | 


W. 
FÞ hole and Parts, — — 7 
MWiſdom, how ſome Philoſophers thought it iſtioguiſh- 
cd from Wit, — — 368, 433 


2 VWorns, 


D 
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Wonps, defined, 20, 21, 328. the ſeveral Species of, 
23 to 31. ſignificant by themſelves, ſignificant by 
Relation, 27. variable, invariable, 24. fignificant 


by themſelves and alone, 37 to 211. by Relation 


and aſſociated, 213 to 274. ſignificant by Compact, 


314, 327. Symbols, and not Imitations, 332. Sym- 


bols, of what not, 337 to 341. Symbols, of what, 
341 to 349, 372. how, though in Number finite, 
able to expreſs infinite Particulars, 346, 372, 373 
World, viſible and external, the paſſing Picture of 
what, 383, 437. preſerved one and the ſame, though 


ever changing, how, 384, 385. Its Cauſe not void 


Friters, antient polite, differ from Pre polite, in 
what and why, — — 259, 260 
X. 


XENOHON, 56, 407. his character, as a W 
pared with Plato and Ari . — 422, 423 
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Tan, 308. See Matter, Sylva, FD J 
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